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Albemarle Street, October 1862. 


Mr. Murray's Recent Works. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from his 


Ms. Papers. By Earu Stanuorz. Portraits. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 42s. 


| AIDS TO FAITH : a Series of Theological Essays, ‘by various Writers. 


Edited by the Lorp Bisuor or Guoucestgr and Bristot. Third Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


ON THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE 
FERTILISED BY INSECTS, and on the Good Effects of Intercrossing. By 
Cuar.Es Darwin, F.R.S, Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s, 


SECULARIA; or, Surveys on the Main Stream of History. By Samuel 
Lucas, M.A, 8vo, 12s. 


LECTURES ON THE EASTERN CHURCH. By Rev. A. P. Stanley. 
Plans. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE XVIII. CENTURY—1700-1799. 
By Lieut.-Gen, Siz Epwarp Cust. Maps. 5 vols. Post 8vo, 5s. each. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE; from the Taking of Constantinople 
to the Close of the Crimean War. ByTuos.H. Dyzr, Vols. 1 and 2. 8yo, 30s. 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS: a New English Version. Edited, with 


Copious Notes and Essays, by Rev. GzorcE Rawuinson, M.A. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. 4 vols. 8vo, 48s. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND; being Extracts from Canon Stanley's 
‘‘Srvar anD Paxestine.” For the use of Village Schools, &c. Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


ONE YEAR IN SWEDEN, including a Visit to the Isle of Gotland. By 


Horace Marryat. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


METALLURGY; the Art of Extracting Metals from their Ores and 
ADAPTING THEM TO VARIOUS Purposes oF ManuracturE, By Joun Percy, 
F.R.S. Illustrations. 8yo, 2Is. 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with Accounts of the Savage 
Tribes, and the Chase of the Gorilla, Nest-Building Ape, &c. By Pau pv 
Cuatttu. Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By George P. Marsh. 
Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Wa. Smiru, LL.D. Post 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, With a detailed Account 
of the Spanish Armada. By J. Lornrop Mortey. Portraits. 2 vols. 8yo, 30s, 


LETTERS FROM ROME TO FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. By Rev. John 
W. Bureon. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 


SUNDAY; its Origin, History, and Present Obligations. By Rev. J. A. 
Hesszy, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 


HANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By 


Grorcs F. Cuamsrrs. Illustrations. Post. 8vo, 12s. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to 


the EstasiisHMEnt of the Seconp Emprre in 1852. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, nearly iii in One Volume, post 8vo, 


MARIETTA: ANOVEL 
BY THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ La Beata,” &c. 


Times, Sept. 3. 


“ Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s novel is worthy of its author’s name. . . . What constitutes 
the charm of the book is, that it is a plain and, to all appearance, faithful picture of homely 
Italian life. Hitherto, when the Italian has been introduced into novels, it has been either 
as the lovely but rather doubtful wife of the hero in times gone by, or as the irresistible 
villain of modern life, or yet again, and worst of all, as the inspired artist in a rhapsodical 
Art-novel. Here we have the Italian of real life in his home, the fat farmer in his pony 
gig, the merchant over his counter, the housewife bustling about the kitchen fire, the canon 
sipping his wine. This is what we want; and it would seem as if here Mr. Adolphus 
Trollope has struck out a new path for the novelist... . . We have the domestic life of the 
Italian, especially as a dweller in towns, painted honestly, with all the local colouring 
which belongs to it, by a man who knows his subject well. We are glad to have the 
picture ; we should be glad to have other such scenes, if they displayed equal knowledge; 
and we commend Mr. Trollope’s example to novelists who are in want of a subject.” 








Athensum. 

“A production worthy of a member of the Trollope family. We find in it a skilfully- 
executed and highly-finished picture of middle-class life in Florence; and the incidents 
, the great merit of novelty. We assure our readers they will find the story irresisti- 

e.”’ 
The Press. 

“ Mr. Adolphus Trollope has excelled himself in ‘ Marietta.’ It is a charming book— 
charming not only for its exquisitely graphic and accurate pictures of Italian life in town 
and city, but still more for its admirable delineations of character. It is Mr. Adolphus 
Trollope’s best novel,’ 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“ Successful as Mr. Trollope has been in all his literary productions, we are inclined 
to think that he was never more so than in his preparation of this very charming Italian 
novel, in which we scarcely know whether most to admire the elegance of the arrange- 
ments, or the simplicity with which the details of a modern Italian ‘family are illustrated. 
The heroine is a beautifully conceived character, evidently drawn from the life.” 





Post 8vo, 10s. 62. 


ROADS AND RAILS. 


AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PROGRESS, PAST, 
PRESENT, AND TO COME. 


BY W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 


Times, Aug. 29. 

“ This is a truly original book. . . . By the union of scientific culture with a strong 
imagination, Mr. Adams’s projects have a high scope and a comprehensive bearing ; but 
we do not admit that they are, therefore, visionary or illusive. On the contrary, we desire 
that his views may be ventilated freely for the great improvements which they seem to 
promise in an age like our own, when science claims increasing confidence for its develop- 
ment of the arts of life.” 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
IN ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, MECHANICS, ETC. 


Now ready, the Completion of the New Edition of 
The Aide-Memoire to the Military Sciences, framed from Contributions 
of Officers of the different Services, and edited by a Committee of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. The Second Edition of this Work is now completed, containing upwards 
of 500 Engravings and Woodcuts, 3 vols. royal 8vo, in extra cloth boards and let- 
tered, 4/. 10s. 








Just published, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
The Annual Retrospect of Engineering and Architecture: a Record of 


Progress in the Sciences of Civil, Military, and Naval Construction. Vol. I., January 
to December 1861. Edited by Gzorcz R. Burnett, C.E., F G.S., F.S.A. 


Now ready, an entirely New Edition, with 13 plates, 8vo, 12. 1s. cloth, 


Mathematics for Practical Men: being a2 Common-place Book of Pure 
and Mixed Mathematics. Designed chiefly for the use of Civil Engineers, Architects, 
and Surveyors. By Oxintaus Gregory, L.L.D., F.R.A.S. Enlarged by Henry 
Law, C.E. Fourth Edition, carefully revised and corrected by J. R. Young, for- 
merly Professor of Mathematics, Belfast College, Author of “A Course of Elementary 
Mathematics,” &c. 

Now ready, with numerous plates and woodcuts, 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth, 


A Treatise on Ventilation, Natural and Artificial. By Robert Ritchie, 
C.E., Author of “ Railways: their Rise, Progress, and Construction ;” “The Farm 
Engineer,” and various Prize Essays on the Ventilation of Factories, Ships, &c. &c. 


A NEW WORK BY WILLIAM TEMPLETON. 
Just published, with two plates, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


The Engineer's, Millwright’s, and Machinist's Practical Assistant : com- 
prising a Collection of Useful Tables, Rules, and Data. By WitttaAm TEMPLETON, 
Author of “ The Operative Mechanic’s Workshop Companion,” &c. &c. 


SCOTT BURN’S NEW FARMING BOOK. 
Just published, with numerous Illustrations, fep. price 6s. cloth (postage 4d.). 


The Lessons of My Farm: a Book for Amateur Agriculturists: being an 
Introduction to Farm Practice, in the Culture of Crops, the Feeding of C ttle, Man- 
agement of the Dairy, Poultry, Pigs, and of the Keeping of Farm-work Records, By 
Rosert Scorr Burn, Editor of the “ Year Book of Agricultural Facts,” one of the 
Authors of the * Book of Farm Buildings,” &c. 

_ “A very useful little book, written in the lively style which will attract the amateur class to whom it 

is dedicated, and contains much sound advice and accurate description.”—Atheneum. 

sad Who can be wholly ignorant of agricultural operations with Mr. Burn’s ‘ Lessons on My Farm’ by 
his side? Indeed, the first impulse, after glancing through this very intelligent and comprehensive 
little work, would be to go straightway and hire a small farm within an easy distance of the Opera, were 
it not for the warning kindly given in his preface.” —Spectutor. 
THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE. 
Fep. price 5s. cloth, 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. Exhibiting the most im- 
portant Improvements and Discoveries of the Past Year in Mechanics and the Use- 
ful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geology 
and Mineralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy. By Joun Tips, F.S.A., Author of 
‘Curiosities of Science,” “Things not Generally Known,” &c. This volume, pub- 
lished annually, records the proceedings of the principal Scientific Societies, and is 
indispensable to all who wish to possess a faithful picture of the latest novelties in 
Science and the Arts. The volume for 1862 contains a fine Portrait of William 
Fairbairn, F.RS., L.L.D., and a Vignette view of the New Exhibition Building. 


Just published, Third Edition, Atlas of plates, folio, with separate text, 12mo, price 1/, 5s. 
On Iron Shipbuilding, with Practical Examples and Details, in 24 


plates, together with text containing Descriptions, Explanations, and General Re- 
marks, By Joun Grantuam, C.E., Consulting Engineer and Naval Architect. 








LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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Demy 8vo, 15s., with Index, 


A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


“ This is a very good book indeed. The author has much taste, much sense, and con- 
siderable historical insight — qualities absolutely essential in a biography of Sir Philip 
Sidney. He has further followed an excellent fashion of the day in ransacking the State- 
Paper Office, and his industry has disinterred several documents which throw light an ob- 
scure points in Sidney’s history.”—Saturday Review. 








Tn two vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE 
IN THE 15tx, 16rx, AND 171 CENTURIES. 
By HERR FREYTAG, 
Author of “ Debit and Credit.” 
Translated by Mrs. Matcoim. 


** Any thing more graphic than these pictures of the social and political life of Ger- 
many, from the 15th century downwards, cannot easily be imagined. Herr Freytag com- 
bines research, lucidity, and descriptive power in a marvellous manner.”—Press. 





Two vols. post 8vo, 16s. 
A Poputar History oF THE 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN. 
By J. G. KOHL. $ 
Translated by Major R. R. Nort. 


‘‘ Mr. Kohl’s descriptive power is well known, and this work shows that he can exercise 
it in the higher domain of history with as much facility as he did in his picturesque travels, 
The volumes are a complete synopsis of American discovery from the earliest to the latest 
times. Major Noel has done his work well.”—Daily News. 


In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
THE CRUSADES. 
By VON SYBEL. 
Edited by Lapy Durr Gorpon. 
“ No English historical library can be complete without it.”—Zondon Review. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR 
PHYSIC. 


By DR. BENJAMIN RIDGE, 
Author of “Health and Disease,” &c. 


Pa A work which, if properly studied, will clearly show the reader how to attain health.” 
—Press. ; 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS & WORKS IN PREPARATION. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 
One Vol. 8vo, cloth, pp. 386, price 10s. 6d. 

Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the German. By 
Freperica Rowan. 

Analyse des Travaux de la Societe des Philobiblon de Londres. Par Octave 
DELEPIERE, Secrétaire honoraire des Philobiblon. Small quarto, pp. 130, printed 
on laid paper, expressly made, bound in the Roxburgh Style. Price 10s. 6d. Only 
800 copies printed. 

Caxton. The Game of Chess. A reproduction of William Caxton’s Game of 
Chess, the first work printed in England. Small folio, bound in'cloth. Price 1/. 1s, 

The Spas of Europe. By Julius Althaus, M.D., Author of a Treatise on 
Medical Electricity, One Volume, 8vo, cloth, pp. xx. 494. Price 12s, 

An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathzan Agricul- 
ture. By M. E. Renan, Membre de !’Institut. In one Volume, 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. 
148, Price 3s. 6d. 

A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By Dr. W. H, I. 
Breck. Will be completed in Four Parts. Part I., pp. 104, sewed. Price 5s, 
Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus. By H. H. 
Witson, M.A., F.R.S., late Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Re1nuotp Rost. Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, pp. 398 

and 416. Price 14 1s, 

A Key to Shakespeare's Sonnets. By D. Barnstorff. Translated from the 
German by T. J. Granam. 8vo, cloth, pp. 220. Price 6s. 

A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mamelukes 
to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral Tradition, 
and Local Research. By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S. Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth. 

A History of Spanish Literature. Entirely rewritten. By George Ticknor. 
Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth. 

The Collected Works of Theodore Parker; containing his Theological, 
Polemical, and Critical Writings, Sermons. In Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 

Choix d’Opuscules Philosophiques, Historiques, Politiques, et Litteraires 
de M. Sytvain van DE Weyer. 182241862. Prémiére Série. Small quarto. The 
Edition will consist of 250 copies only. [Jn the Press. 

A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. (Volume II.—Eto P.) 8vo. [Jn the Press. 

Cambridge.—Free Thoughts and Letters on Bibliolatry. Translated from 
the German of G. E. Lessinc. By H. H. Bernarp. Edited by Isaac Bernarp. 

[In the Press. 
MEDIEVAL CHRONICLES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which 
Happened in their Days, from the year a.p. 1188 to a.p. 1274. Translated from the 
original Latin of the * Liber de Antiquis Legibus.” 

: TO WHICH IS ADDED 

Chronicles of London, and of the Marvels therein, between the years 44 
Henry IIL. a.p. 1260 and 17 Epwarp III. a.p. 1343. Translated from the original 
Anglo-Norman of the “ Croniques de London,” by H. T. Rizey, M.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The Two Parts bound in one handsome Volume, large 8vo. 








TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF T. & T. CLARK, 
38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


_ 
> 


Manual of Modern Pantheism: Essay on Religious Philo- 
sophy. By M. Emite Satsset, Professor of the History of Philosophy in the Faculty of 
Letters, Paris. Translated, with Marginal Analysis, Notes, Critical Essay, and Philo- 
sophical Appendix, by the Rev. Witt1am ALExaNDER, M.A., Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Rector of Camus-juxta-Mourne. Two Volumes, crown 8vo. Will be ready 
early in October. 


Gotthold’s Emblems; or, Invisible Things understood by 
Things that are made. By CuristtaAn Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. 
Translated from the Twenty-eighth German Edition, by the Rev. Ropert MENzIEs, 
One Volume, crown 8yo, price 5s. 


The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation. By 
the late Witt1am Cunnincuam, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church History, New 
College, Edinburgh. Edited by his Literary Executors. Demy 8vo (624 pages), 
price 10s. 6d. 

“This volume is a magnificent vindication of the Reformation in both its men and 
its doctrines, suited to the present time and to the present state of the controversy.”— 

Witness. 


The Religions before Christ; being an Introduction to the 
History of the First Three Centuries of the Church. By Epmonp DE PRESSENSE, 
Pastor of the French Evangelical Church, and Doctor of Divinity of the University of 
Breslau. Translated by L. Corxran. With Preface by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

“A remarkable work, and the fruit evidently of great learning and research. The 
translation possesses all the merits of elegance, ease, and accuracy combined, and is 
most felicitously executed.”— Warder. 


Christ the Light of the World; Biblical Studies on the 
First Ten Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. Rupotpu Besser. Translated from 
the German by M. G. Huxtastr, Crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth. 


Christ the Life of the World; Biblical Studies on the 
Eleventh Chapter to the end of St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. Rupotrn Besser. Trans- 
lated from the German by M. G. Huxtasie. Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


Introduction to the Pentateuch: an Inquiry, Critical and 
Doctrinal, into the Genuineness, Authority, and Design of the Mosaic Writings. By 
the Rev. D. Macponatp, M.A. Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s. 


“ A work of solid learning, and as solid argument. It contains a full review of the 
evidences, external and internal, on the subject. . .. The author is an independent and able 
thinker, and his work is a valuable addition to Biblical theology.”—(London) Guardian. 


The Christian Element in Plato, and the Platonic Philosophy. 
By Dr. C. Ackermann, Archdeacon at Jena, Translated from the German by SamuEL 
Ratpu Aspury, B.A. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


“ Dr. Ackermann’s valuable treatise on the Platonic Philosophy has been translated 
from the German by Mr. Asbury; and although we have not been able to compare his 
version with the original, yet we are inclined to believe it as accurate as, on general 
grounds, we can discern it to be able and satisfactory. We cannot attempt on the present 
occasion to show how far we think Dr. Ackermann’s philosophical views well grounded, or 
how far we accept his parallel between Platonism and Christianity. In some respects we 
profoundly differ from this accomplished thinker and attractive writer; but such divergence 
of opinion does not prevent us from expressing our sincere admiration of his thoughtful, 
eloquent, and beautiful treatise, nor from recommending it as an instructive and fascinating 
exposition.” —Spectator. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 
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BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


OF EVERY 


| CLERGYMAN AND EDUCATED LAYMAN. 


** There is clearly an awakened interest in the New Testament throughout the country ; 
our village Chrysostoms are beginning to read Clark’s translations of Olshausen ; our urban 
and suburban pastors are beginning to find out that there are fresher waters than Barnes 
Ne can minister.” ‘ Are you sincere and reflective? You have got the very Commentary you 
Ve need in Olshausen,'—the very exposition of a vital part of the Gospels which you are dimly 
i craving for, in Rudolph Stier ;? both of which are at your hands in a readable English version. 
1 You will rise from the perusal of either a wiser and a better man.” —Fraser’s Magazine. 


' 10LSHAUSEN’S COMMENTARY, 


IN NINE VOLUMES, 











Forms part of the First Series of CLark’s Foreign Tueotocicat Liprary, in 
32 vols., the Subscription price of which is 8/7. 8s. 


When twelve or more Volumes are taken of the First Series (only), they will be supplied 
at same proportion, 


*STIER ON THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS, 


IN EIGHT VOLUMES, 
Is comprised in the Second Series. Subscription price, 5. 5s. 








The Third Series (1859, 1860, 1861, 1862), viz. Kurtz on Old Testament Dispensation, 

( 3 vols.; Stier on the Risen Saviour, &c., 1 vol.; Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes, 1 vol. ; 

Tholuck on St. John’s Gospel, 1 vol. ; Tholuck’s Exposition of Christ’s Sermon on the 

Mount, 1 vol.; Ebrard on Epistles of St. John, 1 vol. ; Lange on St. Matthew’s Gospel, 

4 vols. 1 and 2; Oosterzee on Luke, vol. 1 (Lange’s Series) ; Dorner on Person of Christ, 
Division I., 2 vols., and Division II., 1 vol. Subscription price, 4/. 4s. 


*,* The Second Issue for 1862, viz. Dorner, Division II., Vol. U., and Lange on 
Matthew and Mark, Vol. III., will be ready on the 25th October. 


Annual Subscription One Guinea for 4 large volumes, demy 8vo. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WHOLE WORKS OF DR. JOHN OWEN, 
Epitep sy Rev. W. H. GOOLD, D.D., Eptvsuxeu. 
With Life by Rev. ANDREw Tuomson, D.D. 


In 24 vols. demy 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, lettered in gold. Subscription price, 4/7. 4s. 
With Two Portraits of Dr. Owen. Copies strongly bound in cloth, red edges, 4/. 10s. 


Six Volumes will be issued annually—in one delivery on Ist March of each year—the 
Subscription of One Guinea being remitted in advance. 


*,* The First Issue, vols, 1 to 6, is now ready, and also the complete set of 24 volumes. 





“Instead of Barnes and Birkett, read Bengel.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 


GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY JOHN ALBERT BENGEL. 
Edited by Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A., Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, York. 
This work is published by Subscription in Five volumes, price 31s. 6d., or free by Post, 358. 
Messrs. Ciark will be glad to send a Copy of their New Classified Catalogue to any 
address, free, on application. 


EDINBURGH: T. AND T. CLARK, 88 GEORGE STREET. 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 72, PRICE 6s., FOR OCTOBER 1, CONTAINS: 


1, Muir’s Life of Mahomet. 

2, Mendelsschn’s Letters. 

3. Arndt and his Sacred Poetry. 

4, Gibraltar and Spain. 

5. French Protestantism. 

6. Medieval Preaching. 

7. Illusions and Hallucinations. 

8. The Church of England in 1862—What Next? 
9. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 8ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 





Just published, post 8vo, price 1s. 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION; 


Being an Inquiry into the Relation between the Literal and Spiritual Senses of the Word 
of God, as founded upon the Science of Correspondence. No. IV. 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A., 
Formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 

“ Sterling grew to regard an intelligent theory of Inspiration, and ofthe relation between 
the Bible and the faith which it conveys, as the most pressing want of our Church. That 
it is a most pressing one is indeed certain; and such it has been acknowledged to be by 
those who meditate on Theology.”’—Archdeacon Hare’s Life of Sterling, p. 130. 


OXFORD: HENRY HAMMANS, HIGH STREET. LONDON: WHITTAKER AND CO. 





In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


GRAVENHURST; 
OR, ; 
THOUGHTS ON GOOD AND EVIL. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, ; 
Author of “Thorndale,” &c. 


“One of those rare books which, being filled with noble and beautiful thoughts, 
deserves an attentive and thoughtful perusal.”— Westminster Review. 





In 8yo, price 9s. cloth, 


TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A “‘FLANEUR.” 


Contents: New Paris—The Cost, and Who Pays for It—Lutetia Parisiorum—Garrison 
and Camp—Terrestrial Providence and its Drawbacks—Terrestrial Providence and its 
Advantages—The Imperial Fertilising System—Moneymania—lst of October—So- 
cialism—Death and Resurrection—Body and Mind—Gossip. 

“ What, after ten years, has been the result of Imperial rule? In no work that we 
know of has the great theme been so thoroughly, so fairly, and so pleasantly handled as in 
this book, which goes forth to the world as that of a mere flaneur. It has all the liveliness 
and sparkle of a work written only for amusement; it has all the solidity and weight of a 
State paper . . .”’—Times. 

“Tt is much the best book, the fairest, and the most instructive that has been published 
on France since France became Imperial. It tells us more of what is really going on there, 
and of the designs and operations of the Government, than has ever been told before; and 
it has the great attraction of not being intended either to write up or to write down the 
Empire.”’—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 
Just published, pp. 96, price 1s. sewed. 


A VISIT TO THE COTTON DISTRICTS. 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 
THE WEST INDIES: their Social and Religious Condition. By Edward 


Began UNDERHILL. In crown 8yo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 8s. 6d. cloth 
lettered. 

“A most valuable contribution to the estimate of the operation of free Negro labour in 
Trinidad, Hayti, and Jamaica.”— National Review. 

‘Neither a collection of dry statistics on the one hand, nor a glowing rhapsody on the 
other; but a store of valuable information, from which the future historian of those 
islands may draw, mingled with descriptions of natural scenery and interesting incidents, 
which may tempt to its perusal the most thoughtless patrons of the circulating library.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG MEN. 
THE JUNIOR CLERK: a Tale of City Life. By Edwin Hodder. With 
a Preface by W. Epwyn Suiprton, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
In small crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
“It is a good book to place in the hands of youth about to pass through the snares 
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OCTOBER 1862. 





Arr. I.—DUPLEIX. 


Etudes Diplomatiques et Litteraires. Par M. de St. Priest. (De la 
Perte de 0 Inde sous Louis XV.) Paris: Amyot. 


THE French have the right to say that they were the first to 
attempt a permanent European empire in India upon that basis 
of moral ascendency and suzerainty which we have since effec- 
tually secured. What they did in this respect lies, however, 
entirely within the life of one man, who to splendid talents and 
a lofty nature, combined a wonderfully instinctive aptitude for 
dealing with Indian minds. Yet it has been the bitter lot of 
this truly great genius, not merely in life, to meet with a fate 
as hard as it was unjust at the hands of his countrymen, but 
after death also to encounter undeserved oblivion. At all events, 
the memories of our great Indian governors have been righted, 
while even such hollow reparation has been withheld from the 
shade of poor Dupleix. French literature, which is so rich in 
biographical monuments to departed worthies, seems to have 
absolutely disdained taking any notice of a man who ranks 
amongst the most gifted sons France has ever possessed. Cer- 
tainly M. de St. Priest’s meagre essay cannot be considered an 
adequate performance. It is a most shallow and inaccurate 
production. Indeed, the justest estimate of Dupleix’s greatness 
is as yet due to the conscientious impartiality of Orme, in spite 
of his natural bias against a man who was the most dangerous 
opponent of English ascendency. There are, however, plenty 
of materials in existence for a biography of Dupleix. Besides 
the mass of correspondence in the French Government archives, 
the Asiatic Society of Paris has now in its possession a most 
valuable collection of documents referring to French possessions 
in India, which were bequeathed to it by M. Ariel, the late 
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keeper of the records at Pondichery. The representatives of 
Dupleix also have a vast amount of his papers, some of which 
we have been enabled to peruse; and as, thanks to these helps, 
we think ourselves in a condition to furnish a fuller account of 
this remarkable man than has yet been given, we shall proceed 
to put the facts into a concise and biographical shape, without 
further alluding to M. de St. Priest or other writers on the 
subject. 

Dupleix was a man whose noble character has been grossly 
maligned by malicious calumny, and a statesman whose action 
is most instructive for the rise of European power in India. 
Carried to India at that conjuncture of time which led to our 
empire there, Dupleix instinctively grasped the whole import- 
ance of the moment. He saw at once the necessity, as well as 
the facility, for establishing European supremacy in India. Torn 
by the anarchy of Mogol decay, and thereby rendered unfit for 
commercial traffic, he saw how the Emperor of Delhi might be 
made a puppet, lending the sanction of august authority to the 
encroachments of European adventure; how those turbulent 
Nabobs, who long had thrown off all but nominal obedience to 
the descendants of Timourlane, and now vied in rapaciously ex- 
torting tribute from foreign traders, might be reduced into a 
vassalage, which, though sworn at Delhi, would be really de- 
pendent on Pondichery :—and all this great scheme floated be- 
fore his brain not merely as a vague vision, but he had worked 
it out in all details with the confident conviction of a master 
mind. That extraordinary position into which we have only 
drifted, almost against our will, and which certainly we had 
no idea originally of assuming,—the wonderful boldness of Du- 
pleix’s genius deliberately hoped to compass on the strength 
merely of his individual insight and individual impulse. 

So little have the commonest facts in the life of Joseph 
Francis Dupleix been elucidated, that the place and date of his 
birth have been most variously given. We are obliged to the 
courtesy of a gentleman, who has long been engaged in gather- 
ing materials for the history of French Colonies,* for the proofs 
that Dupleix was born and christened on the lst January 1697 
at Landrecies, in Hainault, of which province his father was far- 
mer-general of the taxes, although originally he came from the 
neighbourhood of Chatelherault. The appointment he held proves 
him to have been a man of substance; and, like most of his col- 
leagues, he dealt largely in commercial speculations. He appears, 


* M, Margry, Conservateur adjoint aux Archives de la Marine, has kindly 
supplied us with the entries in the registers for the dates of Dupleix’s birth, 
marriage, and death; and the same gentleman we have to thank for a communi- 
cation of such letters as we quote in the course of this Article. 
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however, to have been afflicted with a spirit of parsimony, not 
unfrequent amongst those who pass their lives in money-making, 
and apt to beget a harshness of temper which results in domestic 
tyranny. ‘This vexatiously arbitrary disposition may often, in- 
deed, be but the distortion of what is at bottom an ill-regulated 
feeling of kindness, as seems to have been the case with the 
elder Dupleix, who evidently, in his way, took much to heart 
the education and welfare of the son whom he despairingly pro- 
nounced a prodigal, and at whose eccentric inclinations he was 
beside himself. The old gentleman was, in a word, a crabbed 
disciplinarian, resenting all opposition by his children to any 
whim as downright factiousness: and thus serious misunder- 
standings ensued between him and his high-spirited son. Du- 
pleix recounts how, from early childhood, care was taken that 
every thing should be presented to him in its exclusive bearing 
on a merchant’s life. The boy’s turn for lofty speculation 
showed itself in his application of this narrow instruction; the 
arithmetic which he was meant to expend on calculating profits 
he devoted toe solving mathematical problems; he loved to pore 
over trigonometry; studied especially practical engineering ; 
and, with youthful ardour, would listen to the talk of men of 
science. Even in his recreations he differed from his fellows, 
his mind being possessed with a tender sense for the beautiful, 
which gave his character a lasting stamp of devoutness and 
affection, and made him seek relaxation in refined pursuits. 
Through life he was passionately fond of music, in which he at- 
tained the proficiency of a master. The Governor-General of 
French India used every day to refresh his mind from the strain 
of overwhelming business by an hour’s enjoyment of music; and 
it is with a genuine delight that he dwells on these pleasures in 
his letters to his relatives, sending them the symphonies he 
had composed in the moments snatched from matters of state. 
Irritated at this perverse disposition to take a direction contrary 
to his wishes, the father sent his son to sea in an East India- 
man, from the port of St. Malo. Young Dupleix then made 
several voyages, both to America and India; and the scenes he 
saw in connexion with commercial enterprise on a large scale 
awakened his love of adventure. He came home with high 
testimonials from his officers, rich in information, and with a 
taste for visiting foreign parts. His father, who was a director 
in the East India Company, accordingly got him admission into 
its service ; and in 1720 young Dupleix was sent to Pondichery 
as First Councillor and Military els It must not, 


however, be supposed that this high-sounding appointment was 
coupled with splendid emoluments: Dupleix’s entry upon the 
scene of Indian politics was of the plainest kind. We have seen 
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a letter from his father, in which he commissioned a friend to 
supply his son on his account with the necessary outfit, which 
is of the humblest quantity and quality. With characteristic 
parsimony, the old gentleman, after having carefully specified 
the exact number of articles to be bought, especially forbids his 
friend to go to the expense of fine linen for the few shirts which 
he gives his son, such extravagance being quite out of place at 
sea. It is a strange contrast that presents itself between the 
positive meanness of this equipment at the outset, and the splen- 
dour of a career which once enabled Dupleix honourably to own 
millions, and vainly offer for his decrepit sovereign’s acceptance 
a gorgeous empire. 

At the moment of Dupleix’s departure, France was at the 
highest pitch of that gambling frenzy into which it was plunged 
by Law’s maddening influence. An East India Company, from 
the glitter attached to its name in popular fancy, could natur- 
ally not escape attracting his reckless audacity. In spite of its 
excessive privileges, the original Company, founded by Louis 
XIV., had fallen so low as to have been driven to make over 
its monopoly to the merchants of St. Malo against a percentage 
on all imported goods. Still, at the expiration of its charter, 
in 1714, the Company would not dissolve itself; and the min- 
istry, glad of an excuse for not having to come to a decision 
on the complicated question how to reconstitute the Indian 
trade, renewed its charter for ten years. From this bankrupt 
prostration the Company was suddenly revived into splendour 
by the breath of Law’s magic inspiration. In 1719 a royal edict 
united the Mississippi Company with that of the East Indies and 
Senegal ; thus creating a monstrous association, which, it was 
intended, should exercise the same kind of monopolising stimu- 
lant on foreign trade which its twin institution, the overgrown 
Bank, was meant to apply to the money-market at home. 
When, the year after Dupleix’s departure, Law’s scheme foun- 
dered, the East India Company kept afloat, and was again re- 
modelled, on a footing which seemed to insure its success, by a 
fresh command of funds, the Government conceding to it a 
monopoly of tobacco and lotteries, in consideration of a loan ot 
ninety millions of livres which it had advanced during the reck- 
less tide of Law’s lavish system. But the temper of French 
commerce had contracted a narrow spirit of reckoning, which 
habitually converted its financiers into grasping farmers, and 
its merchants into close-fisted pedlars,—a spirit which, while 
bent with avid greed on immediate gain, yet often paid the 
penalty of its cupidity by allowing itself to be drawn into gross 
pitfalls after the delusive bait of usurious profits. 

The Company’s settlements in India were few, and in the 
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dilapidated condition to be expected from a property owned by 
a body that had long been out at elbow. They were all mere 
factories, and of these several were but nominal. The one at 
Surat, once the emporium of Indian trade, had been altogether 
abandoned; while one officer was enough for all the business 
done at Calicat, where the factory was kept up only as a depét 
for Mahé, itself a languishing establishment. In Bengal there 
existed Chandernagore and a few warehouses; while at the 
mouth of the Coringa, a branch of the Godavery, a settlement 
that had given rise to great expectations had come to nothing 
through a wasteful expenditure. Finally, there was Pondichery, 
the residence of the Supreme Council, and the only spot in 
India where the Company had established any thing like a do- 
minion. It was acquired in 1690 from Ram Rajah, Mahratta 
lord of Gingy, in return for loans made to him and his brother 
Sambojee, sons of the great Savajee founder of Mahratta power. 
The territory dependent on the town was only of a few miles, 
and its defence was a prickly hedge. Of military armament 
there was very little; the walls were in a crumbling condition, 
and the gates such but in name; not even a scarped moat had 
been drawn round this seat of the Company’s authority. Several 
years later, during the great Mahratta invasion of 1740, the 
Council dolefully remonstrated with the Directors at home for 
wantonly exposing so much valuable property to imminent 
risk, from a stingy unwillingness to set the defence of the town 
in proper order. The whole number of soldiers in the Com- 
pany’s service at the time amounted to but 350 Europeans and 
220 half-castes, or, as they are called in the official reports, 
“wretched Topasses.” 

Under such circumstances, Dupleix did not find his time 
much taken up by his duties as military commissioner; and 
therefore, with his natural love of inquiry, he applied himself 
to study the marvellous novelties of the country he was in, and 
to investigate the interests of the Company. The zeal of the 
young man attracted the attention and won the confidence of the 
governor, a shrewd old Indian trader, by name Lenoir, who had 
spent his life in the East. Through his observations Dupleix 
first caught the idea that, apart from the scanty trade carried 
on with a few annual cargoes that had to be bought with funds 
sent out all the way from Europe by the Company, a vast field 
of profitable enterprise lay still untouched in the coasting and 
country trade; which, although lawful for the Company’s ser- 
vants to engage in on their own account, had hitherto been quite 
overlooked. Here he saw a remedy for that want of cash which 
perpetually distressed the French settlement while wholly de- 
pending for it on slow and very uncertain arrivals from Europe. 
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As these supplies were, in general, both behindhand and wofully 
small, the usual condition of the factories was one of painful 
destitution. The wretchedly-paid functionaries were, as a rule, 
men who never would have gone to India unless they had been 
driven thereto by distress, and therefore could not command 
any private fortune, which in critical moments might have come 
to the assistance of the public exchequer. Dupleix thought 
that if the European population— whith, by the stringent 
laws of monopoly, was strictly confined to this class of clerks 
—could be once raised to more affluent circumstances, this im- 
provement would also tend to the advantage of the Company’s 
general interests; and he believed this could be attained, if the 
Europeans would engage in ministering to the wants of the 
natives in the hitherto neglected markets of the interior. Ac- 
cordingly he made an attempt himself, and with so great 
success, that his keen-sighted father at once went with him 
in his speculation. The example was quickly appreciated ; 
so that when, in 1724, the Directors instructed that a man of 
proved ability should be sent as superintendent to China, the 
Council at Pondichery instantly selected him as best fitted for 
the duty. 

Soon after this the Directors in Europe resolved on great 
changes in the government of this settlement; and their conduct 
appears to have caused a good deal of discontent amongst their 
servants in India. To put an end to a want of discipline, which 
is the natural consequence of a dilapidated administration, Lenoir 
received the dignity of a governor-general ; and the various 
councils in India were put under his authority. But not con- 
tent with this wholesome reform, the board at home insisted 
also on controlling matters of the merest detail. Being com- 
posed mostly of men who had made their wealth and learnt 
their ideas of business in dealings of a stock-jobbing nature, 
the Directors brought the same narrow and grasping spirit to 
the government of a foreign world. Above all, they were 
beset with the perpetual dread lest their servants might play 
them false. The idea of their agents possibly setting up for 
themselves, and even openly rebelling against the authority of 
the mother-country, seems to have haunted these men to an ex- 
cessive degree. Their instructions show the intensest jealousy 
of all extension of military power; and it is laid down as a car- 
dinal maxim of the Company’s policy, that “the men of the 
sword are always to be under those of the pen.” This sus- 
picious temper led to dissensions, that resulted in a number of 
removals and suspensions; and we may assume that it was in 
connexion with these misunderstandings that Dupleix, on the 
28th December 1726, was deprived of his rank, by an order 
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from home. We have learnt the fact—of which no mention 
occurs any where in print—from the Ariel papers, where we 
found the minutes of the Pondichery council relating thereto. 
A free passage home was offered Dupleix ; who declined it, and 
stayed on in India, probably from a confident reliance that the 
sentence against him could not fail to be repealed; which was 
the case, on the 30th September 1730. It is plain, from what 
afterwards happened, that the Directors themselves confessed to 
having been led into an act of injustice that required reparation ; 
for when Dupleix thought himself ill-used by Lenoir’s having 
given the governorship of Chandernagore to one who was his 
junior, and pushed his own claim in a protest, the Directors at 
home sanctioned it, and conferred on him the appointment in 
question. 

Chandernagore was the scene where Dupleix established his 
reputation for superior abilities. On coming thither, he found, 
to use his own words, that his duty amounted to nothing less 
than “the recovery of a colony, wanting in every thing, and 
from which sloth, relaxed discipline, and poverty seemed to have 
banished trade for ever.” The wretched plight of the factory, 
and of its starving clerks, was rendered more than usually in- 
tense by the political convulsions that were then heavily weigh- 
ing on Bengal. With his own peculiar energy, and the ad- 
vantage of a considerable fortune, which he had inherited on his 
father’s recent death, Dupleix applied himself to remedy this 
painful state of things. Those private enterprises which he 
had already prosecuted at Pondichery with marked success, he 
immediately began to extend in this quarter; and when his 
example awakened a spirit of industry amongst his subordi- 
nates, he generously came to the assistance of those whose 
means were pinched, and willingly took them into partnership. 
Thanks to his intelligent impulse, Chandernagore, from a 
forlorn ruin, became a thriving community with astonishing 
quickness. At the close of 1734, Dupleix had a dozen vessels 
plying on his own and his partners’ account. Every mart in 
the Indian regions attracted his spirit of enterprise ; his ships 
visited again the forsaken harbour of Surat, carried freights up 
the Red Sea to Djidda and Moka, revived the once-flourishing 
trade of Bussora, and even penetrated into the guarded ports of 
China. During Dupleix’s ten years’ governorship, more than 
ten thousand brick-houses were built at Chandernagore ; and a 
factory which he found so reduced as not to own one boat, he 
left employing fourteen ships in its business. Such brilliant 
results necessarily elicited the hearty approbation of his su- 
periors, who were delighted with an officer who not merely 
procured them rich returns from a quarter that had long been 
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barren, but also was always ready to save them from much 
anxiety by liberally advancing loans out of his ample resources 
when the factory’s exchequer was low. These services are 
most distinctly acknowledged in their despatches by the Directors 
and by Orry, the Contréleur Général des Finances, who, on the 
20th October 1735, writes to express his hope that Dupleix 
will always act as he has done, whenever the Company should 
be unable to furnish at the moment all that was wanted. It 
must be remarked, that the fortune of several millions, which 
Dupleix acquired in Bengal, was openly made in legitimate 
trade, the operations being fully reported home by him; and 
not even, when afterwards beset by the most unscrupulous 
slanderers, was Dupleix accused of corrupt practices or pecula- 
tion. In the vast mass of incriminatory pleadings against him, 
we remember but one passing insinuation about ill-gotten 
wealth ; and that one was triumphantly refuted. In spite of his 
great success, his tenure of office was not without some rough 
incidents. ‘The Council of Pondichery, having laid claim to an 
authority over that of Chandernagore little less absolute than 
that of the directors in Europe, these two bodies got engaged 
in such a controversy as to suspend all but the most indispens- 
able relations, and appeal for justice to the Supreme Board at 
home. Godeheu, a member of the Chandernagore Council who 
happened to be returning to France, was charged by Dupleix 
to be the mouthpiece of his explanations. This young man, des- 
tined to reappear as a capital actor at the very turning-point 
of Dupleix’s life, was regarded by him with a loving affection. 
During eighteen months Godeheu had lived with him as one of 
his family ; and Dupleix’s attachment had been stimulated by 
the romantic incident of his having been the lucky means of 
saving Godeheu’s life. He had been on the point of embarking 


_ on the ship La Duchesse—which foundered on the voyage home, 


without a soul on board surviving—when, by some argument, 
Dupleix persuaded him to put off his departure. The commis- 
sion with which he had been intrusted Godeheu executed with 
success; and the Directors expressed their approbation of Du- 
pleix’s conduct by promoting him, in the beginning of 1742, to 
the highest appointment in their service—the governor-general- 
ship. In April of the previous year Dupleix had contracted 
a matrimonial alliance with Madame Vincent, widow of one 
of the Company’s councillors,—a lady often alluded to by the 
political writers of that day, who represent her to have been 
devoured with a meddlesome passion for intrigue, and an in- 
ordinate love of display. She had been born and bred in India. 
Her father, a Frenchman called Albert, had spent his life there, 
and married into the Portuguese family of De Castro, which, 
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during generations, was illustrious in those regions. The child 
of this marriage was exceptionally free from that sickly effemi- 
nacy which so generally marks the offspring of European parents 
when born and reared in India. Madame Dupleix was a woman 
of superior devotion and admirable character, endowed with the 
highest self-sacrifice, and as eager in sharing her husband’s mis- 
fortune as she had been to glory in his success. In her the 
bewitching charms of southern blood and Indian grace for once 
were blended with rare qualities of mind andheart. It was the 
happiness of her passionate nature that, from her proficiency in 
native tongues, she could, in critical moments, render her hus- 
band confidential services in his dealings with Indian princes, 
which no one else was so fitted to render; and it was as much 
from this eager devotion to his political interests, as from her 
Indian type of countenance and eastern fondness for sumptuous 
luxury, that she became popularly called the Begum Joan. 

The moment of Dupleix’s nomination coincided with events 
of capital importance for the destinies of European fortune in 
India. The regions on the coast of Coromandel were suffering 
from unspeakable distress. For more than a year the sangul- 
nary scourge of a Mahratta invasion had pressed with savage 
force on the Carnatic, spoiling the country up to the very gates 
of Pondichery. At Chandernagore the depression had affected 
but an outlying factory, while here the Company’s very existence 
was threatened with ruin. Hitherto foreign traders had had to 
do with a government inflated, indeed, with Asiatic arrogance, 
and too willing to impose humiliations, but powerful enough also 
to secure the enjoyment of such privileges asit chose to concede. 
Now this government was falling before a tide of lawlessness 
that overthrew all the established structures of Mogol empire, and 
which, unless somehow repressed, would forcibly oblige the facto- 
ries to be closed. This critical situation was the more intense that, 
just as all native government was disappearing, the wants of both 
the French and English Companies had been greatly increased 
in consequence of their aggravated competition against each 
other, and their consequently enlarged establishments. While the 
foreign establishments in India had been limited to mere factories, 
Indian trade supplied easily both nations with returns for their 
stakes therein; but since Pondichery, Madras,and St. David’s had 
grown into fortified towns with official staffs that had the expen- 
sive proportions of territorial government, they were suffering from 
the burdens, without having the revenues, of sovereignty. The 
space in the Carnatic was too narrow to let English and French 
traders ply an intense competition against each other without 
bringing them into perpetual collisions; their factory-buildings 
were all but in sight of each other. The weaver hired by one 
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employer would be seduced by the insidious offers of the other 
to give him the stuff spun with his rival’s money; while the 
petty princes of the country would be treacherously bribed 
to crush a rival by suddenly extorting from him a ruinous toll. 
Thus it came that, in this corner of India, the dealings towards 
each other of English and French contracted that particular 
bitterness which lies in the nature of rivalry, especially when, as 
here, it is intensified by a strong spirit of self-interest. Such a 
situation defied compromise; and Indian commerce, under these 
circumstances, being unable to satisfy at once the growing require- 
ment of both rivals, a desperate struggle was inevitable, with 
gi for its prize, and ruin as the absolute consequence of de- 
eat. 

The European traders thus came to be vitally interested in 
the course of Indian politics, and the revolutions which convulsed 
the tottering throne of a puppet emperor far away at Delhi 
were anxiously watched by them in their possible consequences 
to his subaltern, the Soubahdar of the Deccan. This dignity, 
one of the highest in the Mogol empire, was then held by the 
celebrated Nizam ool Moolk. Eminently endowed with the trea- 
cherous qualities of Asiatic statesmanship, and never tired of 
weaving crafty plots, which he pursued with all the wily tenacity 
of Oriental astuteness, this prince established for himself in 
Southern India a power which had no fixed limit, and would have 
been absolute but for the unscrupulous independence which, in 
troubled times, his equally unscrupulous vassals were always 
too ready to assert on all favourable occasions. It was thus that 
the Nabob of Arcot, originally but a deputy-governor in the 
Carnatic, had managed to make himself virtually a sovereign in 
his neighbourhood. Still the power and energy of the mighty 
Nizam ool Moolk would have been more than enough to get the 
better of his unruly subordinates, had not his strength been sud- 
denly overtasked by having to cope with a new and most inde- 
fatigable foe in the Mahrattas. The appearance on the stage of 
Indian politics of this warlike Hindou people at that particular 
moment of Mogol decay is one of the most capital events in In- 
dian history. Wiry, hardy, firmly set in short and active frames, 
the Mahrattas were marked out by nature for types of the terri- 
ble marauder by the keenest instinct for prey, by immense power of 
abstemiousness, and an audacity of conception that was supported 
by an equal absence of compunction. Glory and honour had no 
attraction for the Mahratta; but he pursued pelf and booty with 
a daring that virtually trenched on the heroic. Mounted on fleet 
little horses, as rough and hardy as their riders, these Hindou 
freebooters darted down upon the rich plains under Mahometan 
rule with the fell swoop of birds of prey, snatching booty, and 
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leaving fired villages, murdered women, and devastated fields 
as the finger-posts to guide the cumbersome multitude of 
a Mogol army as soon as it could be got under arms against 
them. At first the northern territories had alone been exposed 
to their incursions ; but it was not long before Mahratta rapine 
dared to prey on the very heart of the Empire; and years ere 
Nadir Shah accomplished the last degradation of Mogol majesty 
by trampling it under foot in the streets of gutted Delhi, its tot- 
tering representative had more than once been scared within 
his palace-halls by the fearful sound of Mahratta kettledrums in 
the very suburbs of his capital. Out of these forays on the part 
of men who were at starting mere leaders of outlaws and brigands, 
there thus sprang up in India a set of principalities, which have 
since become associated for us Englishmen with never-to-be-for- 
gotten exploits. It was thus that Holcar, originally a herdsman 
on the banks of the Nira, took to leading a band of fellow-swains, 
that rapidly grew into an army, at the head of which he became 
a mighty prince; that Scindiah, a Mahratta of noble birth, but so 
reduced in circumstances as to have had to earn his livelihood as a 
servant, contrived to restore, and more than restore, the departed 
glory of his house by the valour of his sword; that the Guicowar, 
who still enjoys the hollow show of sovereignty, succeeded in 
grasping the park-like domain of Gujerat; and it was in pursu- 
ance of the same instinct that, in 1740, Ragojhee Bosla had de- 
scended upon the Carnatic. On the defeat and death of the 
Nabob, who, at the head of a cowering host of Asiatic levies, in- 
cautiously met in the open field the invaders, his son, Subderali 
Khan, humbly tried to buy them off, and already the province 
rejoiced at the news of the retreating Mahrattas; when these 
treacherous freebooters, breaking faith, suddenly turned on their 
steps and swept down on the lands around Trichinopoly and the 
European settlements. The consternation was such as if the 
Angel of Death had appeared in the heavens: the villagers fled 
from their homes; the poor weavers left their looms, the only 
thing they had in the wide world; the fields of standing corn 
were trodden down under the wanton tread of ruthless horse- 
men ; while the granaries were rifled, and their contents savagely 
scattered to the winds. So fearful were the sufferings in the 
Carnatic, that in the official accounts it is mentioned as no unusual 
occurrence to find in the hedgerows the bodies of poor wretches 
who had dropped down dead from starvation. The Council at 
Pondichery reports home, “ that in many of its usual markets 
it could not possibly get evena single piece of silk manufactured, 
the villages being quite deserted and forsaken, and the terror of 
the Mahratta so great that the sight of one horseman put to 
flight a thousand natives.” Already, at the first burst of irrup- 
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tion, Subderali Khan, in his alarm, had solicited at Pondichery a 
protection for his wife and children, which, after some delibera- 
tion, the French had accorded. The like was now granted to the 
family of Chunda Sahib, one of the many native grandees who 
had contrived to usurp independent authority, and in his 
strong fortress of Trichinopoly dared to defy the fury of the 
Mahrattas with a spirit rare amongst his countrymen. Ina 
letter, the boundless insolence of whose wording is an apt illus- 
tration of the overbearing haughtiness with which the Mahrattas 
presumed to treat all powers they came across, Ragojhee Bosla 
called on the French governor instantly to give up their fugitives, 
and upbraiding him with the disrespect he had been guilty of in 
not having sent to welcome him on his arrival in the country, 
threatened to extort, with merciless violence, the tribute he 
pretended to be due to the great Rajah, if it were not paid im- 
mediately. In spite of the weak state of the defences around 
Pondichery, Dumas determined to keep his pledge of protection. 
He answered Ragojhee’s swaggering summons with a quiet as- 
surance of his wish to remain on friendly terms with the Mah- 
rattas, but that the payment of tribute was out of the question; 
his country, he wrote, had neither gold nor silver mines; all that 
it owned was some iron, fit to be handled against assailants. 
In the Ariel papers there isa translation of the characteristically 
arrogant reply made by the Mahratta chieftain to this declara- 
tion. In allusionto Dumas’ plea for withholding tribute, he writes, 
*‘ This is well said; but remember, that we have with us hammers 
and other tools of steel, to beat the iron when heated into small 
bits; nor will we want more than half an hour to turn it to the 
purpose to which we mean to apply it. As for your soldiers, bear 
in mind that all this land belongs to the Indians. Their courage 
will be to you of no avail, and your language would have been 
more fitting if you were at home. We long have made the 
Europeans pay us tribute. There is a big town called Bassein ; 
what was the fate thereof on its refusing to comply? Of that 
you are well enough aware.” The Mahratta envoys who carried 
this threatening message were, however, visibly impressed with 
the undaunted calmness of Dumas, who declared that Pondichery 
should not fall into their hands before the last Frenchman was 
killed. From the danger of this extreme trial the settlement 
happily escaped; for when, in April 1741, he at last forced his 
way into Trichinopoly, Ragojhee Bosla found his presence 
called for at home, and accordingly left the Carnatic, carrying 
with him Chunda Sahib as prisoner, and leaving a garrison in the 
captured fortress. 

It was precisely at this dismal moment that Dupleix reached 
Pondichery, to assume the government of a forlorn settlement. 
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To whichever side he turned his eyes, nowhere could they 
descry aught which would have given an ordinary man the con- 
fidence to hope for better times. The immediate danger of 
Mahratta invasion was indeed removed, but only to make room 
for a tenfold increase of anarchy in the country evacuated. 
Amidst the vicissitudes of the conflict, Subderali Khan had been 
murdered, and Nizam ool Moolk, quick at his old tricks, had 
contrived to set up a retainer of his own, Anwarooddeen, as 
his successor in the nabobship of the Carnatic. The authority 
of this nominee was, however, merely nominal in the presence of 
a host of petty chieftains, who could not be got to bow again to 
the yoke of Mogol suzerainty, while in the southern districts 
the downfall of Chunda Sahib had removed the only power 
which there had kept the country in any kind of order. Every 
thing in India was visibly going to pieces; while, to make mat- 
ters still more painful, the difficulties of Dupleix’s position were 
annoyingly aggravated by the perverse narrow-mindedness, which 
made those who in Europe directed the affairs of the Company 
utterly obtuse to his great views. Yet, in the face of such dis- 
heartening circumstances, he never lost confidence or hesitated. 
From the moment of his arrival on this scene of seemingly hope- 
less desolation, unaided and unencouraged by aught but his own 
conviction, Dupleix had the boldness deliberately to initiate and 
prosecute a gigantic plan of recovery, with that unfaltering 
steadiness of hand which only the clearest consciousness and 
self-possession can command. 

Dupleix arrived endowed with superior power to any of his 
predecessors. He was expressly exempted from deferring to 
the opinion of his Council. Private instructions, however, sig- 
nally circumscribed the scope of these seemingly absolute pre- 


. rogatives. In spite of the ample sources of wealth which its 


last charter ought to have secured to the Company, bad man- 
agement had brought it again into the same dilapidated condi- 
tion with most French institutions of that period. It was with 
difficulty that funds could be found for the most indispensable 
calls. At a moment when large outlays were absolutely neces- 
sary, for the supply of primary wants that had been scandalously 
neglected, Dupleix found himself a dictator in name; but whose 
skill, as proven at Chandernagore, was invoked only to free the 
Company from expenditure, and was required, as by miracle, to 
convert the barren destitution of Pondichery into prosperity 
through the impossible talisman of retrenchment. In spite of 
the experience just acquired of the danger that threatened from 
the Mahrattas, and the gloomy forebodings that pervaded all 
their despatches about the imminence of war between France 
and England, the chicken-hearted pedlars, who formed the Board 
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of Directors, would not sanction the repair of those defences 
whose ruinous condition put these principal settlements at the 
mercy of the first assailant. On this one head Dupleix had 
the boldness to disregard their instructions. Advancing money 
from his own purse, he not only put the old ramparts in order, 
but also had new works thrown up towards the sea, where the 
town had hitherto been quite open. In other respects Dupleix 
did his best earnestly and punctually to conform to his orders. 
Indeed he was deeply sensible of the need for vigorous reforms 
amongst the Company’s officers, who were too generally affected 
with a scandalous corruption. Not many years before, even a 
governor-general had been convicted of glaring malversations. 
By admirable energy and sleepless vigilance, combined with 
exquisite urbanity and an instinctive sense of what was due to 
others, Dupleix successfully grappled with a rank crop of abuses, 
contrived to furnish his employers with richer cargoes than they 
had received of late, and conciliated all his subordinates who had 
no particular reason to dislike the cessation of corrupt practices. 
Short of having read weary reams of official correspondence, it 
is impossible to conceive the extent of worrying, teasing, ob- 
structive difficulties, against which this bold man’s spirit gallantly 
bore up during years of solitary struggle. To get the better of 
these was possible only for a most ardent public spirit, supported 
by a princely fortune ever at the service of the community ; 
for the general condition of the Company’s exchequer was to 
suffice but for half the year’s expenditure. At the same time 
that he thus sedulously grappled with what must have been 
painfully irksome tasks, Dupleix’s master mind was noiselessly 
busy in securing foundations, whereon to rear an imperial struc- 
ture of policy, which his enterprising intellect had conceived. 
It was at this period, when he was for ever beset with embarrass- 
ments of a most depressing kind, that Dupleix found means 
of awing and fascinating the neighbouring princes, to a degree 
which gave him an influence over them that had fallen to the 
lot of no European before. While the callous indifference of 
his employers did nothing to lighten his labours, in silence and 
by himself Dupleix won a commanding authority over the 
natives, which presently enabled him to acquire for France a 
position in India which it was beyond the strength of its disso- 
lute government to maintain. For a moment it is true that a 
worthier spirit seemed about to come over the Company. 
Dumas, Lenoir, and some other men of the same stamp,—prac- 
tical old Indians, acquainted with the country and Dupleix,— 
having gone home, had become admitted to the Board of Direc- 
tors. They, at all events, appreciated his suggestions at this 
season, and at least encouraged him by official approbations. 
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In 1746 the Directors showed their sense of his merit by obtain- 
ing for Dupleix an order of knighthood and patent of nobility; 
honours which were then rarely conferred on individuals in his 
station of life. An elaborate memorial to the king recommended 
his claims, in which it is especially said that Dupleix was then 
“supporting the Company by his credit and the resources of his 
private fortune and of his friends.” But to the concession of 
these barren honours the practical action of his approving friends 
appears to have been confined. A ribbon, a title, and some 
words of flattering expression, was all that came across from 
France to help Dupleix on in his work, which, sufficiently 
formidable and anxious before, became now complicated a thou- 
sandfold. 

In October 1744 the settlers at Pondichery heard that the 
war between France and England was actually declared, which 
the Directors had of late been foretelling with croaking dread. 
As the news, however, came in the first instance through Eng- 
lish channels at Madras, the French authorities refused to be- 
lieve the fact, in the absence of all official communication of so 
capital an occurrence from their own government. The yearly 
transports from Europe were then in arrear, as usual; and it was 
with eager anxiety that their sails were now watched for from 
Pondichery. Day after day and month after month passed, 
however, without the French settlers receiving any tidings from 
home. The stern fact stared them grimly in the face, that they 
were abandoned by the mother-country, to shift as they could 
for themselves against an enemy supplied with all he wanted. 
At this moment of supreme importance the sordid hucksters who 
constituted the Company’s Board of Directors, were not ashamed 
to prefer risking the loss of all their settlements and all their 
officers in India, rather than make any attempt to warn them of 
danger by the despatch of a ship with the chance of its being 
captured on the way. It will be difficult to find a parallel case 
to this deliberate piece of mean-spirited action, which just gives 
us @ means of comparing the princely temper of Dupleix and 
the miserly nature of those whom he served. Cut off from all 
communication with Europe, left at the mercy of stray scraps of 
rumour for all information, with a hostile squadron in the offing 
whose assault he knew that he had no means to repel, with Eng- 
lish cruisers snatching up every ship under the French flag, and 
French trade ignominiously kicked out of every market in India, 
Dupleix showed in this period of utter darkness what he was— 
a genius of surpassing order. Brilliantly dashing Frenchmen 
there have been many; but there have been few endowed with 
Dupleix’s unflinching stoutness of heart under adversity. Witha 
self-possession the cheerfulness whereof was never dimmed, he 
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not merely buoyed up his countrymen, but also contrived to do 
that whereon he painfully felt his safety to depend,—to awe into 
subserviency the fickle dispositions of the natives. Aware that 
it was not in his power to stand for an hour against the armed 
attack of the English forces if they once assailed him, he con- 
ceived the idea of making the traditional respect entertained for 
Mogol majesty serve for his protection. Artfully working on 
the pride of the Nabob, and bringing to bear, with consummate 
diplomacy, the fruits of former intercourse, Dupleix induced this 

. e . . . . ° 
prince indignantly to threaten the English with an immediate 
sack of Madras, if they ventured to molest the French in his terri- 
tories. At this period the locust swarms that composedan Asiatic 
host were still formidable in the eyes of Europeans. The Coun- 
cillors of Madras, who were quite as thorough traders in temper 
as the French Directors, trembled for their goods, and earnestly 
dissuaded accordingly the naval commanders from prosecuting 
the operations they had in view. Thus was Pondichery saved, 
though not without much which was galling. The open invo- 
cation of Mogol assistance had revealed the weakness of French 
strength to the quick natives; and the petty Foujdars of the 
neighbouring Aldees, who had once fawningly salamed before 
the gorgeous governor of Pondichery, now showed the inso- 
lence of forward underlings, since they fancied him to be, like 
themselves, dependent for his existence on the goodwill of the 

reat Mogol. It was with truly devout joy and heartfelt 
thankfulness that Dupleix at last received tidings, that the long 
vainly expected French flag had appeared off the coast, and 
that an armament was at hand, under the command of Mahé de 
la Bourdonnais, a man who deserves certainly to be ranked 
amongst the few seaworthies produced by France, but whose 
moral character was unfortunately much below his other qualities. 
Le Bourdonnais had for some years been governing with brilliant 
success the Company’s settlement at the Mauritius, and on the 
first signs of coming war had exerted himself with his own rough 
vigour to be ready to act at once with effect on its declaration. 
To his intense disgust, imperative orders to send home all the 
ships at the Mauritius, “ even though they should have to sail 
without cargoes,” had suddenly deprived him of all means of 
action. So incredibly lax had the system of French adminis- 
tration then grown, as to have rendered it possible for the 
Company’s directors to issue an order thus vitally affecting the 
interests of the country at large, without its having been first 
duly weighed by the king’s ministers. Hardly had the vessels 
set sail from the Mauritius, when, too late, however, to stop 
the mischief, there came an express from the minister Orry, in 
which, characteristically enough, he uttered the hope that La 
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Bourdonnais would have taken upon himself to disobey the instruc- 
tions sent by his superiors. The indefatigable and intelligent 
energy displayed by La Bourdonnais, in making up for the loss sus- 
tained by the departure of the vessels, deserves the greatest praise. 
The success of his efforts was in great part due to assistance 
which, in spite of his own wants, Dupleix yet found means to 
send over from the mainland. The inevitable delay had, how- 
ever, changed the aspect of affairs : whereas he might have ridden 
for awhile the Indian Ocean without an antagonist, he now had 
to put to sea with a half-armed force to meet a superior English 
squadron. In a letter to La Bourdonnais, dated 23d April 1746, 
and written immediately on the receipt of the tidings of his safe 
arrival on the coast, Dupleix freely poured forth the happy feel- 


- ings which overcame him, in language that touchingly expresses 


the genuine piety and unselfishness of his nature; for among the 
qualities which eminently distinguished Dupleix, was a simple 
unaffected sense of religion, coming out on all capital occasions, 
in striking contrast to the tone which then so generally prevailed 
amongst his countrymen. “ At Mahé you will learn,” he writes, 
all the misfortunes and the sad distress in which I have been 
plunged. But Providence did not forsake me for a minute; 
and in spite of the too apparent abandonment in which Europe 
left me, I have had the satisfaction of setting Pondichery be- 
yond the reach of insult, of meeting all the outlay caused by 
your calls on me, of considerably increasing the garrison here, 
and of supporting all the Indian factories. I owe this to Pro- 
vidence, which, supplying me with means that in truth are very 
marked proofs of its protection, was ever my stay under suffer- 
ing, sorrow, andloss. Hope never left me ; and, thanks to God 
and your wise action, I trust the nation will now soon be in a 
different situation from what has been mine these eighteen months. 
You will find in me all the assistance you have a right to expect 
from one so beholden to you as myself. The honour of success 
willbe yours, and I shall hold myself lucky in contributing thereto 
through means that owe their value entirely to your skill.” 

This cordiality did not last long. La Bourdonnais is a man 
who, the very reverse of Dupleix, has won a spotless reputation 
which is much above his deserts. His memory has enjoyed 
the happy accident of being enshrined in the popular eloquence 
of Bernardin de St. Pierre’s sentimental romance, and of being 
surrounded by the fascinating halo which encircles a benefactor 
and a victim. In his autocratic dominion at the Mauritius, 
where wild nature, never yet brought under cultivation, of- 
fered the very best field for his indomitable and intelligent 
energy, La Bourdonnais achieved truly brilliant results. But 
for the complex dealings of civilised life with men who were 
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his equals, he was too much the slave of headstrong passion and 
selfish greed. His irascible temper constantly flew out into the 
coarsest language of a seaman of the lowest type, while ignobly 
sordid motives were the chief stimulants of his remarkably ac- 
tive and shrewd enterprise. Also the same happy capacity of 
making the most out of the slenderest materials, which as gover- 
nor enabled him to do such wonderful things, helped him, when 
involved in controversy, to put together misrepresentations so 
plausible, and so artful, as to be masterpieces of casuistry and 
suppression. 

The capture of Madras had all along been the capital pro- 
ject entertained by La Bourdonnais and Dupleix. Both men 
in their correspondence exhibit an equal eagerness to concen- 
trate all their efforts on this object, which Dupleix pronounces 
to be alone of real value. In this view he was not prompted by 
a merely piratical instinct. What Dupleix meditated, was to 
deal a crushing blow to the infant strength of English power 
and English enterprise in that part of India, and utterly to 
sweep away from its soil by one capital success, the power that 
threatened effectively to cripple that imperial authority which 
he aimed at acquiring for his countrymen. As things then 
stood, the prosperity and greatness of English power in the 
Carnatic might well be thought to depend on the possession of 
Madras. There alone had it attained the proportions of a po- 
litical settlement; and Madras once taken, Dupleix reckoned 
that Fort St. David, the only other English post in that region, 
would fall of itself. It cannot be said that in this scheme Du- 
pleix was carried away by foolish confidence. The military 
weakness of the English at that time is conclusively shown by 
their shameful and instantaneous surrender of Madras; while 
the scarcity of sites on the dangerous coast of Coromandel, would 
have made it difficult to compensate by new settlements for the 
loss of the old ones, had Dupleix been enabled by his wretched 
government to maintain the conquests he achieved. The mis- 
take of his life lies in the fact that, carried along by the impulse 
of his soaring mind, he altogether overlooked the wretched 
nature of those on whom he had to rely for support. 

On reaching Pondichery, La Bourdonnais began by show- 
ing his wonted activity; but before many days were over, his 
peevish temper broke out in complaints. He falsely declared 
that Dupleix was bent on thwarting him, and vehemently as- 
serted that, from mere superciliousness, he refused him sixty 
guns of a particular weight, to complete the armament of his 
hastily-equipped ships. The truth is, that although Pondichery 
was miserably provided, Dupleix stripped it so bare of guns as 
to furnish La Bourdonnais with ten more than he had asked, 
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although, from no fault of his, they could not be of the exact 
calibre he desired. The true grievance with La Bourdonnais 
was, that he found himself not invested with supreme authority. 
He pretended to the right of superseding even the authority of 
the Council, of taking the whole administration into his own 
hands,—a claim for which he could not show the shadow of a 
title. In vain did Dupleix exhaust the resources of his winning 
courtesy to humour La Bourdonnais’ crossness, and meet his 
peevish whims,—going so far as to deprive Pondichery of its 
garrison, to make up the complement of marines he asked for. 
In spite of his entreaties, the admiral still kept loitering in 
the harbour, and, by his inactivity, gave the lie to his reputa- 
tion, while precious days slipped by. At last he did grum- 
blingly consent to put to sea; as yet, however, only to re- 
connoitre the English squadron in the neighbourhood. With 
painful surprise Dupleix now received a surly letter from La 
Bourdonnais, expressing his distinct disinclination to proceed 
with the intended enterprise unless the Council took on itself 
the whole responsibility. A proceeding so palpably suggested 
by selfish peevishness was something utterly foreign to Dupleix’s 
ardently public-spirited nature. Firm in his convictions, con- 
scious of his authority, he therefore insisted on the execution of 
the original project; and, in deference to his orders, on the 14th 
September, the French troops landed four leagues south of 
Madras. 

Once in the field, La Bourdonnais for a while became him- 
self again. With his wonted determination, he pushed his 
forces up to the very walls of Madras, and took such vigorous 
measures for its bombardment, that the governor, Mr. Morse, 
was frightened into surrender before the besiegers had lost a 
man. Nothing in Dupleix’s life has been more grossly dis- 
torted, and more successfully made a peg for fastening on 
him the charge of shameless faithlessness, than his behaviour 
about the surrender of Madras. It is not wonderful that our 
historians Orme and Mill, naturally not likely to be biassed in 
favour of the greatest antagonist of English ascendency in India, 
should have been hastily misled into adopting fallacies eminently 
favourable to our interests, when they had been dressed up by 
La Bourdonnais with an artfulness to take in even his own 
countrymen. Here, however, we are trying to tell the simple 
facts of Dupleix’s life. What he did on this occasion alone in- 
terests us, and not the extraneous grounds, which may have 
justified a violent protest against measures signally injurious 
to our interests, In pushing this protest as loudly and as 
eagerly as they could, the English officials fulfilled their duty 
to their employers. They were there to protect their master’s 
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property, and it would have been criminal neglect on their part 
to hang back when, on grounds valid or invalid, the French 
admiral chose suddenly to volunteer pleas in their behalf. But 
this question is to be considered by itself; and only through 
sophistry has it been made to involve Dupleix in a charge of 
dishonour or breach of faith. By the capitulation signed the 
21st September, it was expressly declared to be reserved for 
further negotiation on what terms Madras might be ransomed. 
La Bourdonnais’ own letters prove conclusively that, beyond 
this vague proviso, nothing whatever was contracted. On the 
23d he wrote to Dupleix: “The terms on which the town sur- 
rendered have put it, so to say, at my discretion. ‘There is a 
kind of capitulation, however, whereof I enclose a copy, and 
which, as you will perceive, but tends to authorise my right of 
deciding on the fate of the town.” He then goes on to say 
that he means to put on board ship whatever may possibly be 
worth the cost of transport; “after which, I will treat with the 
English about the ransom of the town.” Indeed, the panic 
which seized Mr. Morse had been so intense that, when treat- 
ing with La Bourdonnais, he had actually forgotten to claim a 
copy of the deed of capitulation. Before, however, the receipt 
of these tidings, and on the very day when Madras fell, Dupleix 
had sent a messenger with instructions to La Bourdonnais in 
reference to this event. The Mogol power, which a short while 
before Dupleix had invoked for his protection, was now attempt- 
ing to enforce in turn its authority over him. The Nabob An- 
warooddeen, proud of the success of his threats against the 
English, haughtily summoned Dupleix likewise to desist from 
war in what he claimed as his own territory, and showed every 
disposition to enforce his pretensions by arms. In his utter 
want of soldiers, and with the siege of Madras still pending, 
Dupleix found it expedient to have recourse to the art of diplo- 
macy ; and he softened the Nabob’s anger by the promise to 
give up to him Madras when taken. Accordingly, on the 21st 
September, he instructed the admiral “to listen to no proposal 
which might be made for a ransom, as this would be to deceive 
the Nabob, and make him join our enemies.” It is no fault of 
La Bourdonnais that, on the 21st September, he should have 
disregarded at Madras instructions which then were only just 
being penned at Pondichery; but it is a most grave charge 
that, in defiance of these distinct instructions, when received on 
the 26th September, he should have deliberately concluded a 
fresh convention with the English governor, whereby he en- 
gaged that, on the 15th October, Madras should be restored on 
payment of 1,100,000 pagodas.* This treaty Dupleix absolutely 
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refused to ratify. With the simple and earnest accents of patriotic 
devotion, and a truly noble disregard of all personab questions, 
Dupleix tried to appeal to La Bourdonnais’ better nature by 
every possible argument. The admiral met his advances with 
a frantic ill-will that passed all bounds of decency. He would 
rave and storm like a spoilt child or a bully; launch out into 
the most intemperate language, and act in a way for which he 
would have been broken by a court-martial. Once he sent the 
whole Pondichery contingent on board ship, and threatened to 
transport it to the Mauritius, if the opposition to a ransom were 
not desisted from; and when Dupleix’s commissioners reached 
the camp, he treated them with public and insulting contempt. 
By garbled documents he sought to prove himself invested with 
supreme authority, and that the Government had expressly 
forbidden him to make any conquests. The first statement was 
an impudent assertion, without any ground; while the second 
rested on the perversion of instructions issued in 1741, and hay- 
ing reference merely to the contingencies of a cruise on which 
he had then been sent. ‘The fact is, that while Dupleix was 
courteously but inflexibly firm on a point which, to him, was a 
corner-stone in a great structure long meditated,—La Bour- 
donnais, there is too much reason to believe, cared for nothing 
beyond an evacuation, from which he was to derive personal 
profit. And now first, after a long course of previous alterca- 
tion, La Bourdonnais of a sudden affirmed that the town had 
never been surrendered at discretion, but under an explicit 
condition of being restored to its owners again on ransom. 
With loud bluster he spoke of his honour, and swore that he 
would rather face death over and over again than rest under 
the imputation of a breach of faith. During the whole of this 
discreditable bickering, La Bourdonnais, though outwardly under 
the dominion of indignant passion, acted with cunning self-com- 
mand. The dexterity with which he contrived subterfuges amid 
his bursts of fury, might elicit the admiration of the most ac- 
complished special pleader. Baffled by the persistent firmness 
of Dupleix in the only object he had at heart, he cared only to 
extricate himself from his false position in a manner sufficiently 
plausible to let him hope in another field still to turn the tables 
against his opponent. His desire to get away was visibly sti- 
mulated by his nautical knowledge of the danger at hand to 
his fleet in the expected monsoon. Accordingly he pitched on 
the expedient of a new convention, which prolonged the right 
of French occupation till the 15th January. In a despatch 
of the 23d October, the Council of Pondichery declared its 


did not amount to forty-eight hours, as is proved by the correspondence, which 
we have compared. 
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sanction of all the other articles, but distinctly refused to ratify 
any treaty that limited the French power of occupation. On 
that same day the monsoon winds swept across the coast of 
Madras in a fearful hurricane, inflicting terrible disasters on the 
French fleet in its open roads. One ship foundered, with all 
aboard ; many were totally disabled; all suffered considerably ; 
and La Bourdonnais, apparently stung to despair at the misfor- 
tune, with which his conscience reproached him as the cause, 
from that instant seems to have had no other thought than to 
get away as fast as he could, without caring what might happen 
when once he was out of the way himself. It is only so that 
one can interpret his last action before embarking. With the 
official rejection of his convention in his possession, he not only 
had the audacity to confirm it, but actually to adda preamble as- 
serting that it had been ratified! Then, with all the demons 
of spiteful passion in his breast, and utterly indifferent as to what 
might ensue, La Bourdonnais set sail for the Mauritius, whence 
he soon proceeded to France. There he was flung into the 
Bastille for peculation and misconduct; and it is mainly due to 
the cruel dilatoriness of the French courts of law, which kept 
him untried in confinement for years, that his artful and copious 
misrepresentations secured for him in popular estimation the 
interesting character of a victim. 

La Bourdonnais’ sails had scarcely dropped out of sight, 
when there appeared before Madras an army, it is said, of 
a hundred thousand Indians, which the Nabob, furious at Du- 
pleix’s procrastinating pleas, had despatched to wrest the city 
from his grasp. Dupleix, however, was determined that Madras 
should be given up to native authority only when stripped of 
all its European fortifications; and as this could not be done at 
that moment, he instantly resolved to defy the Nabob. Freed 
now from the trammels of a mutinous commander, he displayed 
in an eminent degree his native energy; and a small transport 
of reinforcements having luckily come in from Europe, he was 
not afraid to despatch a force of little more than a couple of 
hundred men, under Paradis, a dashing Swiss soldier of fortune, 
to try and relieve the French left at Madras. About four miles 
south of Madras, at St. Thomé, once a Portuguese city of splen- 
dour, the handful of Europeans met the Nabob’s host, supported 
by a swarm of artillery, and strongly posted on the opposite bank 
ofa river. The odds might well seem overwhelming, especially 
as experience had then not yet dispelled belief in native prow- 
ess; for since the days of the Portuguese, no Europeans had 
met the Indians in open battle. But Paradis was a man of 
quick resolution. He at once determined to cut his way through 
the Nabob’s camp; and dashing into the river, led his few men in 
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a compact charge against the Indian entrenchment. The result 
was a victory for the French, so instantaneous and so complete 
as to have been matter for wonder to both sides. It is a me- 
morable action ; for here the Europeans first learnt the secret 
of their superior vigour, and the swaggering arrogance of the 
Indians was first cowed. - Delivered from further molestation by 
the wild flight of the Nabob’s rabble, Dupleix lost no time in 
dealing with Madras. A proclamation repudiated all consider- 
ation for La Bourdonnais’ unauthorised convention, and declared 
Madras to be held by simple right of conquest. It is not true, 
however, that the towns-people were subjected to harsh treat- 
ment. The popular story about the Madras prisoners having 
been marched in procession through Pondichery, is one of the 
many spiteful falsehoods with which La Bourdonnais’ unscru- 
pulous imagination stuffed his libellous pamphlets. The town 
and all the Company’s property was pronounced a prize; and 
the same motives of policy which, in 1761, made us dismantle 
Pondichery, made Dupleix: level the defences of Madras; but 
there was no injury done to private property, or to the prisoners 
of war. On the contrary, very explicit testimony exists to the 
courtesy and kindness which Dupleix showed to his English 
captives. 

The extraordinary activity of Dupleix in bringing matters 
to a close at Madras, was mainly stimulated by his hope to con- 
summate his success in the Carnatic by the capture of St. David's, 
before the arrival of reinforcements from England. In this 
expectation he was, however, doomed to signal disappointment. 
If, as is probable, the shameful surrender of Madras inspired 
him with contempt for the English in India, he now learnt that 
they had in them a spirit that only wanted rousing to become 
formidable. Instead of following Mr. Morse’s faint-hearted 
example, the men who garrisoned St. David’s determined on 
defending it to the last, with all the spirit of soldiers and the 
art of diplomatists. In spite of the panic inspired by the rout 
at St. Thomé, the Nabob was once more induced to bring his 
multitude into the field, while a yet more efficient auxiliary for 
the English was found in the scandalously mutinous character 
of the French troops. From paltry parsimony the French, 
Directors were glad to recruit their soldiers in the gaols and bag- 
nios of France; so that the Company’s army was notoriously a 
refuge open to all who otherwise were beyond the pale of 
society. The least harm such ruffians could do was to desert at 
once on landing; but, unfortunately, their knavery was gene- 
rally up to timing their insubordination by the need there might 
be for their services. In an estimate of Dupleix’s doings, it 
must ever be borne in mind how painfully he was all along em- 
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barrassed by his forced dependence on the services of such worth- 
less knaves. Over and over again his best-concerted projects 
were hopelessly baffled by the disgraceful conduct of his officers 
and soldiers, as on this particular occasion he saw himself obliged 
to entrust the command to a man whom he knew to be unfit, 
merely because the officers intimated that they would not do 
their duty under Paradis, as a stranger. But Dupleix was not 
a man easily turned from his object. Difficulties only stimu- 
lated his energy; and thus, partly by negotiation with the fickle 
Nabob, partly by active warfare, he pressed Fort St. David 
with a vigour that already made its surrender appear certain, 
when his successes were arrested by the arrival of a force from 
Europe which turned the scales utterly against him, and threat- 
ened the total destruction of French power. Admiral Bos- 
cawen brought a squadron and forces which constituted the 
mightiest European armament that had yet been seen in those 
regions. There were upwards of thirty vessels, while the land 
forces numbered seven thousand fighting men, supplied with an 
ample stock of ordnance. Not merely in India, but also in 
Europe, the expedition was at that time looked on as a wonder- 
ful effort of strength for a people to put forth at the opposite 
corner of the world. At the sight of this army, the French 
naturally abandoned the siege of St. David’s, and hastened to 
shelter themselves at home. Thither the Admiral pursued them, 
and on the 30th of August 1748 the trenches were opened 
before Pondichery. The situation of the town was most criti- 
cal, with a meagre garrison wanting in all soldier-like qualities, 
and officers who were for the most part as ignorant of honour 
as of their profession. To make matters worse, Paradis fell early 
inasally. It is a standard story, that has gone the round of 
all writers, how Dupleix, so presumptuous in mind, was yet a 
physical coward, whose knees shook at the whistle of a bullet; 
and how he himself was not ashamed to excuse the fact, by say- 
ing that the noise of arms disturbed his power of thought. The 
only authority for the statement is one of those widely dissemi- 
nated and thoroughly libellous publications circulated by the 
Company on its quarrel with Dupleix. No one who has tested 
their worth will be disposed to accept their sole authority for 
any thing. That Dupleix’s abilities were more at home in the 
cabinet than the field needs no illustration; but that, with his 
unflinching resolution of mind, he should have been a trembling 
dastard in physical danger, would be difficult to believe, even if 
we had no contrary testimony in his conduct at this time. It was 
Dupleix alone who, by his unflagging watchfulness and unruffled 
serenity, is confessed to have infused into both townsmen and 
garrison the courage and confidence successfully to withstand 
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the assault of the enemy. Calling to mind the studies of his 
boyhood, he himself assumed the duties of chief engineer, and 
personally directed the operations against the besiegers, who were 
then arrested by those defences which his foresight had formerly 
erected on the seaside in defiance of his instructions. At the 
same time Admiral Boscawen, though a good seaman, was a 
poor general, and did not understand how to operate effectively 
against the town. His ships got roughly handled from the 
walls, and his batteries were repeatedly dismounted; while with 
the unhealthy rains of autumn sickness broke out in his camp. 
In addition, the period of the monsoon was again come round 
with its terrific hurricanes on that dangerous coast. These con- 
siderations induced Admiral Boscawen to abandon the siege. 
On the 6th October Dupleix had the satisfaction to behold 
the retreat of the English forces, who left behind them ten 
guns and more than a thousand men. The pomp with which 
Dupleix celebrated his success has been freely commented upon 
as a piece of vain boastfulness. The truth is, that at that 
moment the moral consequences of this victorious issue of the 
defence of Pondichery were immense in their influence on the 
Indians. Dupleix was undoubtedly a man who, from a natural 
sumptuousness of disposition, had an instinctive taste for state ; 
but it is also very certain that, in the great displays which 
on public occasions he ostentatiously made, he was particu- 
larly actuated with the idea of impressing the native mind 
with his might. The siege of Pondichery had been watched 
with intense eagerness by the fickle Asiatics, as the event that 
would prove whether in truth the great French governor they 
had begun to dread was the invulnerable man they had be- 
lieved; or whether they could turn against him with impunity. 
In pompously celebrating his victory, therefore, by gorgeous 
Te Deums, and-announcing his triumphs to the great Mogol 
himself in terms, which to our European ears must partake of 
exaggeration, Dupleix only did what, at that very critical mo- 
ment, was well calculated to strike Eastern imaginations. Nor 
were the results of his success trifling in themselves. So de- 
jected were the English by their failure, that, shutting them- 
selves within Fort St. David, they entirely desisted from all 
active war; and left the field open to Dupleix, had he possessed 
the requisite forces. Ina few weeks’ time, however, there came 
news from Europe which completely changed the aspect of 
affairs. At Aix-la-Chapelle a treaty had been signed between 
France and England, by which Madras was to be given back. 
To Dupleix this event was a bitter mortification; but the orders 
from France were imperative, and so in August 1749 he sor- 
rowfully surrendered a conquest on which he had expended so 
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much anxious effort, from a conviction of its indispensable im- 
portance for the empire with which he meditated to endow his 
countrymen in India. 

The peace solemnised by this act was then already practi- 
cally broken afresh, though for a while both French and English 
persisted in masking their forces under the flimsy disguise of 
mere auxiliaries. Already, when cooped up within Fort St. 
David, the English in their distress had welcomed the advances 
of a pretender to the throne of Tanjore, who promised a cession 
of territory if they would support him with arms. At the very 
same moment fresh storm-clouds of ominous darkness were 
rising in an opposite direction. A Mahratta invasion, this time 
in concert with a rebellion on the part of native chieftains, again 
visibly threatened Southern India with fearful visitation. It 
will be remembered that, after taking Trichinopoly, Ragojhee 
Bosla had carried away with him Chunda Sahib. This restless 
intriguer had applied all the cunning of his wily mind to in- 
gratiating himself into the good will of his captor. It has been 
hitherto supposed that Dupleix was the first to think of obtain- 
ing Chunda Sahib’s liberation from Mahratta confinement, with 
the view of using him as a tool. A document in the Ariel col- 
lection proves the latter by his own cunning to have made good 
the first step, and that Dupleix had nothing to do with setting 
him loose. In a highly curious letter, written from the Mah- 
ratta country, Chunda Sahib informs Dupleix of all that had 
happened since he had been carried off a prisoner, and of his 
various attempts to come to terms with Ragojhee; how at last 
the influence of various Mahratta lords, amongst them the Peish- 
wa, had brought about an understanding ; and how therefore he 
was now in a condition to announce his speedy arrival in the Car- 
natic, with a force more than strong enough to cope even with 
the whole power of the Nizam. This force was Ragojhee’s, 
who, having wrung out of Chunda Sahib all that he could get 
as ransom, was quite ready for a pretext to spoil afresh the 
Carnatic. Dupleix at once seized with instinctive sagacity all 
the chances involved in the startling event. On the one hand, 
fearful and ruinous disorders beyond the power of man to com- 
pute, would alight on the Carnatic in the wake of this Mahratta 
invasion, if allowed to run its wild course without interference; 
while on the other, that permanent ascendency of French power, 
which was the cherished object of Dupleix’s ambition, might 
be secured, if, by boldly substituting himself for the Mahratta 
chieftain, he furnished Chunda Sahib the assistance which, by 
helping him to a nominal principality, would in the end make of 
him a mere vassal. With characteristic decision Dupleix had 
the nerve, on his own responsibility, to adopt the latter policy, 
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with all its immense risks. Before, however, time had allowed 
him to take the slightest practical action, accidental circumstances 
swelled into truly startling proportions the enterprise with which 
he was allying himself. At this conjuncture died the old fox of 
the Deccan, Nizam ool Moulk, when his vast dominions were im- 
mediately contested between his son Nazirjung and his grandson 
Murzaphajung. Amongst the disputed territories was, of course, 
the Carnatic, the nabobship over which was still held by An- 
warooddeen. Murzaphajung got worsted by his competitor, 
when, with the natural affinity which generally makes pretenders 
herd together, Chunda Sahib offered him the assistance of his 
forces, provided Murzaphajung, as Soubahdar ofthe Deccan, would 
grant him the nabobship of the Carnatic in addition to his origi- 
nal principality of Trichinopoly. With this offer Murzaphajung 
gladly closed, and at once joined Chunda Sahib’s camp. ‘Thus 
before Dupleix was consulted in the matter, he found himself an 
active partner in a struggle which involved not merely the resto- 
ration of an ejected chieftain to his paltry lordship, but the actual 
instalment of the sovereign whose title, in law at all events, was 
held to be supreme over the whole of the vast country claimed 
by the Mogols to the south of the Nerbudda. 

Instead of being daunted at the sudden evidence of having 
got entangled in this gigantic enterprise, out of all proportion, 
apparently, to the forces at his disposal, Dupleix showed the 
greatest alacrity to pursue it. Alone he had taken an accurate 
measure of the relative strength of Asiatic and European vigour, 
and confident in his calculations, boldly faced odds which made 
others tremble. A treaty was signed with Chunda Sahib, by 
which the native troops in the Company’s service were to be 
lent him, on condition of his taking them for the time into his 
pay; while a body of European soldiers, commanded by Count 
d’Auteuil, were to serve as auxiliaries, in return for his ceding 
to the French a strip of land in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Pondichery. In this, his first distinct. action upon the field 
of Indian statesmanship, the principles are clearly indicated that 
all along fixedly guided Dupleix’s policy. With him it was a 
matter of absolute conviction that, if its present mode of carry- 
ing on affairs were persisted in, the Company must end in in- 
solvency, because it had saddled itself with necessarily unpro- 
fitable incumbrances, and maintained settlements that in their 
present shape must prove a yearly drain upon its coffers. To 
create an Indian revenue available and adequate for all the 
Company’s current expenditure was therefore the cardinal object 
of his plans. India, he was of opinion, could be made to pay 
for herself by restricting territorial possessions to lordships like 
the one just obtained, of small extent, but particularly fertile in 
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commercial resources, and therefore likely to yield large returns 
without the heavy drawback consequent on large establishments. 
Moreover, Dupleix had an unwavering confidence in the superi- 
ority of European vigour. He firmly believed that, once backed 
by a fair command of means, it could easily bend the vastness of 
the Indian continent beneath its supremacy ; and that the Indian 
princes, cowering into subserviency, could be made to pay for 
that imperial elevation of a European trading company in which 
he alone saw the force that could get the better of the Mah- 
ratta hordes bent on plunging India into an anarchy fatal not 
merely to its general prosperity, but to the very existence of 
commerce. At the same time he never forgot that he was the 
servant of a merchant body, which, though not loth to enjoy 
an empire, would never venture deliberately to attempt its con- 
quest ; and therefore he artfully contrived all his acquisitions in 
a manner to throw the original expense on those who in the end 
were to lose their independence.~ 

It was July 1749 when the French troops started from Pon- 
dichery to join Chunda Sahib. They amounted to 2000 Sepoys, 
taken by the Indian prince into his pay, and 400 Europeans, 
commanded by Count d’Auteuil. Anwarooddeen, on his side, 
also marched ; and at Ambour a battle ensued, which, thanks to 
the French, ended in a victory rendered complete by the Nabob’s 
death. By this event Chunda Sahib found himself, after one 
engagement, virtually in possession of nearly the whole Carnatic. 
After a flying visit to the capital, Arcot, he hastened to Pondi- 
chery, where during his long confinement his family had con- 
tinued to enjoy hospitable protection; and by his profuse 
donations he evinced his deep sense of thankfulness for the 
services he had received at the hands of the French. It 
deserves notice, that the steady faithfulness which Chunda Sahib 
always showed to the French alliance appears to have been 
mainly inspired by his experience of the unwavering protection 
which they had given to his household. Often as Dupleix has 
been accused of an inordinate love of pageantry, it is certain 
that at this conjuncture he was urgent with Chunda Sahib 
not to waste his time in pompous shows, but to pursue his ad- 
vantages against the late Nabob’s son, Mehemet Ali, who had 
contrived to escape from the battle-field into the strong fortress 
of Trichinopoly,—a site of capital importance, and destined to 
become the pivot of the operations on which eventually Du- 
pleix’s fortunes turned. In one direction Trichinopoly was a 
stronghold commanding the way into Mysore, Tanjore, and the 
adjoining tract, called Tondiman’s country; while in the oppo- 
site one, it raked the whole southern portion of the Carnatic. 
The defences were as elaborate as Indian engineering and con- 
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struction could contrive, and much strengthened besides by the 
natural advantage of its site. Lying ninety miles inland, on 
the crown of a rugged block of granite that rises some 600 feet 
above the rich alluvial plain watered by the Cavery, Trichin- 
opoly was girt by a double wall of massive masonry, flanked by 
towers of solid strength. The Cavery flows close below the 
town, having just above it thrown off a branch called the 
Coleroon. Here two streams enclose a narrow island several 
miles in length, whereon stood the famed shrine of Seringham 
with a most holy image of Vishnu, before which Bramah himself 
had bowed in prayer; a very city of monumental buildings, 
guarded against profane intrusion by a host of Brahmins, and 
covering no less than four miles of ground with its seven lines 
of gigantically stout walls. In vain Dupleix eagerly remon- 
strated with his two Indian princes on the danger of omit- 
ing to oust Mehemet Ali at once from so formidable a position, 
and thus secure themselves in the Deccan; his words fell dead on 
Asiatic superciliousness, Asiatic love of enjoyment, and Asiatic 
cupidity. Chunda Sahib had an outstanding debt against the 
King of Tanjore, which, thinking himself now strong enough 
to extort its payment, he would claim before attending to 
other matters. This did not go as fast as he had thought. 
It was only when the French commander took matters into his 
own hands, in deference to Dupleix’s pressing orders, that at 
last the king was frightened into terms. But meanwhile time 
had been given for that formidable danger to gather head, which 
all along Dupleix had been anxiously foreseeing and vainly warn- 
ing against. 

Nazirjung had got the bulk of the Deccan into motion, 
and was already on the confines of the Carnatic with a host 
which resembled in its proportions more a people on migration 
than an army. Every nabob and every rajah-within the wide 
extent of his dominion had sent his contingent to swell the 
rabble of this overgrown swarm; so that when Nazirjung, beam- 
ing with the gorgeous jewellery of Asiatic magnificence, like a 
second Xerxes, reviewed under the walls of Gingy this motley 
host, his supercilious pride could gloat with exultant self-con- 
fidence over the sight of more than 300,000 so-called fighting- 
men, dragging along 800 pieces of cumbersome artillery, and 
1300 elephants. Hither came Mehemet Ali with his handful 
of retainers, and hither also, a far more important accession, 
came three wild hordes of Mahratta horsemen, hot for the busi- 
ness of war and plunder. On the receipt of these tidings, 
Chunda Sahib and his fellow-adventurers broke at once away 
from Tanjore, to retreat with precipitation on Pondichery. 
Already on their former visit, amidst circumstances of so much 
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magnificence, Dupleix had been withal obliged to provide their 
exchequer with the requisite money; and now again they came 
before him as beggars, with a swarm of mercenaries crying 
out for arrears of pay. Dupleix, although put out by the 
foolish behaviour of his confederates, was too thoroughly 
aware of his own stake in the issue of the contest to desert 
them at this critical conjuncture. The first thing he thought 
about was to stave off the imminent danger of an overwhelming 
attack, and to gain time for bringing some order into his mutin- 
ous army. Master in all the false wiles of diplomacy, so as to 
be a match for the most cunning Asiatic, Dupleix stooped to 
inveigle Nazirjung into suicidal inaction by assurances and pre- 
tensions that must be pronounced unblushing lies. The ever- 
treacherous and suspicious nature of the Oriental prince, caught 
by the naturalness of the bait, was gulled by Dupleix’s intima- 
tion that he distrusted his present allies, and that he had used 
his influence to prevent their getting hold of Trichinopoly. 
No excuse can gloss over the gross falsehood which Dupleix 
here consented to employ for his purposes. It has been often 
remarked, that as the physical tone of European frames is apt 
to become unstrung by the enervating action of Eastern climate, 
so also the purity of our moral feelings too often catches a taint 
from long intercourse with Eastern falsehood. ‘The stain of 
this contamination has dimmed the brightness of many a Euro- 
pean genius in the Indian world; and it must be admitted that 
the treacherous nature of Oriental statecraft is painfully visible 
in the lying device by which Dupleix secured on this occasion 
the respite he was in need of. Freely advancing money from 
his own purse, while he was assiduously inveigling Nazirjung 
into fatal inaction, Dupleix got the native levies to march again 
into the field, and by extraordinary exertions managed to in- 
crease the contingent of drilled troops to the number of two 
thousand men. It was with nervous anxiety that he watched 
their advance against the enemy, for with all his self-sacrifice he 
had found himself unable to satisfy all demands, and was keenly 
alive to the untrustworthy temper of the officers, as usual fore- 
most in turning to account the distress of the public service. 
Auteuil quickly found himself in the most painful position that 
can well befall a brave soldier—that of being forsaken by all 
around him. The officers became the seducers of their men, 
plying them with tales and showing them the road to mutiny. 
In the night of the 3d April 1750 Dupleix was roused out of 
bed by a despatch from Auteuil with details of this fatal dis- 
affection. It was a desperate situation, that might well strike 
the stoutest heart with despondency. The only officers to be 
laid hands on turned traitors in a body; the whole army, in a 
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state of dissolution, at the mercy of an enemy now rendered 
truly formidable by the recent accession of British auxiliary 
forces ; and all the disaster befalling just when mighty designs, 
the dreams of many years, seemed really on the point of success. 
In this terrible pinch, Dupleix, anxious above all to avoid the 
fatal impression that would be created by the defeat of his 
army, had the extraordinary audacity and presence of mind still 
to think of attempting, by a resolute bearing, to frighten the 
pampered and dissolute Nazirjung into a treaty, which could 
have for its effect only to strip him of the victory that then was 
within his grasp. What is still more wonderful is, that the 
Soubahdar readily listened to his insidious proposal, and was on 
the point of signing a treaty, when the French officers, informed 
of what was going on, and determined not to be baulked of their 
chance of wringing money out of their employers, gave the sig- 
nal of mutiny by throwing up their commissions in a body ; so 
that Auteuil, to prevent the entire annihilation of the army, 
saw himself obliged instantly to operate as well as he could a 
retreat on Pondichery. In this he was accompanied by Chunda 
Sahib; but Murzaphajung, who behaved more gallantly than 
most of his countrymen, fell into the hands of his kinsman’s 

ursuing forces. Meanwhile Dupleix, elated at the success of 
his bold attempt on Nazirjung’s nerves, was sitting at Pondi- 
chery in eager expectation of the immediate coming of the mes- 
senger with the signed treaty, when a native servant, shaking 
with terror, burst into the room with the exclamation that the 
French troops were all cut to pieces. The next instant a wild 
shriek of “the Mahrattas! the Mahrattas !” rang through the 
streets, and the inhabitants of Pondichery came madly sweep- 
ing out of their houses, under the impression that the dreaded 
marauders were actually galloping through the city-gates. 
This panic was due to the wantonly exaggerated statement 
of the recreant officers, who were the first to reach Pondi- 
chery, and naturally dealt in false stories. These runaways 
Dupleix at once had arrested, and then hurried forward in 
the direction of the army, which he found cowering behind 
the boundary hedge of the Pondichery ledge, like a flock of 
sheep huddled together under a fence against a storm. The loss 
of life had been trifling, but the despondency and prostration 
of the men was so complete that in their panic they quite forgot 
that the enemy had had nothing whatever to do with their re- 
treat. Yet this truly disheartening state of things did not for 
a'moment visibly discourage Dupleix. In distress his courage 
seemed to grow; and conscious that his own self-confidence 
alone could supply others with that necessary quality, he never 
let the world look into the anxieties of his heart. No slight on 
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the part of the now arrogant Nazirjung could induce him to de- 
sist from pursuing those negotiations, in which he alone saw the 
means of retrieving his position. New envoys were despatched 
to the Indian camp, with secret instructions to seek every pos- 
sible occasion for fomenting dissensions amongst the Soubahdar’s 
followers. In this they were completely successful; and while 
Dupleix was assiduously improving the temper of his soldiers, to 
a degree that speaks volumes for his personal spirit, his pleni- 
otentiaries were hatching plots with some rajahs in the camp. 
By condign punishment of the ring-leaders, but especially by 
his example, Dupleix achieved a wonderful improvement in the 
troops, and he resolved that their confidence should be encour- 
aged by a military success. A well-planned night-attack on 
Nazirjung’s camp was accordingly executed; and such was the 
terror inspired by three hundred Frenchmen, who broke upon 
the mighty host at early dawn, when drunk with the fumes of 
narcotics, that the Soubahdar, now as trembling as he had been 
overbearing the day before, fled right away to Arcot. This 
brilliant feat was immediately followed by the opening move in 
a great design long meditated by Dupleix. At the mouth of 
the river Kristna, in one of the richest tracts of India, lies 
Masulipatam, where the French had owned a small factory, re- 
cently destroyed by Nazirjung. Thither Dupleix now secretly 
despatched a force by sea, which, boldly attacking the town, 
captured a possession of the greatest possible commercial value, 
while it besides threatened the Soubahdar’s rear. Almost at the 
same hour another exploit spread consternation amongst the 
natives, which was due to a young French officer, of transcend- 
ent abilities, as well in the closet as the field. This was the 
Marquis de Bussy, who having, when a child, lost his father, 
and inherited little beyond his pedigree, had come out in search 
of a fortune to India, where he originally served at Mauritius, 
under La Bourdonnais, whom he followed to Madras. While 
the French Company’s officers were generally but too notorious 
for their low and sordidly coarse character, the Marquis de Bussy 
exhibited the exquisite breeding of gentle blood, in conjunction 
with a noble nature and brilliant parts. In striking contrast to 
his dissolute and idle comrades, the Marquis de Bussy, actuated 
by an intelligent spirit of enterprise, was indefatigable in acquir- 
ing knowledge of India, so as even to become master of its lan- 
guage. This rare and aspiring curiosity, coupled with other 
spirited qualities, in the high-bred and brilliant nobleman, 
quickly attracted the warm-hearted Dupleix, who took the 
young officer into his especial confidence, and treated him like a 
favourite son. 
The great readiness always to appreciate merit, and lovingly 
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promote its recognition, without the slightest feeling of personal 
jealousy, is one of the most pleasing features in Dupleix’s great 
nature, Bussy was now intrusted with the hazardous duty of 
taking by surprise, at the head of a few hundred men, the for- 
midable fortress of Gingy, which was naturally so strong as 
by the natives to be held impregnable. The gallantry and 
skill he displayed fully justified the confidence placed in him, 
A petard, applied with a cool hand and judicious eye, blew-in 
the city-gate; when Bussy, after having maintained till night- 
fall a desperate fight in the narrow streets, escaladed in the dark 
the crag on which the citadel lay perched. When next morn- 
ing he inspected his conquest, he himself wondered at his suc- 
cess; and it is therefore intelligible that the report of his exploit 
should have struck dismay into the heart of Nazirjung, as he 
heard it amidst his revels at Arcot. Tremblingly the crest- 
fallen prince sent an embassy to Pondichery, with his unqualified 
assent to Dupleix’s last terms. Something, however, also oc- 
curred at this conjuncture which made the conspiring rajahs 
about his person fear discovery of the treason they were hatch- 
ing, and induced them hurriedly to send off to M. La Touche, 
the officer in command at Gingy, the preconcerted signal for his 
falling on the camp. This officer always declared himself to 
have been then quite ignorant of the treaty which at that hour 
Nazirjung’s plenipotentiary was concluding with Dupleix. <Ac- 
cordingly, on the night of the 15th December 1750, he sallied 
forth, and towards dawn reached the Indian encampment. The 
alarm having been given by an outlying body of horsemen, the 
French immediately charged; but met with a stouter defence 
than they had yet encountered from Indians. Nazirjung could 
not at first be made to believe what was happening; but when 
undeceived, he behaved with tolerable gallantry. He took his 
stand in the midst of his vast park of artillery, which, however 
clumsily handled, still kept up a telling fire against the mere 
handful of Frenchmen (wounding M. de Bussy among others), 
while by his side he had his unfortunate prisoner Murzaphajung, 
whose head he threatened to have chopped off at the first sign 
of treason. While the fight was at its fiercest, Nazirjung 
caught sight of a body of soldiers hanging back. These were 
the contingents of the conspiring rajahs. Furious at such 
remissness, the prince pricked his elephant towards them, and 
rated their commander for a traitor, when a shot from a fire- 
lock tumbled him as a corpse from his hoadah, with three 
bullets in his breast. The next instant his head was stuck on 
& spear, amidst deafening shouts for Murzaphajung, who, from 
a trembling victim beneath the headsman’s sword, was hoisted 
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iust vacated, and by sound of kettledrum and cymbal pro- 
claimed Soubahdar of the Deccan. The change in the scene was 
truly magical, and, as it were, in the twinkle of an eye, a mere 
forlorn hope of Europeans, who had sallied forth with the idea 
of inflicting a check on an enemy, found themselves, to their 
astonishment, absolute lords of the Carnatic, and virtual suze- 
rains of all India from Madura up to the Nerbudda. Before 
sunset an express informed Dupleix of this mighty victory, which 
so unexpectedly fulfilled the visions of his hopes. 

The greatness of what had happened was indeed beyond exag- 
geration ; and Dupleix showed a just appreciation of native tem- 
per, when he celebrated the event with imposing stage-effect, 
founding even on the battle-field a city that was to perpetuate in 
its monuments for future ages the record of his deeds. These 
acts on his part were dictated by reasons of state, and not by 
an irrepressible burst of giddy vanity and self-laudation. The 
inward emotions which overcame him at this sudden piece of 
transcendent success, after so much anxiety of mind, were of a 
very different kind. We find them expressed with earnest 
simplicity in a letter which he addressed to the directors on 
the 15th February 1751. “I will not recall to your mind,” 
he writes, ‘the labour, the pains, the watchings, the disappoint- 
ments, I have met on all sides without exception. I stiffened 
myself against all; I staked almost my last farthing; and Provi- 
dence has been gracious enough to crown my labours, which I 
now reckon as nothing,—too happy that they should have been 
able to contribute towards the advantage and glory of my country 
and my king,—the one and only aim of my efforts.” 

Murzaphajung hastened to Pondichery, where he was stu- 
diously treated with all the established ceremonial due to his 
assumed rank; so that in his childish delight at receiving from 
these powerful Frenchmen the same show of deference to which 
he was accustomed from his native dependents, he readily became 
in essential matters a willing puppet in Dupleix’s artful hands. 
More than ever confirmed by his recent experience that Euro- 
pean supremacy in India was both feasible and alone able to 
secure order in the country, Dupleix now resolutely proceeded 
to give shape to his schemes. Although now confident of being 
easily able to beat Indian armies in the field, he was strongly 
impressed with the necessity of respecting haliowed customs, 
in order to hold the country permanently, and of founding a 
European protectorate upon a title derived from an authority 
which the natives regarded without suspicion. Therefore it 
was a cardinal object with him to clothe the extraordinary 
forms which he meant to exercise beneath comparatively hum- 
ble titles; to be conferred by the Great Mogol, or at least his 
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representative, and carrying with them dignities well known to 
the Hindoos, and calculated to disarm their suspicious jealousy 
of profane encroachment. <A protectorate, absolute in essence, 
and yet conforming as much as possible to native feelings and 
habits, was what Dupleix aimed at contriving. In this fashion 
alone did he conceive possible a European empire in India; 
and in this sense he now turned to account the favourable 
opportunities offered him by victory, with a clearness of purpose 
and a readiness of action that showed how thoroughly he had 
prepared himself for the event. ‘The meeting between Dupleix 
and Murzaphajung was distinguished by sumptuous solemnity ; 
while the Indian prince, with tears of emotion, publicly profes- 
sed his unbounded thankfulness towards a protector whose wish 
he declared should henceforth be his law. To him he at once 
handed the treasure taken in Nazirjung’s camp, with the power 
to decide on the claims advanced for reward by the partisans 
in the conspiracy. These men Dupleix summoned before his 
tribunal; and having forced them to acquiesce in his award, 
he restored to the prince the hoards of precious stones and 
costly trinkets without retaining any portion. In a gorgeous 
tent, pitched in the chief square of Pondichery, draped with the 
richest hangings from Indian looms, and fitted up with all the 
splendour of an Eastern palace, Murzaphajung was thus so- 
lemnly invested with the Soubahdarship of the Deccan at a darbar 
in presence of a motley swarm of rajahs and nabobs, with their 
followers—Mogols, Hindoos, Mahrattas,—amidst circumstances 
that could not fail vividly to exhibit his virtual dependence on 
France. Taking precedence of all, Dupleix first stepped for- 
ward to present the customary offering of twenty-one gold 
pieces, and salute Murzaphajung by the title of Soubahdar, 
when the prince rushed to fling himself into his arms, and 
then led his protector up to a seat by the side of his own. 
Thence together they looked graciously on the long string of 
grandees, who successively were admitted to prostrate them- 
selves in homage, and lay their gifts at the feet of the Soubah- 
dar’s throne. This ceremony over, Murzaphajung rose, and 
proclaimed with a loud voice to the assembly, that content for 
himself with the country north of the Kristna, he named 
Dupleix Nabob of all India between that river and Cape Co- 
morin, bestowed on him personally as a fief Valdour, with a 
yearly grant of money, and confirmed the Company’s lordship 
over Masulipatam, with the additional privilege of striking 
money,—a right which in India was the particular preroga- 
tive of sovereign authority. Then turning to Dupleix, as if 
all he sought was to exhibit himself as an absolute dependent, 
Murzaphajung protested that he never would grant a favour 
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without the previous approval of the French governor. It was 
now Dupleix’s turn to respond with proper grace to the over- 
whelming showers of munificence. Beckoning to his old ally 
Chunda Sahib, who was amidst the throng of bystanders, he 
stepped forward, and, taking him by the hand, led him before 
the Soubahdar, declaring that the first exercise of his power 
as Nabob of the Carnatic should be to delegate to this tried 
friend all the privileges and emoluments of his dynasty. It 
may fairly be assumed that policy had more to do with this 
act than an extraordinary affection for this restlessly schem- 
ing Oriental. The impression created was, however, immense ; 
and the deed, whatever may have been its secret motive, is 
thoroughly characteristic of Dupleix’s large-hearted and gene- 
rous temper. He never forgot or forsook friends; as we shall 
see him, when reduced to beggary by his thankless masters, 
sharing his last crown and scanty crust of bread with men 
whom he had been the involuntary means of dragging into ruin 
in the wake of his own fallen fortunes. 

The ceremonies brought to a conclusion, Dupleix eagerly 
strove to consolidate what he had acquired. Mehemet Ali had 
again contrived to reach Trichinopoly ; and Dupleix, anxious 
at any reasonable price to obviate a protracted struggle in that 
quarter, which would cripple his resources, and might in the 
end bring the English into the field, offered the Indian prince 
liberal terms, which the latter declared himself ready to accept. 
Thinking himself, therefore, freed from difficulties in that di- 
rection, he concentrated his attention upon the hazardous task 
of putting Murzaphajung in actual possession of the Deccan, 
which was contested by Ghaziooddeen, who lately had imposed 
himself as Vizir on the helpless shadow of a Great Mogol at 
Delhi, and was supported by fabulous treasure and swarms of 
warlike Mahrattas. Still more formidable were the physical 
difficulties presented by the enterprise, and the feeble means at 
Dupleix’s disposal. It was a case of fighting, with a handful of 
Europeans, the whole forces of India, some six hundred miles in 
the interior of a continent then not yet explored, without any set- 
tled channels of communication with the coast, and in sole alliance 
with a pretender who was himself wanting in all material power. 
Since the days of Alexander no such daring expedition had been 
conceived as this which Dupleix now had the boldness to ven- 
ture upon, and Bussy did not shrink from attempting, with three 
hundred Europeans, two thousand Sepoys, and ten pieces of 
artillery for his whole force. One can understand that Paris 
merchants, of a particularly humdrum and parsimonious turn of 
mind, should have been frightened out of their wits on hearing 
of these doings, and have thought their governor gone mad. Yet 
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Dupleix had taken ample precaution against compromising the 
interest of the Company by the enterprise. Murzaphajung’s 
exchequer, as usual, being poor in cash, Dupleix had lent him 
the indispensable money, only on the prince’s assigning over to 
him certain territories, the revenues whereof he got then col- 
lected by his own officers until the debt was discharged. 
Scarcely had the expedition advanced sixty leagues when, 
but for Bussy’s decision, Dupleix’s project would have been 
wrecked. A mutiny broke out, and Murzaphajung was killed ; 
but before the conspirators could turn the event to account, 
Bussy proclaimed Soubahdar his brother Sahabutjung, and the 
subserviency of this prince only helped to increase French ascen- 
dency. After five months’ arduous march, Bussy reached Au- 
rungabad, where the farce was enacted of a solemn investiture 
with an imperial patent, which is admitted to have been a forgery. 
Thus the object of their coming having been attained, the French 
troops, according to their professed intentions, ought to have with- 
drawn. But now fresh instructions from Pondichery reached 
Bussy, and for the first time the full vastness of Dupleix’s schemes 
was revealed. Both these able “and daring men were emi- 
nently impressed with a sense of the formidable power that 
resided in the Mahratta tribes, and the danger that from them 
threatened French ascendency. ‘Their confidential correspond- 
ence is full of this subject. In one letter Bussy gives it as his 
firm conviction that there is no native force in India which can 
prevent the Mahrattas from usurping the decaying dominion 
of the Mogols. To break, therefore, while still in the bud, this 
element of danger, was what Dupleix now resolved on doing, 
through the advantageous military position which he had secured 
in the Deccan in the heart of the Indian continent. His plan 
was, that Bussy should boldly invade from his side the. Mahratta 
country, while another expedition should assail it from Surat, 
where the French had all along a small factory, but the complete 
cession of which in due form Dupleix meant to obtain from the 
Great Mogol. Situated between Gujerat, Malwa, and the 
southern Mahratta country, Surat, in Dupleix’s idea, was to be- 
come a post of first-rate importance alike for trade and war, at 
once an emporium of commerce and a fortress to bridle the tur- 
bulent Mahrattas and checkmate the danger of English influence 
spreading abroad from Bombay. Butas Dupleix was well aware 
that the Directors never would keep up the army which would 
be indispensably necessary for the success of these great plans, 
he had recourse to his favourite policy of making his victims 
defray the expense of their enslavement. The half-witted sim- 
pleton Sahabutjung was readily made to take Bussy’s force per- 
manently into his service, whereby Dupleix rightly reckoned 
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on having introduced into the heart of India a body of troops 
that would rule the state, and, by their European connexions, 
could always be relied on as serving the Company’s interests. 
The analogy which is to be found between this and the con- 
tingent we have organised in the Nizam’s country cannot fail 
to strike us at once. As it was, however, only very little of this 
bold plan could ever be attempted; for circumstances at first over- 
looked, and then hostile influences from quarters least expected 
utterly overwhelmed Dupleix in the midst of his ambitious career. 
In the beginning of 1752 Bussy, however, opened the campaign 
according to agreement, and achieved brilliant success. A few 
months sufficed to bring him victoriously within ten leagues of 
Poonah, where the Peishwa humbly signed articles of peace 
which brought to the Company the perpetual cession of the valu- 
able province of Condavir, adjoining its territory of Masulipatam. 
Dazzling as seemed this success, the peace could not have been 
more gladly hailed by the Mahrattas than by Bussy, who not only 
had received no codperation from Dupleix, but had been anxiously 
called on by him for help. This he now meant at once to bring 
him, on the signing of peace. But Bussy also was surrounded 
by insidious dangers, the extent whereof he seems to have over- 
looked at first, and which now seriously menaced his position in the 
remote interior of India and far away from European reinforce- 
ments. A wide-spread plot had been hatching at the court of Sa- 
habutjung for the destruction of the French. No praise can be 
too great for the self-possession, the temper, and the cool courage 
evinced by Bussy in his critical position. The unavoidable con- 
sequence, however, was, that he found it indispensably neces- 
sary for him to remain in the Deccan. By doing so he had the 
merit of keeping in awe by his own personal influence and as- 
cendency, with the help of but a few Frenchmen, the whole of 
Central India; but (what he could not foresee), on the other hand, 
by his absence he deprived Dupleix of the only military man 
who might have perhaps proved a match for Clive, and have 
brought to a timely conclusion a harassing and unexpected con- 
test, in which Dupleix’s fortune went to ruin. 

The contest in question was for nothing else but Trichin- 
opoly, which Dupleix had fancied himself to have already got 
hold of when he sent Bussy on his perilous enterprise. Relying 
on the promise of English assistance, Mehemet Ali had repu- 
diated his treaty with Dupleix, who had immediately taken 
vigorous steps to coerce him, Bussy’s expedition had, how- 
ever, greatly weakened the French; and Auteuil had to march 
against the formidable fortress with but 400 Europeans, and a 
few blacks from Mauritius. The French successes had had a 
salutary effect in rousing the spirit of the English Council. It 
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was resolved to make a serious effort in behalf of Mehemet Ali, 
although, unfortunately, Captain Gingen, who was put in com- 
mand of the force, was a thoroughly incapable officer. At 
Valconda the French and English detachments met each other, 
when so disgraceful a panic overcame the latter, both men and 
officers, that the European portion of the force is actually stated 
to have fled, while the Sepoys were retreating in a soldierlike 
manner. Dupleix now sent stringent orders to spare no effort 
for taking the town by assault; but Auteuil, though a brave 
soldier, was so disabled by gout as to be unfit for the calls on a 
commander over a little-disciplined body of men. Irritated at 
the slowness of his operations, Dupleix superseded Autueil, and 
appointed to the chief command Mr. Law, a nephew of the 
Scotch financier, who had been brought up in France from his 
earliest childhood. The appointment was not a happy one; but 
it may serve as some excuse that this young officer had come 
from France with the strongest possible testimonials from the 
Directors of the Company. On reaching the lines, Law, who 
was loud in his assertions that he would make short work of the 
matter, found Trichinopoly so strong as to require blockading ; 
and this he did with a vigour to cause a pressing appeal to the 
English Council for help from the pinched garrison. The posi- 
tion taken up by the French made it a hazardous enterprise to 
throw supplies into Pondichery; and Mr. Sanders, the English 
governor, showed keen judgment in singling out Lieutenant 
Clive for this duty. Making a circuit of several miles, Clive 
succeeded in introducing his convoys into the town, but brought 
back so gloomy an account of its condition, that Mr. Sanders 
assented to the policy of his proposal for drawing off the efforts 
of the besiegers by a daring attack on Arcot, Chunda Sahib’s 
capital. The success of this strategical move was complete. On 
the startling tidings that Arcot was actually in the hands of 
those English whose military failures had made them a butt for 
the ridicule of their self-confident antagonist, Chunda Sahib, 
deaf to all expostulation and remonstrance, at once weakened 
the besieging army by the despatch of a considerable force, under 
his son, for its immediate recovery. At the same time the inde- 
fatigable Sanders contrived to induce the King of Mysore to 
come to the assistance of Mehemet Ali, with an army which 
was formidable, at all events, in its numbers. It was with 
painful anxiety that Dupleix kept watching the growing agglo- 
meration of opposing elements, and the protracted want of suc- 
cess of his general, in spite of the ample means which his unre- 
laxing activity put at his disposal. What Dupleix from the 
very beginning most dreaded, and most earnestly strove to 
avoid, he now saw visibly coming about—an open and desperate 
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struggle in the field between the English and the French. The 
reason of his having from the first been so urgent for the capture 
of Trichinopoly was, lest its protracted defence might end by 
bringing the English into the field, because he felt that in such 
a declared contest, before his ascendency in India was well esta- 
blished, he would be at once abandoned by the Directors. If, 
while the English were still paralysed by their former failures, he 
could succeed, by rapid surprises, in asserting his authority over 
the chief native powers, he reckoned on the Company’s con- 
firming him in the greatness which he would have achieved of 
himself. This, however, would depend upon his being able to 
convince it of the soundness of his policy by undeniable success 5 
and that success, he was painfully aware, would be rendered 
terribly problematic the day when he should have to fight, 
with his own means, the English as well as the Indians. ‘The 
incompetence of his officers was plainly making him lose those 
advantages of a bold surprise and clear start, whereupon he had 
mainly relied for success. But increasing difficulties always 
seemed stimulants to Dupleix. By incredible efforts he con- 
trived to swell Law’s disciplined troops to the number of 3000 
men, and, what was still more wonderful, to bring together a 
park of fifty guns. It is certain that, had Law possessed any 
common skill, he might easily kave become master of Trichin- 
opoly. As it was, he understood positively nothing about sol- 
diering, and, with self-willed obstinacy, persisted in neglecting 
the advice of others. Still, even with all this perverse mis- 
management, the blockade, to which Law confined himself, re- 
duced the garrison to such distress, that Dupleix thought the 
capitulation inevitable; and it would have been so but for 
Clive’s brilliant exploit, and Law’s perfectly inexplicable con- 
duct. Clive undertook to cut his way, with a much inferior 
force, through the French lines, and throw supplies into the 
fortress. Dupleix, whose watchfulness never slept, and whose 
activity was equalled only by his ample knowledge, through 
native spies and emissaries, of whatever was afoot, duly kept 
Law informed of every thing connected with the expedition 
which Clive was concerting. Never was a general more per- 


‘ fectly supplied with all that it might behove him to know than 


Law was on this occasion; and yet he contrived to let Clive, 
labouring under the disadvantages of inferior strength and the 
incumbrances of heavy convoys, not merely get into ‘lrichin- 
opoly, but also inflict such a defeat upon himself that he 
quite lost his head. To his despair and amazement, Dupleix 
was informed by Law that he found himself suddenly reduced 
to such a pass as to have nothing left but at once to desist from 
the siege; wherefore he was preparing to betake himself with 
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his forces into the island of Seringham, there to await succour. 
In vain did Dupleix, on receipt of this astounding despatch, 
send off a messenger to Law, with imperative orders, if he must 
abandon the siege, to retreat at least upon Pondichery, and not 
to commit the inconceivable folly of shutting himself up in an 
island at the mercy of the enemy. When the messenger arrived, 
Law had already got across into the island, and was there 
quietly expecting to get extricated by others out of the pit- 
fall into which he had volunteered. At no conjuncture did 
Dupleix’s unfaltering devotion to the public service come out 
more brightly. His whole being concentrated itself with fabu- 
lous energy upon the one task of getting Law and his army 
safely out of their dangerous position; and to accomplish this 
nothing seemed a sacrifice worth a thought. It was at this 
period that Dupleix drained his whole private fortune, and, be- 
sides, staked his credit to an enormous extent, that men and 
supplies might be got together without delay. Often did he 
wish then that Bussy were at hand to take command of the re- 
lieving force. But Bussy was far away in the interior, beyond 
possible reach; at that moment also doing much painful and 
anxious work, as by the stern, calm quiver of his wakeful eye, 
he was by himself silently keeping at bay the whole population 
of the Deccan. In the absence of any better officers, Dupleix 
intrusted the care of this important foree—truly the creation of 
his own heart’s blood—to old Auteuil, a brave gentleman, but 
whose nerve, broken by long disease, was utterly unequal to 
the responsibilities of so weighty a task. Shrinking from the 
dashing risks under which alone such desperate duties can be 
fulfilled as had been intrusted to him, Auteuil marched cau- 
tiously towards Seringham, was encountered by an English de- 
tachment, fought with it feebly, and then retreated with pre- 
cipitation, overwhelmed with the fear of compromising the 
safety of the last body of French troops in India, and leaving 
Law to his fate. On the Ist of June 1752, 3000 French sol- 
diers and 50 guns surrendered to the English,—a prize of no 
ordinary magnitude. Amongst the prisoners was that restless 
chieftain Chunda Sahib, whose personal safety had been pro- 
mised, the commander of the Mysore contingent having sworn . 
holy oaths, which a few hours later were foully broken by the 
cold-blooded murder of the nabob. 

The nature of this disaster might have been expected to 
make Dupleix at last pause in the prosecution of his policy, es- 
pecially as the language of his despatches from home expressed 
an unmistakable disinclination to give him cordial support. 
Instead of paying attention to these chilling missives, Dupleix 
only thought about hotly carrying on the contest with the small 
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reinforcements which at this moment happened to reach him on 
the arrival of that yearly transport that also brought him his 
despatches. His buoyant spirits were encouraged by the know- 
ledge of a misunderstanding between the English and Mehemet 
Ali, which his artful dexterity inflamed into open dissension. 
It was at this period that his wife distinguished herself by zeal- 


ously rendering him those capital services through her Indian - 


connexions, which made her a prominent political character. 
Within a few weeks, Dupleix succeeded in thoroughly breaking 
up the apparently overwhelming coalitions which Sanders had 
set in motion. The English, disgusted at the faithlessness of 
their allies, carried on, indeed, the war, but in a desultory and 
listless manner; and a ycar after the surrender at Seringham, a 
French force, under a new commander, M. Maisson, was again 
under the walls of Trichinopoly, which this time only a lucky 
accident saved from fall. Led by an Indian deserter, M. Maisson 
with great skill and gallantry ventured to take the town by a 
night surprise. Already the outer works had been successfully 
scaled, when, in consequence of one of those mistakes which are 
so apt to occur in the dark, his troops took a wrong direction, 
and the enterprise ended in signal deteat. The whole force was 
either killed or taken prisoners; and for the first time Dupleix, 
who was then painfully anxious about occurrences in the Deccan, 
deemed it advisable to seek peace. In the beginning of 1754, 
French and English commissioners met to treat at Sadras, a 
Dutch settlement, but, from the first interview, with small hcpe 
of success. Dupleix insisted on the validity of his nabobship, 
while Sanders made it a sine qué non condition that Mehemet 
Ali should be recognised in that dignity. Some weeks of fruit- 
less bickering were thus spent, when of a sudden Dupleix broke 
off negotiation, and once more appealed to arms. This sudden 
return to warlike purposes was undoubtedly due to great tidings 
from the Deccan, which were indeed of a nature to stimulate the 
self-confidence of a man so bold and unbending as Dupleix. We 
left Bussy keeping at bay, by the sole spell of his sleepless watch- 
fulness, the stealthy machinations of perfidious plots. Anxiety 
and exposure to a deleterious climate at last told on his frame. 
Bussy was struck down by sickness, which brought him to death’s 
door ; and in the summer of 1753 he had to be carried down to 
the comparatively bracing sea-breezes of Masulipatam. There 
for many months he lay on a sick-bed in a state of helpless pros- 
tration, and on the stretch with anxiety about the fate of his 
comrades, whom he had left in the Deccan. ‘The departure 
of Bussy had given courage to his opponents. Every messenger 
from the interior brought ominous news, and the handful of 
isolated Frenchmen at the court of Sahabutjung seemed hourly 
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doomed to be massacred. Perhaps the physical depression con- 
sequent on disease may have made Bussy take too gloomy a 
view of affairs. His private letters to Dupleix at this season 
earnestly urge peace, and despondingly dwell on the impossi- 
bility of going on with the old policy ; while Dupleix, on the con- 
trary, keeps counselling new efforts with imperturbable energy 
and exhaustless ingenuity of mind. The difference of opinion 
did not, however, affect their personal relations, which at this 
very moment were cemented by new bonds. Madame Dupleix 
from her first marriage had a daughter, whose hand Bussy 
solicited ; and it appears that the step-father made it the condi- 
tion of his consent that the young couple should reside with him. 
The reply of Bussy, dated 9th March 1754, which is preserved 
by Dupleix’s descendants, is characteristic of the affectionate 
feeling which then united these two men. 


“ Your letter of the 17th January, Monsieur,” he writes, “puts the 
finishing stroke to my happiness. I am actuated with the liveliest 
thankfulness for the consent you are willing to grant that I should 
obtain Mademoiselle Chonchon. I venture to promise that this union 
will afford you all the satisfaction you can desire, and which my whole 
life long I never will cease to give you. The first condition you 
exact is in accordance with my own inclinations, assuring you that I 
would sacrifice all in the world for the sake of living with and about 
you... .. Allow me, therefore, to beg you to consider me from this 
day your child.” 


As was to be expected from one so spirited, Bussy flew back 
to the Deccan as soon as ever he could rise from his couch. We 
know nothing more striking than the noiseless swiftness with 
which Bussy, by the mere fact of his unexpected and com- 
manding presence, instantaneously brushed away all the cobwebs 
of cunning treachery, frightened into simpering subserviency 
Sahabutjung and his associates,and plucking French influence out 
of the dust, set it at a height beyond what it had yet attained. 
With that exquisite suavity of firmness which is the highest qua- 
lity of breeding, Bussy made his entry into the Nizam’s palace 
just as if nothing particular had occurred during his absence, 
treating the prince with all the outward marks of respect, while 
quietly extorting from him practical concessions that should no 
longer leave the French forces in the country at his mercy. 
Four provinces of ample richness, the Circars, extending along the 
seaboard north of Masulipatam up to Juggernaut, were made over 
to the French Company, which thus obtained an acquisition of 
imperial value. These were the glorious tidings that reached 
Dupleix as he was grudgingly discussing peace at Sadras. No 
wonder that he could not resist the temptation of once more 
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making a desperate effort upon Trichinopoly, after the great 
burst of success in the Deccan. Accordingly, again a French 
force, with a swarm of native auxiliaries, occupied the weil- 
known war-ground about Trichinopoly, which by this time had 
suffered so intensely that we are told not a standing tree was to 
be seen for miles in the once luxuriant plains of the Cavey. 
Dupleix’s exertions to secure success on this occasion were 
gigantic. Never did his intelligent energy shine out more con- 
spicuously, No cost staggered his self-sacrificing liberality, and 
no labour discouraged his readiness to make good the more than 
ordinary want of public means, in consequence of the extreme 
delay in this year’s transport from Europe; when at last the 
long-looked-for sails were descried just as there also came from 
Trichinopoly news with the best hope for success. But those so 
anxiously-expected sails wafted a bitterly cruel freight to Pondi- 
chery,—one the arrival of which forcibly dashed to nought the 
bright visions of Dupleix’s soaring ambition. 

The disinclination of the home authorities to go along with 
Dupleix in his adventurous policy had become confirmed into a 
resolution under the action of a panic, which was mainly due 
to the sensation produced by the highly-coloured misrepresen- 
tations with which the indefatigable La Bourdonnais artfully 
inundated Paris from his dungeon in the Bastille. With fas- 
cinating plausibility he represented himself as the type of in- 
jured virtue, as the unfortunate victim hunted down by a 
selfishly vindictive rival, at whose instigation he was languishing 
without trial in so cruel a confinement, that only his great inge- 
nuity enabled him to write a defence, which he did by turn- 
ing a bit of twisted copper into a pen, and coffee-juice into ink. 
The effect produced by these pamphlets on the lively temper of 
the Parisians was immense. La Bourdonnais and his sufferings 
became the theme of the town’s talk, and the object of its rap- 
turous sympathy. “Iam at a loss to describe the extent to 
which La Bourdonnais’ libels have here made an impression on 
people’s minds, while Dupleix’s memorials pass almost unnoticed,” 
writes from Paris, the 6th February 1757, Dupleix’s nephew, 
Kerjean. “The Parisians are so prepossessed in his favour, 
that it would require miracles to convert them; and I am con- 
vinced that, the first time he appears at the play, he will be re- 
ceived with loud applause.” How widely different meanwhile 
had been the conduct of Dupleix, although perfectly aware of 
La Bourdonnais’ malicious temper. On his voyage homeward, 
the latter, with his keen eye for commerce, had entered at Lisbon 
into partnership in a trading expedition to the Indian seas. This 
enterprise met with ill-luck; and at last the only ship that re- 
mained of the lot ran into Pondichery, where Dupleix, animated 
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with instinctive generosity, went out of his way to protect 
his enemy’s endangered property. ‘The ventures of La Bour- 
donnais and Grenier,” he writes to a friend, “ are reduced to one 
ship badly commanded, as you must know better even than my- 
self. It put in here, and I received it, not as the ship of an 
enemy, but as ofabrother. I hear he is now on bad terms with 
his wife, to whom he owes every thing. This odd whim will do 
him more harm than all the rest.” 

It was only when fairly frightened at the tenor of La Bour- 
donnais’ sweeping assertions that the Directors began to send 
Dupleix any explicit remonstrances; to which certainly he did 
not pay much deference. To say, as was afterwards affirmed, 
that all along he acted in defiance of positive and reiterated 
orders, is quite false. But it is not to be denied that, when 
once fairly launched upon his ambitious policy, Dupleix found 
himself receiving from home but cold, shuffling, inconclusive in- 
structions, which neither heartily approved nor distinctly for- 
bade. Inspired, as these were, not by prudent caution, but by 
a greedy anxiety to participate in possible profits, without yet 
becoming bound for the risks, he did treat these communica- 
tions not exactly in accordance with the strict regulations of 
official respect, and often manifested an inward contempt for the 
incompetence of their authors. His excuse must be sought in 
the lax discipline then so generally prevalent in the French ser- 
vice, in the very exceptional nature of his position, and in the al- 
most irrepressible self-confidence of a commanding intellect. Fluc- 
tuating thus for ever between miserly misgivings and a greedy 
hankering after usurious dividends, the Directors never once sent 
Dupleix any clear and conclusive commands, until the startling 
tidings of Bussy’s adventurous expedition, coming on the top of 
the immense sensation created by La Bourdonnais’ pungent dia- 
tribes, threw them into a perfect paroxysm of alarm about their 
interests, making them fly to open direct negotiations in London 
with our East India Company, which were accompanied with a 
ready promise to sacrifice Dupleix as a peace-offermg. A com- 
missioner, with supreme authority, was to go out to India; but 
as the Directors were now haunted by the dread that Dupleix 
would rebel, they characteristically instructed him artfully 
to dissemble at first the extent of his power. The individual 
selected was Dupleix’s old friend, Godeheu, who had all along 
contrived to keep up an intimate correspondence with him; it 
being this man’s rule never to cease fawning on those in power, 
and never to lose a moment in turning his back on those who 
fell from it. One fact will suffice to show the brazen shame- 
lessness of this time-serving sycophant’s nature. Shortly before 
sailing for India—where he affected the austere virtues of a Cato 
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—he had written to Dupleix, that he trusted “he would not be 
foolish enough to follow the example of his predecessors, and 
hand over to the Company the donations made to him by native 
princes.” This having afterwards been made public, Godeheu 
had the unblushing effrontery to plead in print that he felt no 
compunction at a suggestion thrown out merely as a snare for 
decoying Dupleix into a revelation of his guilty intentions. The 
original draft of Godeheu’s instructions contemplated the un- 
conditional arrest of Dupleix; but this extreme measure was 
absolutely forbidden by the king’s ministers, who were not 
actuated by the same personal motives as the Directors, and, 
with all their shortcomings, had some regard to the political 
interests of the state. Godeheu was furnished with authority 
to take supreme cognisance of all Indian matters, and a dis< 
cretionary power, in case of necessity, to supersede Dupleix; 
but he was absolutely forbidden to put him under restraint, 
except in the event of his forcibly resisting his authority. It 
was the intention of the king’s ministers that Godeheu, as long 
as possible, and as much as possible, should confine himself 
within the attributes of a coadjutor; acting along with Dupleix, 
and tending merely to keep in check any too-adventurous action. 
Having put into the Isle of France, Godeheu wrote to Dupleix 
a letter teeming with elaborate professions of affection, and 
hiding with low cunning the hostility of his intentions beneath 
fulsome expressions of joy at being chosen to codperate with so 
dear a friend. Dupleix certainly showed no jealous suspicion 
of Godeheu in the hearty warmth with which he flew to greet 
him on his arrival; although he was much surprised to find in 
him the punctiliousness of an upstart Jack-in-office. Coldly 
declining the hospitality which Dupleix eagerly pressed upon 
him, Godeheu stayed on board his ship until a house befitting 
his rank could be got ready. Then he deigned to land with 
an imposing retinue, amidst a great display of ceremony ; and 
on the quay was publicly greeted by Dupleix. The fear of 
armed resistance had so taken hold of Godeheu, that when 
off Pondichery he had again penned a letter, even more full 
than the first of exaggerated professions, with the view of 
allaying any suspicion in Dupleix’s mind. Now, upon the 
quay, immediately after the first salutations, he drew aside 
Dupleix and drily intimated to him that he had come out to 
supersede him, and that he accordingly expected him without 
loss of time to sail with his family for France. A more unmer- 
cifully cruel and unexpected blow it is not possible to conceive ; 
with heroic dignity Dupleix, mastering his emotion, accom- 
panied Godeheu to the council-chamber, where, his con mission 
having been duly read, he was installed in office. An eye- 
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witness in a letter describes the memorable scene: “ While the 
commission was being read there was a profound silence, con- 
ticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant. This silence was about 
to last after the reading came to an end, when M. Dupleix 
broke it by the shout of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ to which every body 
replied. He had known of the coming of a commissioner, but 
not the extent of his powers. At this moment M. Dupleix 
showed all that cheerfulness and steadfastness of mind which 
have so often been the object of our admiration.” 

The conduct of Dupleix was indeed most noble. The mor- 
tification, which it was beyond human nature not to feel, he 
kept entirely to himself; and disdaining, with the spirit of true 
patriotism, to take notice of the studied slights daily put on 
him by Godeheu, he zealously set at his disposal all the informa- 
tion and assistance he could command. But it was enough for 
a suggestion to come from Dupleix to insure its being sulkily 
rejected. Godeheu had brought with him two thousand Euro- 
pean soldiers—a force which had never been furnished to Du- 
pleix. In vain did Dupleix exert himself to show how Trichin- 
opoly was on the verge of falling, and urge Godeheu to secure a 
victory by at once reinforcing the besieging army. To such an 
unwarrantable length did Godeheu allow himself to be actuated 
by a low spirit of contradiction to his predecessor, that Orme 
testifies to the fact, that by his direct connivance alone a convoy 
was enabled to get into Trichinopoly, which saved the garri- 
son from surrendering to the French. Indeed, it would not be 
possible to conceive the extent to which Gedeheu’s mind was 
possessed with a rabid passion of hostility to Dupleix without 
having looked through the eager outpourings of venomous and 
querulous spite that fill his private journal, preserved at the 
Imperial Library of Paris. His daily grief is at the misplaced 
leniency of the ministers, which baulked him of the pleasure of 
throwing Dupleix into chains. Yet with all this avid welcome 
to every low informer and every bit of malicious gossip, no 
criminal charge was even insinuated. But if Godeheu found 
himself unable to blast Dupleix’s reputation, he successfully 
contrived to ruin him in fortune. Hitherto Dupleix had freely 
come to the assistance of the Company’s exchequer by his 
personal credit. This was at an end the day the Indian money- 
lenders saw him stripped of his dignities; and Godeheu, to 
provide himself with funds, ventured on confiscating to his use 
the revenues of those districts which, as we have stated, were 
on various occasions assigned to Dupleix asa security for money 
which he had advanced. These loans never came out of the 
Company’s exchequer; they were private dealings between 
Dupleix and the native princes, and as much a matter of pri- 
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vate property as any investment in Company’s stock. The 
revenues of the mortgaged districts had been taken by a native 
collector in Dupleix’s name, who accounted for the amounts to 
his debtors like any banker who had opened a running account 
with a customer. Godeheu nevertheless perpetrated the rob- 
bery of seizing these revenues as if they had been property 
pledged to the Company, while yet he refused to acknowledge 
as binding upon it the debt for which they had been given as 
security. The nefariousness of this act was heightened by the 
fact that on Dupleix’s begging to have the accounts of his claim 
at least examined on the spot, where their correctness could be 
verified, this was refused, on the quibbling ground that Godeheu 
had power to treat only political matters. So thoroughly was 
Dupleix thus beggared, that, to satisfy the most pressing de- 
mands, and not to leave the country as a declared defaulter, he 
had to gratify his persecutor’s malice by begging of him a loan 
of 50,000 roupees. In this sorry condition he set sail for Europe 
in October 1754, with his wife and a number of friends, cheered 
by sincere manifestations of regret amongst the respectable 
members of the settlement; buoyed by the conviction that he 
could be but the momentary victim of a passing intrigue; and 
absolutely confident in obtaining justice at the hands of his 
sovereign. 

Nor was the reception which Dupleix met on his landing in 
France such as to dispel his trust. The current statement, that 
Dupleix was received with studied indignity, is altogether 
inaccurate. The truth is, that Dupleix’s appearance in France 
was a matter of painful surprise to the ministers, who, owing to 
recent events, were at that moment by no means very peacefully 
disposed, and much less inclined than even before to go along 
with the Directors in their hostility to Dupleix. Among the 
Ariel Papers is an elaborate state-paper on Indian affairs, which 
is the summary of supplementary instructions sent out to Gode- 
heu, but which reached Pondichery just after Dupleix’s depar- 


ture. In this paper, which contains very detailed instructions - 


for the policy to be pursued, Dupleix is all through assumed to 
be still invested with the care of its execution. His return was 
therefore a subject of sore disappointment to the ministers; and, 
what is still more curious, this feeling was generally partici- 
pated in by the fickle public of Paris, who, under the in- 
fluence of war passions, looked on Dupleix with sudden favour. 
Dupleix’s letters bear ample testimony to his satisfaction at 
his reception. 

“T have every reason to be pleased with the Contrdleur Général,” 
he writes ; “he overwhelms us with attentions whenever my wife and 
myself appear in his house. He gives us both the assurance of a 
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speedy settlement. The Marquise (Madame de Pompadour) is at a 
loss how to show her kindness to my wife, who has had several inter- 
views with her, from which she has always returned with the greatest 
satisfaction. Others will tell you the footing we are on here, and how 
nobles and commons are all well disposed to us. I am truly sensible 
of this. Will you believe, that on the road from L’Orient to Paris I 
had to close the shutters of my carriage to escape the crowd in the 
places where we changed horses? I heard expressions which would 
flatter the most presumptuous, but against which, thank God, I know 
how to defend myself. My wife found the same. At L’Orient we 
did not dare show ourselves, because of the throng that wished to look 
at us. God be praised, these are real satisfactions for those who do not 


forget to refer every thing to God.” 


In another letter he says: 

“Wherever we passed, we were received in a remarkable way ; 
people came from all parts to look at us, as if we had been strange 
beasts.” 


But these radiant prospects vanished quickly. The next 
ship brought a treaty concluded by Godeheu with the English, 
although subject to ratification at home. In this treaty, with 
one stroke of the pen, was undone all that Dupleix had laboured 
to achieve. The French agreed to abstain from all interference 
in the Carnatic, thereby handing it over to the English; and 
they abandoned entirely the Deccan, with the exception of a 
few trading establishments. “It will certainly be admitted that 
few nations have ever made to the love of peace sacrifices rela- 
tively more important,” is Mr. Mill’s judgment on this astounding 
treaty. The temptation of an actual peace proved, however, 
so irresistible to men of an essentially vacillating nature, that 
both ministers and directors accepted it without modification. 
From this moment Dupleix’s removal from office was hailed as 
a lucky event, and he was henceforth treated as a troublesome 
and discarded servant, whose presence was irksome. On reaching 
Paris he had presented a statement of his claims, which amounted 
to seven million roupees; the whole, with the exception of one 
small sum, having been advanced by him on the security of the 
revenues sequestrated by Godeheu. No claims could possibly 
be more clear; also no attempt was ever made to impugn the 
different items. The Directors, with incredible audacity, simply 
refused to take the accounts into consideration, because they 
had not been first audited by the Council at Pondichery; an 
Omission which had been due solely to Godeheu’s imperative 
refusal. For some time Dupleix continued to place confidence 
in ministerial assurances that the Directors would be forced to 


do him justice. But when events rendered his services no 
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longer useful, he found himself deserted on all sides, and left 
to wear out the last energies of his life in litigations that never 
advanced his suit a stage. The painfulness of this situation was 
sadly enhanced by other misfortunes. 

In November 1756 died Dupleix’s wife,—the slender frame- 
work of her Eastern nature sinking under the trial of a Euro- 
pean climate and of harrowing cares, felt by her with the same 
passionate devotion with which she had formerly entered into the 
glory of her husband’s success. Amongst the papers preserved 
by the Dupleix family is a letter written by her to the Con- 
troleur Général a few days before her death, when she was aware 
that her end was at hand. A more touching appeal in behalf 
of right never was penned by woman’s love. With the thrilling 
tones of a voice out of the other world, she conjures his friend- 
ship from her death-bed, to let her carry with her the consola- 
tion of knowing that he will see justice done her husband. 
Amongst the men who in India had lent Dupleix money, and 
whom he now could not reimburse, was Bussy, who before 
Dupleix’s recall had instructed his brother to buy in France an 
estate, destined by his filial affection as a residence for his aged 
mother. The purchase made, the brother, pressed himself for 
payment, in his turn pressed Dupleix, bringing even an action, 
which was the signal for similar proceedings from others; so 
that Dupleix saw himself overwhelmed with difficulties, and 
even his friendship with Bussy ending in a rupture that broke off 
the latter’s marriage with Dupleix’s step-daughter. 

In the end of 1758 Dupleix married again. His bride was 
Mademoiselle de Chastenay Lanty, a lady of rank but no for- 
tune. Dupleix was then still ardently pressing his claims, and 
living on the money realised by the sale of a property in Nor- 
mandy which he had bought on elevation to the marquisate. 
His enemies accused him of extravagant display, and grounded 
thereon sneers at his supposed want. In one of his letters 
Dupleix answers the charge in a way highly characteristic of 
his honourable and high-spirited nature : 


“Not satisfied with plunging me into the most cruel embarrass- 
ments by putting off inquiry into my accounts, and by keeping back that 
which belongs to me, people have the hard-heartedness to impute them 
to myself, exaggerating the expense of my numerous household. The 
persons lodged and fed in my house are either relatives, or connexions, 
or friends, who have come back from India with me ; and who, having 
trusted me with their whole fortunes, helped me in contracting a 
part of those loans whereof I now demand repayment. My inability 
to repay these people, who have no wealth but what they con- 
fided to me, and who share my misfortunes without reproaching me 
for their sufferings, puts me under the obligation to lodge and feed 
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them. How could I cast them off, without committing the blackest 
ingratitude ?” 


For seven years Dupleix bore up with his iron energy, 
hoping against hope, battling against spoliation with the same 
indefatigable activity with which he had battled against Tri- 
chinopoly, and pursuing the imperturbable injustice of the 
Company with every conceivable form of legal protest and sum- 
mons. ‘To all these appeals one only answer was vouchsafed: 
the mocking quibble that right had been barred by an error in 
form, the result of arbitrary authority; until Dupleix was so 
beggared in means that he had to seek the king’s protection 
against arrest. 

“ My creditors in India and Paris overwhelm me,” he writes; “I 
am dying of hunger though possessed of a considerable fortune, acquired 
by an honest patrimony, and increased by thirty-four years of most 
distinguished services.” 


Nothing could wring a twinge of compassion, much less a pit- 
tance of alms, out of his swindlers to relieve from positive desti- 
tution the last days of this old servant. Such was his penury 
that in the end he depended on charity for the necessaries of 
life. ‘Three months before his death, his nephew, Kerjean, was 
driven to write the following begging letter to a man in autho- 
rity: 

“T can venture to unburden my heart to you, sir, with the assur- 
ance that you will share my feelings ; for you are a man of honour, on 
whom the unhappy have claims, and to whom one can confidently 
propose the good of others. As you know, M. Dupleix is in the 
saddest possible condition. The persons who put his lease up to 
forced sale, and to whom it was knocked down for 1200 livres, have 
just now given him and his wife notice to quit in consequence of his 
non-payment. The same steps have been taken towards Monsieur de 
Montlezuyt ; and next Monday it will be doubtless our turn. <A chand- 
ler in Paris who has supplied the house means, has the power to com- 
pel a sale of the furniture. We have bailiffs in the house, and are 
served with executions for taxes, M. and Madame Dupleix are with- 
out the most ordinary means, and that at a moment when he wants 
his whole faculties to repel the slanderous and insidious allegations so 
indecently made in the Company’s Memorial.” 


The reply here alluded to was printed. It was the last flash 
of Dupleix’s manful spirit, brave to the end; the last protest 
with his dying breath against the foul injustice of his powerful 
spoilers. Sickness had been rapidly gaining of late on a frame 
never very robust, and scarcely had the pages of this vindication 
left the press, when the hand that wrote them fell dead. On 
the 10th November 1764 Dupleix expired in a house in the Rue 
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Neuve des Capucines, on the site till recently occupied by the 
Foreign Office, and within a few doors of the palace which was 
the official residence of the Company. No sooner was it known 
that he had died than the poor dwelling was invaded by a swarm 
of eager creditors, each armed with the power of the law, each 
breathless to secure himself by a prior seizure. Thus expired, 
in the wretched plight of a positive pauper, goaded and baited 
by cruel wrongs even in his last moments, a man of princely 
nature, whose qualities of head and heart deserve our admira- 
tion, as his misfortunes must command our sympathies. Eng- 
lishmen at least, contemplating the life of Dupleix from the 
vantage-ground of posterior events, must cordially acknowledge 
the genius of the man who, at so early a time, distinctly fore- 
shadowed the propriety and necessity of those measures which 
in the end they themselves have adopted bit by bit. Dupleix 
was wrong only on one point. He who with such unerring 
instinct looked into and weighed India and Indian matters, 
was blind to the rottenness of the France of his own days. A 
giant himself, he kept projecting for his generation schemes 
utterly above its vigour; and thus he encountered a cruel down- 
fall, for which he was unprepared. All his misfortunes were 
due to the overlooked discrepancy between his individual bold- 
ness and the pusillanimous nature of the men on whose support 
his conceptions were doomed to rest. Out of this antagonism 
sprung that apparent assumption of arbitrary authority on his 
part, which was but the haughtiness of conscious superiority. 
It is altogether to misunderstand Dupleix to ascribe to him a 
vulgar and selfish ambition, working all along from personal 
motives or mere vanity. He was not the rebellious proconsul, 
bent on setting up for himself, whom the Company’s Directors 
either fancied or pretended to believe him inclined to become. 
Ifhe acted wrongly, he did so under a mistaken, but sincere and 
high-spirited, love for his country. But he lived in a time and 
amongst a generation which were not fit for one like him—a 
time when a Pompadour could at pleasure make and unmake 
policies, and a Louis XV., wallowing in his stye at the Pare 
aux Cerfs, was unblushingly cherished by the wit and nobility 
of France as the glorious representative of national honour. 
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Art. I.—A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE ROMAN 
QUESTION. 


The Church and the Churches ; or, the Papacy and the Temporal 
Poner. An Historical and Political Review. By Dr. Dillinger. 
Translated, with the Author’s permission, by William Bernard 
MacCabe. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1862. 


Dr. DéLLINGER’s book merits the attentive consideration of 
political students in England; and not the less because it is 
written entirely from a Continental and a Catholic point of 
view; because both the religious belief and the political tone 
of the author are totally different from those which prevail 
among ourselves. It is not easy for a people Protestant for 
generations, and Constitutionalist, not to say Liberal, for cen- 
turies, to form a sound practical judgment on questions involv- 
ing the existence of the Papacy, perhaps as a religious, and 
certainly as a political power. ‘To a very numerous and earnest, 
if not a very enlightened, section of the English middle-class 
the Papacy is a religious abomination,—the imagined embodi- 
ment of the kingdom of Antichrist, the object of righteous 
hatred and of unmingled abhorrence. It is not necessary to 
criticise the Evangelical doctrine on this subject; it is suffi- 
ciently plain that those who hold it are on their own showing 
disqualified as judges in a case where the statesmanship of 
Europe is perplexed, and its peace endangered, by the entangle- 
ment of a spiritual ascendency, venerated by two hundred mil- 
lions of devout Catholics, with a temporal authority detested by 
twenty millions of patriotic Italians. Setting aside its theolo- 
gical aspect, and the passions which that aspect arouses, the 
Papacy appears to most Englishmen simply as an unmitigated 
political nuisance. This is the view taken of it by thousands of 
Liberals, who repudiate as indignantly as Mr. Cobden the idea 
of a No-Popery cry, and who looked with wonder and shame on 
the violent excitement which followed the so-called papal ag- 
gression of 1851. This is the view of a large section of the 
Conservative party, who have almost as little faith as Lord 
Derby himself in Italian unity, but who heard with surprise 
and regret the language held by Mr. Disraeli in regard to the 
so-styled “independence” of the Pope. But it is not by Eng- 
lish Liberalism any more than by English Protestantism that 
the cause of the Italians against the Papacy can be satisfactorily 
judged, and a verdict pronounced which will carry with it that 
which alone can give it full and irrevocable effect—the consent 
of Catholic Europe. It behoves those in this country who 
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desire either that their own opinions should be formed upon a 
full consideration of all sides of the greatest of European per- 
plexities, or that the opinion of England should be expressed 
in such form as to have a practical influence on the final settle- 
ment of the question, to regard it not as it appears to English- 
men, but as it presents itself to the two parties directly con- 
cerned,—to Catholic Christendom, and to Italy aspiring after 
unity and independence. 

And here, in the first place, we may thank Dr. Ddllinger for 
the pains he has taken to recall what no reader of history can 
have any excuse for forgetting, but what nevertheless is con- 
stantly and habitually forgotten, that the Papacy was not at 
first a political evil, nor the Reformation altogether a political 
blessing. It is undeniable that in England the influence of the 
Church was for many centuries exerted on the side of personal 
and political liberty; that the independence which she derived 
from the unity of Latin Christendom, and from the acknow- 
ledged principle that the sovereign had no ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, was the bulwark both of national liberties as against the 
crown, and of individual liberty as against the barons. Not 
only were ecclesiastics among the leaders in every struggle for 
political privileges, not only did the Church exercise her spiri- 
tual authority with immense effect for the emancipation of the 
peasantry, but the tone given by ecclesiastical influence to our 
earliest jurisprudence established in all our courts, and especially 
in the courts of equity, that strong presumption in favour of 
liberty, to which, more than to any direct legislative action, 
England owed the sure and gradual growth of the best system 
of law and the largest securities for freedom that were enjoyed 
by any country, Catholic or Protestant, until all old institutions 
were swept away by the French Revolution. The first effect of 
the Reformation, here as elsewhere, was not to favour liberty, 
but to strengthen tyranny. It came just when the power of 
the nobles had every where yielded to the ascendency of the 
crown; it struck down the only power that was still a match 
for the monarchy. The infamous maxim, “cujus est regio, 
illius est religio,’ invented by the political necessities of the 
Reformers, gave to Protestant despotism a license to which 
the worst of Catholic absolutists never pretended. Abroad that 
maxim was eagerly enforced by princes, and not unwillingly 
accepted by the people; and the result was, that no Protestant 
country of the Continent—except Holland, liberated by arms 
from Spain—was more free at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than at the beginning of the sixteenth: most had lost a 


considerable portion of the liberty they formerly enjoyed. Nor 
did England gain in freedom under the Protestant Tudors and 
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Stuarts. If she was not enslaved, it was because the people 
never accepted the spiritual authority of the crown. Down to 
the reign of Elizabeth the Catholics remained a resolute and 
formidable minority; after that time the Puritans formed a 
still more formidable religious and political opposition. But 
had the Reformation been here as completely successful as in 
Sweden or in northern Germany ; had the Lutheran doctrine 
regarding sovereign rights over religion ever become firmly 
established among us,—it may well be doubted whether all the 
liberties extorted in Catholic times would not have perished 
during the two first Protestant centuries. 

England has forgotten these things; forgotten that the Pa- 
pacy was ever the ally of civil freedom, and that Protestantism 
was ever linked with the worst doctrines of royal absolutism. 
We see Protestant Germany making progress in freedom; we 
see the Papal See in intimate alliance with the meanest and 
most horrible of modern tyrannies, the Bourbon rule in Naples, 
and united with Austria in hostility to Italian liberty ; and we 
fancy that this is, and always has been, the natural and neces- 
sary course of the two religions. Continental nations know 
better. The Catholics are not likely to forget the ancient glo- 
ries of their Church; the papal championship of Italian liber- 
ties against German Emperors and local tyrants, the long con- 
nexion between the Guelphic or patriotic party and the Roman 
Pontiff, and the many undeniable boons which Italy once re- 
ceived from the Papacy. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
incline to reproach the Italians with ingratitude. It is not 
strange that they should refuse to believe that what has been 
can never be again; that the cause of the Pope and the cause 
of Italy are severed for ever; that the holy Father, for whose 
spiritual sovereignty they entertain so profound and loyal an 
affection, can be, as a temporal prince, the worst of European 
rulers, the just object of the hatred of an oppressed and miser- 
able people. We cannot expect them to admit, save on the 
clearest demonstration, that the papal rule not only is, but must 
of necessity be, an intolerable political evil—a torment to Rome, 
a nuisance to Italy, a danger to Europe. From men so hon- 
ourable and so candid as Dr. Dollinger we may obtain the 
admission that the present government of the Roman States is 
utterly detestable; but we find them always most reluctant 
to admit that its badness is an inevitable necessity of its con- 
stitution. In their eyes, the papal government ought to be, 
and might be, the best in the world, as at one time it was pro- 
bably the best in Italy; and while they desire to reform, they 
would on no account destroy it. And for them, moreover, the 
question has another aspect, higher and more important than 
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the political. The Pope is much more than sovereign of the 
States of the Church. That sovereignty is merely an incident 
and consequence of his spiritual position as supreme Head of the 
Church itself, to which those States belong. And if his tem- 
poral sovereignty be necessary to the maintenance of his ecclesi- 
astical dignity, or to the free exercise of his spiritual authority, 
Catholics will be resolute at all cost to maintain the temporal 
power. The security, the undiminished lustre and unabated 
influence of the Catholic Church is to Catholics the first, para- 
mount, all-overruling consideration, and inevitably must be so. 
To this end they would be ready to make any sacrifice; to this 
end they are, we fear, not unwilling, if need be, to sacrifice the 
prosperity and happiness of the Roman population. Such is 
the temper, such are the views of those who have at present 
the power to prevent any solution ofthe Roman question; and 
unless we take their views into account, we cannot possibly form 
any reliable judgment either of what will probably be done, or 
of what it would, under all circumstances, be wisest to attempt. 
For though Catholic governments, and especially the Sovereign 
in whose hands the decision seems at this moment to rest, may 
be wiser or less devout than their subjects, it may well be 
doubted whether they would dare to act or to remain inactive 
in defiance of the earnest desires of the Catholic population over 
whom they rule. 

On the other hand, the Italians indignantly protest against 
the maintenance, by whatever means, for whatever purpose, 
under whatever pretence, of an anti-Italian power in the heart 
of Italy. They protest against the presence of a foreign army 
on Italian soil, against the oppression of three millions of 
Italians by a government resting openly and only on foreign 
bayonets. The King of Italy complains of the harborage afforded 
to enemies who are incessantly conspiring against him, and to 
brigands who constantly issue from the Roman States to plun- 
der, burn, and murder in his Neapolitan provinces, and when 
hotly pursued by his troops escape from the punishment of 
their crimes by taking refuge under the shadow of the pontifi- 
cal throne. The people of Italy complain that they are kept 
in continual agitation by the miseries of their enslaved brethren, 
whom they are not permitted to release; and a terrible proof 
has just been given of the seriousness of this evil by an attempt 
to rescue the sufferers, which threatened to convulse the whole 
Peninsula, and to shake the newly-established monarchy. The 
population of the Pontifical States murmurs loudly and con- 
tinually against a government which crushes their aspirations, 
which condemns them to ignorance, which almost enforces upon 
them idleness and poverty ; against an administration which has 
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ruined commerce, and seems in a fair way to extirpate agricul- 
ture; against a finance more reckless than the French, more 
inscrutable than the Turkish, more oppressive than any to be 
found in the civilised world ; against perpetual deficits and an 
increasing debt ; against corrupt monopolies, grinding taxation, 
courts which pay no regard to law, andan executive which takes 
no heed to public safety. And finally, the Italians demand their 
capital, the Romans demand their Italian king, and Italy pro- 
tests against the interruption of that unity of which she has 
dreamed so long, for which she has endured so much, and which 
seems now within her grasp. 

Is it possible to reconcile the conflicting claims? Is it possi- 
ble to establish the unity of Italy without imperilling that of 
the Church? to concede the Italian demands without impairing 
the security of that which Catholic Christendom reveres above 
all national rights and patriotic passions? to satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Romans without endangering the inde- 
pendence of the Papacy? to contrive that Rome—if Italy will 
have it so—shall be the Italian capital? that, at least, she shall 
be a part of the Italian kingdom, and yet that the Roman Pon- 
tiff shall not be the subject or the dependent of any earthly 
prince? If not, however earnestly we, as Liberals, may desire 
the triumph of the Italian cause; however lightly we, as Pro- 
testants, may value the Papacy; however heartily we, as Eng- 
lishmen, may sympathise with the sufferings of the Roman 
people,—we can hardly be blind to the inevitable issue of the 
contlict between the interests of the Church and the rights of 
Italy; between the will of twenty million Italians and the 

ower of two hundred million Catholics. In order to any 

appier solution, two things must be established to the satisfac- 
tion of public opinion throughout Europe: first, that the tem- 
poral power is not essential to the Church; and, secondly, that 
its existence is incompatible with the well-being of the Roman 
people. For we cannot expect the Catholic world to take the 
English view of the question, and admit that it has no right to 
interfere between the Italians and the Papacy. The Papal States 
are the “ States of the Church;” which the Church will never 
give up while she believes that she cannot abandon them with 
safety to herself, or that she can retain them without exhibiting 
to the world the scandalous spectacle of a country condemned 
to desolation and misery, and a people excited to continual tur- 
bulence, under the government of him whom she proclaims the 
earthly representative and vice-gerent of her Founder. 

It is well remarked by Dr. Dollinger, that the Church did 
exist for centuries, and during its happiest period, without the 
temporal power. Never was Christendom so united; never 
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was the Church so influential; never was the Papal power so 
well established,—as when the Pope either was a subject, or a 
sovereign without territory. The truth is, that the territorial 
sovereignty of the Pope as a practical fact—whatever the an- 
tiquity of Papal pretensions—is a thing of very recent date. 
Our author lays it down, that until within the last 350 years 
the sovereignty of the Roman Pontiff was never firmly or per- 
manently established. Now and then some Pope of more than 
usual vigour asserted his dominion over the greater part of the 
States nominally subject to his rule; but for the most part, 
until the commencement of the sixteenth century, the pontifical 
sovereignty was little more than a name, sometimes honoured 
with a formal respect, sometimes openly defied. Rome was the 
prey of the factious nobility; the smaller cities were now re- 
publics, and now the prey of petty tyrants. Many a Pope found 
it difficult to secure for himself a residence in any of the papal 
cities; many took up their abode, in consequence, at Avignon, 
in the midst of France. And yet the Church was not less 
powerful, nor the authority of the Pope less secure, before 
1500 «.D, than since that date. The greatest prosperity of the 
Church was enjoyed before the Pope was a temporal prince: the 
most powerful of the Popes were often exiles from Rome. Forced 
to trust only to his spiritual character, the Head of the Church 
was always able to find a welcome from some Catholic sovereign, 
and to command, wherever he might fix his abode, the rever- 
ence of his hosts and the obedience of the faithful. 

It was by becoming a temporal sovereign that the Pope 
ceased to be absolutely independent in his spiritual capacity. 
He involved himself in the petty politics of Italy, and was 
thereby entangled in those great European conflicts, of which 
Italy was the object and the arena. He incurred enormous 
debts, which placed him, in former days, in a position more 
humiliating than that of borrowing governments in these days, 
when a national debt has come to appear a necessity of national 
life. Worse still, he found that he had given hostages to the 
world. The honour of his crown, the security of his revenues, 
the welfare of his people, not merely distracted his attention 
from his spiritual cares, and diverted him sometimes from the 
course which would have best become the spiritual head of 
Christendom; they were made the means of compelling him to 
yield to the ecclesiastical encroachments of more powerful princes. 
The suppression of the Jesuits was extorted by the seizure of 
papal possessions: the will of Napoleon became law to the Pope, 
simply because the papal power was localised at Rome. It 
scarcely seems a paradox to say, that while Catholics might well 
find cause to lament the creation of the temporal power, Pro- 
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testants would be consistent in considering its existence a gain 
to spiritual freedom; not as securing the independence, or add- 
ing to the influence, of the Roman See, but as affording to 
secular governments a means of controlling a spiritual despotism 
which might otherwise have proved too strong for reason and 
for progress. 

But while it seems highly probable that if the Papacy had 
never been combined with the temporal sovereignty of an 
Italian State, the Pope would now enjoy fully as much of per- 
sonal independence and ecclesiastical power as his territorial 
royalty can ever assure to him, we must not deny that many 
and serious difficulties attend the abolition of his principality, 
and the establishment of the Papacy on a new and purely spiri- 
tual footing. The independence of the Supreme Pontiff is a 
European necessity. It is not only to Catholic countries that 
his reduction to the position of a subject would be unwelcome 
and perilous. Protestant England would not willingly see him 
whose influence over her Catholic subjects is even at present 
not seldom exercised to her annoyance and detriment, a subject 
of France or Spain, able and likely to use that influence in 
furtherance of French or Spanish interests. Even countries 
with fewer Catholic subjects might well feel uneasy, if the 
balance of power were disturbed by the addition to the present 
or future strength of any considerable State of the influence 
over the Catholic world which a judicious government might 
derive from its hold over the interests and affection of a Pope 
resident within its frontiers, subject to its laws, and more or 
less dependent on its favour. The proposal, scarcely made in 
sober seriousness, to locate the Papacy in partibus wjfidelium, 
in England or at Jerusalem, can only be received as an insult 
by Catholic countries. To any minor Catholic State, such as 
Belgium, or Bavaria, or Portugal, the Pope, though not per- 
haps an unwelcome, would certainly prove a dangerous, subject. 
The consciousness of power might probably involve him in fre- 


quent disputes with the government; and in all such disputes 


he would be able to command an amount of support from with- 
out which would be fatal to the peace of the country and the 
independence of its sovereign. It may well be doubted whether 
even the new kingdom of Italy, with its powerful and jealous 
enemies, its half-organised strength, and its discontented and 
turbulent southern provinces, would not find Pius IX. or his 
successor a yet more formidable and less controllable subject 
than Garibaldi. And even if political considerations would 
allow the Pope to sink to the level of a subject, religious feel- 
ing and ecclesiastical interests would forbid it. The Catholic 
world would not now permit him to fall back into the position 
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held by his earliest predecessors; and there is now no potentate 
who can lay claim to that cecumenical precedence among sove- 
reigns which gave to the Roman Emperor an authority which 
even Popes revered. Religious devotion would be scandalised 
at the idea that king or emperor should claim allegiance from 
the Vicar of Christ; national jealousy would angrily resent a 
step that would make the Papacy Austrian, or French, or 
Spanish. If its residence were permanently fixed in any 
country, that country would soon obtain a majority in the 
College of Cardinals, a monopoly of the Papacy, and an undue 
ascendency over the Church; which, in Catholic parlance, 
would cease to be universal, and would become national in the 
country of its adoption, and foreign elsewhere. Mischief enough 
has been done through the Italian character given to the Con- 
clave and to the Papacy by the possession of an Italian princi- 
pality ; the Church would commit suicide did she permit a 
similar ascendency to be gained by a country whereof the Pope 
was but a subject. Therefore under no circumstances need we 
hope to induce Catholic Europe to consent to deprive him of his 
sovereign character. 

Yet it is clear to enlightened Catholics, as well as to all 
non-Catholics, that this territorial sovereignty has never insured, 
and now less than ever insures, that independence for the sake 
of which alone any rational man considers its existence desir- 
able. In past times it served to render him amenable to threats 
of invasion or to actual violence. In these days it would be 
easy to provide against any assault upon him from without. 
All Europe would be ready to give to the Papal States such a 
guarantee of neutrality as was given in 1815 to Switzerland, 
and in 1830 to Belgium. But now the danger which threatens 
him is from within; his enemies are his own miserable and in- 
dignant subjects ; his master, the sovereign whose troops alone 
protect his throne, and compel the obedience of his people. 
England would never consent to a guarantee given to oppres- 
sion against discontent, to misrule against rebellion. Protestant 
Prussia, schismatic Russia, have no disposition to give such a 
guarantee to the head ofa hostile faith. Austria is impotent, 
if willing; only one of the great Powers can and will protect 
the Pope, for the present, against the consequences of his own 
and his predecessors’ mistakes; and on that Power, therefore, 
he must perforce be dependent. ‘True, his dependence is not 
formal; true, it is greatly qualified by the traditional and in- 
herent cbstinacy of the Pontificate, and by the political neces- 
sity, now gradually disappearing, which first brought the French 
troops to Rome, and still keeps them there; but nevertheless it 
is dependence. The Pope dare not let the French troops go; 
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and if the threat of their departure be held out, he must yield 
what is demanded. The Emperor can extort from him any 
compliance to which he does not prefer the abandonment of his 
throne. And thus, now as heretofore, the purpose for which 
the temporal power is declared to be necessary to the Church 
is actually hindered by nothing so much as by the temporal 
power. It is declared that, for the Church’s sake, the Pope 
must be made independent by the possession of territorial sove- 
reignty ; the “inexorable logic of facts” replies that it is pre- 
cisely his territorial sovereignty which renders his independence 
impossible. And this is fairly stated by Dr. Dollinger : 


“There is one fact to which persons cannot now close their eyes, 
and that is, that the Pope and the whole Curia are at this moment de- 
pendent upon the French government. The mere threat to withdraw 
the French garrison, and to yield up to their fate the Pope, and the 
remnant of the Papal States still left to him, must force Rome to yield 
to the threatener every thing that it would not be a sin to concede ; 
and the demand might fairly be submitted to, when with it would be 
involved the duty of self-preservation. But such a state of circum- 
stances, it is plain, must be in the highest degree alarming for other 
nations, But for the absolute confidence which every one has in the 
exalted conscientiousness and pure truthfulness of the present Pope, 
and the lucky circumstance that there is now no ecclesiastical compli- 
cation which the Parisian court could use for its own selfish ends ; only 
that these things are perfectly plain, the existing relations between 
France and Rome could not be patiently endured by the Catholic 
world. But then these relations may suddenly change ; and as, sooner 
or later, they are sure to change, so can no one seriously desire their 
much longer continuance. No Catholic could or would feel such reia- 
tions to be tolerable if they became permanent.” 


History, then, affords ample reason, even on Catholic show- 
ing, why the Church should not regard with extreme alarm the 
possible loss of her temporal sovereignty; and Dr. Dollinger, look- 
ing that possibility boldly in the face, declares, with the confi- 
dence of a devout believer, that he does not so regard it. Asa 
religious man, he puts full faith in the Divine promise applied 
by Catholics to the Chair of St. Peter, and has no fear lest “the 
gates of hell” should prevail against it; while he is at once too 
sensible an observer of the signs of the times, and too sound a 
theologian, to interpret that promise as a supernatural guarantee 
for that earthly royalty which princes of this world have annexed 
to the headship of the Church. From a very different stand- 
point we can see no reason to doubt that the Catholic Church 
1s strong enough to establish, in one way or another, the inde- 
pendence of its Chief without the aid of French forces, or the 
extraneous appendages of secular sway. But it is quite clear 
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that, by our author’s own admission, the object of the temporal 
power is lost when that power is sustained, protected, and 
enslaved by the bayonets of a foreign sovereign. And it is 
admitted that at present it can be sustained in no other way. 
The Roman people hate it, and are scarcely kept from rising 
against it, partly by the overwhelming French garrison, and 
still more by the urgent advice unceasingly and most wisely 
pressed upon them by their friends at Turin. The dissua- 
sion of insurrection in the Papal States has been among the 
most painful duties imposed by circumstances upon the succes- 
sive ministers of the King of Italy. The moment. that the 
French force shall be withdrawn, the papal power is annihilated, 
unless France would permit the substitution of a joint occu- 
pation by Austrian and Spanish troops. And this no French 
government will ever do: first, because such a step would be 
damaging to French influence, and most unpopular in France; 
and, secondly, because any other than a French garrison would 
be instantly assailed by the whole force of the Italian kingdom, 
at the cost of a European conflagration. The other Catholic 
powers are in no condition to extort from France any thing 
that she is reluctant to grant. The papal power, therefore, 
stands or falls with the French occupation; that is, with the 
condition which makes papal independence impossible. This is 
one hopeful feature in the present aspect of things; for the 
dependence of the Pope on France is a price which the rest of 
Catholic Christendom will not willingly continue to pay, even 
for the maintenance of the temporal sovereignty. And another 
fact of hopeful augury is, that the proxy of the Catholic world 
on the fate of that sovereignty is practically held by the most 
liberal and enlightened of Catholic nations, and by the only 
Catholic nation which does not hate the Italians, and which, 
therefore, may view without displeasure an act of justice to 
them, performed but seemingly at the expense of the Church. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that, if the authority of the Pope 
were reconcilable with the good government of the Roman 
States, or if it could be hoped that the Roman people would 
ever return to their old allegiance, the French government 
would have an excuse, which Catholic France would hardly al- 
low it to forego, for prolonging indefinitely its occupation of the 
patrimony of St. Peter. Catholics cannot bear without reluc- 
tance the degradation of the Pope, and the triumph of those 
whom he has always treated, not unnaturally, as his own ene- 
mies and the enemies of the Church. From the expressions of a 
man so temperate and sensible as Dr. Dollinger, we may judge 
how strong is the general attachment to the present Pontiff,—an 
attachment possibly deserved by some of his personal qualities; 
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and how bitter is the hatred felt by most good Catholics out of 
Italy towards Victor Emanuel and his ministers. These are 
to a very great extent the feelings of Frenchmen, as well as of 
Spaniards or Germans; and to these must be added the unwill- 
ingness they feel to forego any shred of territory or power on 
which France has once laid her hand. Nothing but a strong 
pressure of European opinion, and a clear conviction of the 
hateful nature of the tyranny they are maintaining in Rome, 
will serve to overcome the reluctance of the French people to 
loose their hold of the ancient seat of universal empire, and to 
abandon the pontifical territory to the enemies of the Pope. 
And if we trust that that hold will speedily be loosed, it is 
because we believe that all men in all countries, whose pre- 
judices do not incapacitate them from reasoning on the subject, 
are becoming clearly convinced that the papal government is 
inveterately hateful to its subjects, and intolerably bad in 
itself. 

The ineradicable, incurable vice of that government as it at 
presents exists, is summed up in one word. It is an ecclesiasti- 
cal government; a government by churchmen, in which secular 
and spiritual authority are combined, and by which secular and 
spiritual purposes are pursued at the same time and by the 
same means. It undertakes at once to enforce abstinence from 
crimes and from sins; to punish the invasion of social rights and 
the neglect of religious duties. The consequences of this fusion 
of civil and religious authority are such as to afford sport to the 
scoffer, and serious pain to the devout. Political offenders are 
hanged or beheaded in the name of the successor of St. Peter; 
attendance at mass is enforced by the sovereign of the Roman 
States. Spiritual censures are employed to punish civil offences; 
breaches of ecclesiastical discipline are visited with civil punish- 
ment. Heresy is a crime as well as a sin; liberalism is a sin 
as well as a crime. The police takes cognisance of neglected 
prayers and ill-observed fasts; the priest constitutes himself 
the spy of the police. A man who falls under the suspicion of 
the temporal authorities is compelled to extra confessions and 
monastic penance; a person who is negligent of the communion 
and the confessional becomes an object of attention to the tem- 
poral authority. The ceremonies of religion are made instru- 
ments of State policy or police regulations; and these, in their 
turn, are employed to extend the observance of religion, and to 
effect the suppression of those vices which in other countries are 
wisely left to the counteraction of religious and moral influences. 
Protestants complain that in all countries the Catholic clergy 
are prone to interfere minutely and unwisely in domestic affairs; 
in Rome the intermeddling priest has at his back the policeman 
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and the magistrate, and if his rebukes do not suffice to check 
the errors of feminine levity or of youthful passion, they may 
be, and often are, enforced by fine or imprisonment. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the religious effects of such a 
system. Dr. Dollinger seems oblivious or reluctant to speak on 
this point. But in his interesting, though somewhat one-sided, 
picture of “ the Churches without the Papacy,” he has sketched 
the consequences of a combination of a civil and religious juris- 
diction in one hand with sufficient clearness and severity. And 
the mischief to liberty and to religion are certainly not less when 
the ecclesiastical power grasps the civil authority, than when the 
civil power usurps ecclesiastical sway. It would hardly be too 
much to say, that the papal rule has done as much to promote 
among the higher classes of Rome religious unbelief as political 
discontent. 

There are certain political faults to which a government of 
ecclesiastical origin is peculiarly liable—which may be said to 
be almost inevitably inherent in its nature. It is sure to be 
meddlesome ; to interfere with] things which experience’ and 
common sense have taught lay governments to lay aside; for it 
can hardly be expected so far to forget its essential character as 
to abjure all cognisance of offences against God, and to confine 
itself solely to the prevention of injuries directed against men ; 
to ignore sins, and confine its jurisdiction to crimes. One of the 
earliest and most important lessons taught by events to the 
modern rulers of civilised nations has been a profound respect 
for that wholesome maxim, Deorwm injuriw dis cure. But it 
can hardly be expected of priests, whose first duty is the defence 
of religion and virtue, that when intrusted with temporal power 
they should remember that religion and virtue are not to be 
defended by temporal weapons, and that society, and rulers as 
representing society, are concerned only with acts by which 
society is outraged, molested, or threatened. And this intru- 
sive meddling with private affairs, this invasion by the police of 
the domain of conscience, is one of the worst and most irritat- 
ing errors of the papal system. We refrain from quoting the 
accusations of writers who, however credible and however im- 
partial, are supposed or known to be adverse to the Papacy 
or to the temporal power. Dr. Dollinger himself supplies us 
with a few instances which sufficiently illustrate our mean- 
ing, and suggest more than they actually reveal of the in- 
tolerable and ubiquitous intermeddling of a priestly ruling 
caste in matters universally acknowledged by all civilised na- 
tions to be beyond the province of government,—matters which 
even in Austria or in Naples, under the most vigilant or the 
most violent of “ paternal” despotisms, would have been held 
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beneath the notice, and exempt from the control, of the ma- 
gistrate : 


“The Cardinal and Bishop of Sinigaglia, in the year 1844, issued 
an ordinance forbidding young men and maidens from sending presents 
to each other ; and if a father should be found not complying with 
this order, then it was directed, in cases of transgression, that the father 
and son, or father and daughter, should be imprisoned for fifteen days. 
The bishops at the Provincial Synod of Fermo, in the year 1850, threat- 
ened with punishment every innkeeper who supplied their guests with 
flesh-meat on fast-days, unless they could produce two witnesses, one 
of whom must be a physician, and the other a curate. A new and 
peculiar sort of punishment was devised, and by it 229 persons in the 
Romagna were at one and the saiae moment made to suffer. This was 
the ‘ Precetto Politico’ of the first class. The person upon whom this ° 
punishment was imposed was compelled to reside in his birthplace ; 
he must be in his own house by a certain hour in the morning ; every 
fourteen days he must present himself before the police-inspector ; 
and every month go to confession, and he must show by witnesses 
that the priest with whom he had been at confession was a father con- 
Jessor approved of by the police; and then every year he must make a 
spiritual retreat of three days in a monastery appointed for him by a 
bishop! Neglect of any one of these regulations became punishable 
with three years of compulsory labour (the galleys ?). In Italy there 
were many who opined, ‘there are few countries in Europe where such 
intermingling of the police-officer with religion would be patiently sub- 
mitted to.’ . . . In the year 1841, the inquisitor at Pesaro, Fra Filippo 
Bertolotti, issued an edict by which he required, under a threat of 
various punishments, excommunication among the rest, that every 
one should give information of all ecclesiastical offences coming to his 
knowledge; such, for instance, as a person, who had not received per- 
mission to do so, eating flesh or using milk upon fast-days ! Foreigners 
dwelling in the Papal States have in amazement asked, ‘if the servant- 
men and maid-servants employed in the kitchens of the Sant’ Uffizio 
would make it a matter of conscience, if they had chanced to cook any 
meat for their masters on a fast-day, to denounce them, and involve 
them in legal proceedings ?’” 


But by way of amends for its vexatious intermeddling and 
severe repression in matters religious, it must be admitted that 
an ecclesiastical government is prone to leniency in dealing 
with crimes against society. Ifit be harsh toward misbelievers, 
it is clement towards murderers. If it be vigilant over the 
rites of the Church, it is willing to overlook infringements of 
the laws intended for the protection of life and property; and 
deals tenderly with theft and manslaughter, though it be merci- 
less towards heresy or irreligion. This is what is meant when 
it is said that the papal government, “though it be the worst, 


is at the same time the mildest in Europe.” ‘This leniency has, 
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however, another aspect. Tenderness towards crime is cruelty 
towards innocence. And the mildness of the papal rule is found 
to result in a state of insecurity which would be intolerable to a 
people more industrious or more peace-loving than the subjects 
of the Pontiff. The welfare of good citizens is sacrificed for 
the good of the souls of criminals. Holding absolution necessary 
to salvation, the Catholic clergy is naturally reluctant to con- 
demn a sinner to eternal flames by executing him while impeni- 
tent, unconfessed, and consequently unabsolved. In the priest 
this reluctance is not only blameless but righteous ; in the officer 
of the executive it is weak and mischievous shrinking from his 
duty. Yet not only is it impossible that a priestly ruler should 
be indifferent to the spiritual welfare of the criminal, and con- 
cern himself, in his capacity of ruler, only with the protection of 
society, but it is inevitable that he should be led to think the 
execution of a hardened offender a greater evil than the murder 
of a pious citizen. ‘The latter simply loses his life; the former 
is deprived of all hope in the life to come. Believing that he 
has power to kill body and soul, how can it be but that a priest 
should shrink—and shrink the more the better priest he be— 
from the use of so fearful a punishment? Nor is it in relation 
to capital crimes alone that an ecclesiastical government is 
naturally and viciously merciful. None, it is said, form so bad 
a judgment of human affairs as the clergy; it may be added, that 
few have so defective an insight into the depravity of human 
nature. A clergyman may think as ill or worse than his neigh- 
bours of humanity in general; but he is far more liable than a 
layman to be deceived by the hypocrisy of individual men. We 
all remember how great and how just an outcry was raised when 
it was supposed—erroneously supposed—that prison chaplains 
had influence in the granting of tickets-of-leave. It was under- 
stood at once, and felt instinctively, that of all men the chaplain 
was the worst fitted to judge of the criminal’s real reformation. 
When it is remembered that under the Roman government the 
fate of criminals depends absolutely on priests, it may well be 
understood how much of unwise lenity to the wicked, and un- 
intentional cruelty to society, must constantly characterise the 
administration of the penal code, And undue lenity is not the 
only evil of priestly jurisdiction; we find also, and very naturally, 
a certain arbitrary character impressed upon the whole adminis- 
tration of criminal law; for arbitrary must necessarily be the 
conduct of the judge who will endeavour to usurp the function 
of a higher tribunal, and decide—as the clerical judge is naturally 
tempted to do—not merely on the merits of the case, but on the 
deserts of the culprit. 

“A clergyman when he is armed with a double power, the judicial 
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and the administrative, must always find the effort exceedingly difficult 
to reconcile his personal opinion and his subjective judgment upon 
individuals, and to prevent his tenderness and his inclination from 
winning an influence over him in the discharge of his official duties. 
As a priest he is the servant of all, and the herald of grace, of pardon, 
of the remission of punishment ; and he therefore too readily forgets 
that in human concerns the law is deaf and inexorable, and that tam- 
pering with a law to favour one person is an injury to another, or it 
may be to many others, or it may be to the whole frame of society ; and 
that he who may thus begin with the best intentions will gradually 
find himself placing his own will above what is the strict law. As it 
is, Italians are but too little disposed either to comprehend or to prac- 
tise the impartial, passionless administration of the law without con- 
sideration of its consequences. The path of descent being once trodden, 
leads him who has entered upon it unavoidably to a precipice. For 
then come the subaltern lay employés of the courts, who for the most 
part are indebted for their appointments to favour and ecclesiastical 
patronage, and who, receiving a scanty salary, have wives and children 
to maintain, and before their eyes the example of their superiors, who 
have been dealing with the law according to their will and pleasure. 
Hence follows corruption and arbitrary conduct in law proceedings, 
which Cantu has declared to have been the characteristics of all legal 
processes under Gregory XVI.” 


Again, an ecclesiastical government is naturally, and almost 
necessarily, indifferent to the encouragement of industry and 
commerce, which can hardly be the case > with the most despotic 
and stupid of lay administrations. For if the latter consult 
either the interest of the king or that of the kingdom, they 
cannot fail to desire its advance in material wealth; and often 
as they mistake the means of promoting it, they are seldom alto- 
gether careless of the end. But a government which is carried 
on by ecclesiastics in a true ecclesiastical spirit considers the 

material well-being of the people at best but a secondary object. 
Its first desire is to promote religion and encourage virtue; and 
unhappily the idea of religious “duty entertained by the papal 
clergy, and the virtues which they especially inculcate, are not 
such as tend to stimulate the industrial and commercial progress 
of the country. Numerous holidays, feasts, and fasts, offer every 
possible inducement and excuse for the formation of those idle 
habits which are but too congenial to the climate and to the cha- 
racter of the people. The claims of the religious orders to public 
support, pushed with somewhat indecorous eagerness, and not 
only not repressed but encouraged by the government, have accu- 
mulated large masses of land in the hands of convents and mon- 
asteries, than whom in the present age no worse landlords can 
possibly be named. Fortunately, at least for the secular well-be- 
ing of its votaries, the Roman Catholic Church has never ceased 
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to hold fast the doctrine of “ good works” proclaimed by St. 
James ; but it unhappily interprets that doctrine in a manner 
which renders it almost as discouraging to the useful virtues as 
the Calvinistic theory itself. Not only is the greatest stress laid 
on mere negative acts of more or less doubtful virtue, but the 
positive good works most earnestly enjoined happen to be such 
as, however wholesome to the individual soul, are simply noxious 
to society at large. First, there is the merit of endowing reli- 
gious societies, which has done as much as the institution of 
slavery under the Empire for the ruin of Roman agriculture ; 
then there is the merit of building churches, which has absorbed 
in beautiful but useless works wealth sorely needed in the 
country for productive employment; worst of all, there is the 
merit of indiscriminate almsgiving, which, with the influx of 
rich and idle visitors, has done so much to debase and to pau- 
perise the population of the pontifical city. It need not sur- 
prise us that Rome has a decaying agriculture, and little or 
no commerce; nor need we attribute her poverty to wanton 
tyranny, to a Machiavellian policy, or even to the oppressive 
taxation created by the most signal financial maladministration 
that was ever witnessed in a civilised country. The papal 
government may be tyrannical, and its financiers are incompar- 
ably dishonest and incapable. But, however just the govern- 
ment, and however pure its officials, a country subject to the 
rule of Catholic churchmen must always remain behindhand in 
the race of industrial and commercial progress. 

These faults are, or seem to be, inherent in the nature of an 
ecclesiastical, and especially of a Catholie ecclesiastical, govern- 
ment. And therefore we see no reason to make them'the ground 
of any censures upon the ecclesiastical princes or ministers who 
have happened to conduct that government in the Roman States. 
Nay, we are inclined to. think that, had the later Popes been 
somewhat worse men, they might have been better sovereigns. 
It seems to us that, the better the Pope, the worst must be the 
prince. Nor is there much reason to quarrel with Dr. Dollinger’s 
warm panegyric on Pius IX. and his predecessors, nor with his 
assertion that during the last half-century there have “reigned 
over the Papal States a series of Popes who, in all that related 
to the Church and its concerns, were not merely faultless but 
preéminently excellent; and yet, as temporal princes, possessed 
nought beyond their just intentions.” 

But there are other serious charges against the actual govern- 
ment of the Papal States, either expressly admitted or not chal- 
lenged by its most recent and most honest apologist, of errors 
neither inherent in, nor very consonant with, its religious cha- 
racter. It is affirmed that the civil service of the Papal States is 
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pervaded by an almost unequalled corruption, beginning in the 
office of the Cardinal Secretary of State, and extending to the 
lowest ranks of the official class. All that Dr. Déllinger ven- 
tures to plead in reply is, that the highest officials, who are chiefly 
or solely ecclesiastics, are pure; he admits that their subordinates 
are universally, or with rare exceptions, corruptible. And the 
notorious wealth of Cardinal Antonelli, and the scandalous story 
of the prosecution against the Marchese Campanella, afford, in 
conjunction with innumerable other charges, conclusive proof 
that dishonesty is not confined to the laity or to the lower grades 
of the official order. Yet there is nothing in ecclesiasticism which 
should naturally lend itself to the encouragement of bribery and 
peculation; so that the confessed rottenness of the Roman bureau- 
cracy would seem to indicate that the government is either too 
lax in principle or too deficient in energy properly to maintain 
the discipline and the honour of its service. The utter want of 
virtue in the lower official ranks may perhaps be attributed, in 
some measure, to the cause which produces another great inci- 
dental evil of the Roman government,—the thorough discontent 
of the laity, official and non-official. This cause is the ecclesi- 
astical monopoly of offices of real dignity and power. No lay- 
man—except the celibate and semi-clerical prelati—can hope 
to rise to high honour or influence in the service of the Pope. 
Whatever the energy, honesty, and ability of a lay official, he 
must remain all his life an ill-paid and ill-treated drudge. Hence 
he has few inducements to industry or loyalty; and is neither 
disposed to forego an opportunity of making unlawful gain, nor 
willing to risk or sacrifice any thing in defence of the govern- 
ment he serves. Meantime the educated classes throughout the 
country, finding but little occupation open to them in commerce, 
agriculture, or professional avocations, and seeing the govern- 
ment service virtually a clerical monopoly, are forced to spend 
their time in indolence and discontent. And therefore the papal 
government, with all its mildness and with all its good intentions, 
can rely neither on its officers nor its subjects. Its only strength 
is in the priesthood; every educated man out of orders is either 
an indifferent subject, a lukewarm servant, or a secret enemy. 
And out of this discontent springs another fatal vice of the papal 
administration—its political severity. Even towards political 
offenders its punishments are not wantonly and openly cruel. 
It is loth to spill the blood even of rebels and conspirators. But 
it is intolerant, suspicious, and inquisitorial towards all who are 
thought to harbour liberal tendencies; it will not hesitate to 
ruin a man for an ill-advised jest, or to imprison him on suspi- 
cion of complicity in some imaginary plot; and to the class who 
furnish the victims of political penalties, imprisonment in papal 
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dungeons along with criminals of the deepest dye, without trial 
and without hope, is scarcely a milder punishment than the 
scaffold. It would be impossible to reckon the victims of their 
own imprudence or of priestly suspicion; but it is certain that 
the exiles, prisoners and persons ruined by police restraints in 
the Papal States on political charges, may be counted even now 
by thousands. 

Is it possible that these things should be amended? Is it 
possible that an ecclesiastical government should be so reformed 
as to be tolerable to the people; or, failing this, that the Pope 
should be induced to abolish the ecclesiastical government? 
There is no reason @ priori against either alternative. It is not 
contrary to the nature of things that an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment should be so administered as not to provoke political dis- 
content, or require for its protection a system of severe political 
repression. It is not necessary that a clerical administration 
should be corrupt, though it could hardly be otherwise than 
arbitrary and vexatious. Nor is it an immutable law of nature 
that a spiritual prince should govern through an ecclesiastical 
administration. This was not at all times the practice of the 
popes; it was never the practice of the prince-bishops of Ger- 
many. But it has now been for many reigns the rule of the 
Papacy; and the Papacy is tenacious of its traditions. More- 
over, one fatal non-possumus, depending on facts over which the 
Pope himself has no control, meets both him and his advisers on 
the threshold of all reforms. It is not that any canon law or 
solemn vow forbids innovation. Gregory XVI. himself, ima- 
gined to be the very embodiment of the reactionary principle, 
privately declared his conviction that reforms must be granted. 
Pius 1X. began his reign by endeavouring to carry most im- 
portant reforms into effect. But it was not to be. [ven when 
the Pope was able to overcome the vis inertiw of the bureau- 
cracy, and the strong interest of many of the highest public 
servants in existing abuses, his efforts to get rid of the old sys- 
tem were thwarted by the utter impossibility of finding a firm 
foundation for the new. The experiment was tried in 1847-48, 
under much more favourable auspices than can ever again be 
enjoyed. Italian unity was still the dream of enthusiasts rather 
than the passion of a nation; many of the leading thinkers and 
statesmen of Italy were disposed to accept the Pope as the chief 
and representative of the national life; his own subjects were 
not as yet resolved to hold no terms with him, and had not 
learned to look to an Italian king as their only friend ‘and na- 
tural sovereign. But even then real reform was rendered im- 
possible by the utter want of sympathy between the Pontiff and 
his people. Startled by the evidence given of this, he began to 
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hesitate; power was gradually wrested from his hands; and the 
liberties he had granted, at first voluntarily, afterwards with re~ 
luctance, were used to involve him in a war which he abhorred, 
for a cause which he did not understand. We know how the 
experiment ended. Brought back by foreign force, Pius IX. 
showed that he had learned his lesson,—that the first reforming 
sovereign of a demoralised and ‘disloyal people is pretty sure to 
be the last sovereign of his line. Since then he has refused 
every concession prayed for by his people, or demanded on their 
behalf by his protectors. This refusal rests on political, not on 
religious grounds. The very French bishop who, in his Catholic 
zeal, denounced his own sovereign as the antitype of Judas and 
of Pilate, has declared in a book, which, as Dr. Déllinger assures 
us, has received the warm approval of the Holy See, that to 
assert that on religious grounds reform in the papal administra- 
tion is impossible, is to assert that the papal power is doomed. 
There is nothing in the Catholic religion which forbids the Pope 
to be a constitutional monarch; nay, before the Napoleonic in- 
vasion, there were portions of his dominions which enjoyed such 
municipal liberties as placed him much in that position. But 
a constitutional monarchy can rest only on popular loyalty, and 
that the Pope knows to be irrevocably lost to him. Since 1848 
the people too have learned their lesson; and never again will 
they put faith in papal promises, or willingly endure the papal 
government, under whatever modification. ‘They hate the Papacy 
as they hate the Austrians. Even before they kad been tan- 
talised with hope and embittered by disappointment; before the 
Italian kingdom had come into being, to foster their disaffection 
to the Pope by encouraging a longing loyalty towards the king, 
—that disaffection was known by their rulers to be deep-seated, 
universal, and ineradicable. 


“In the year 1843 the government received a report from Ferrara 
that the whole of the population of the Romagna was inimically dis- 
posed towards the government. From Imola the Cardinal-Legate 
Massimo reported, on the 12th of August 1845: ‘The pride of the 
population makes a priest’s government intolerable to it. From the 
patricians down to the lowest shopboys, they are all sworn to protect 
every one who is prosecuted, and to save him from punishment. Many 
of the officials and clergy are inclined to be on a good understanding 
with the innovators. The whole of the present generation, from the 
age of eighteen and upwards, must be regarded as lost ; for they are 
completely inimical to the government, and always to be found in an 
attitude of hostility against it.’” 

Such was the evidence of the highest clerical servants of the 
government. It was a bold experiment, in the face of such facts, 
to enter on the path of liberalism, and trust the fate of the papal 
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throne into the hands of the people. Can it reasonably be asked 
of the Pope that he should repeat that experiment, after the re- 
sults of 1848, and with the knowledge that the disaffection of 
his subjects is now tenfold deeper and more angry than when 
these reports were written? What minister would advise such 
a step? or what sovereign living would attempt it under similar 
conditions? And if reform were attempted,—if any share of 
— were given to the people,—who doubts how it would be 
used ? 


“There are, as Mr. Lyons affirms, but two descriptions of men in 
the country ; the first are unflinching, active, and irreconcilable ene- 
mies of the government, whose watchword is, ‘No more government 
by priests!’ These can never be won by reforms in particular matters ; 
all that they would do with every concession made to them would be to 
employ it as a weapon against the government. It is not reform, but the 
overthrow of the government, that they aim at. The others are indifferent, 
tepid, unreliable, and in a moment of danger the government would 
not find in them the slightest support. They would not lift a finger 
in aid of the assailed ruler. The supposition thus made by the English 
envoy was in the year 1859 but too accurately verified and too fully 
justified. Even the lower classes of the papal employés were, as Mr. 
Lyons declares, notoriously disaffected to the papal sovereignty, and 
they were also described by him as being lazy and corrupt.” 


Dr. Dollinger thinks, nevertheless, that the papal adminis- 
tration cannot endure without reforms; he even insists that it 
must be, if not secularised in the strictest sense of the word, 
yet deprived of its distinctively ecclesiastical character. He 
would not exclude clergymen from the service of the State ; 
but he would throw open all offices, high and low, to the laity. 
He avows that the papal government can never become, in the 
true sense of the word, “constitutional,” because it would be 
impossible to allow to any legislative assembly the right to 
coerce the Pope by constitutional means into secular action in- 
consistent with his dignity and his duty as head of the Church; 
for instance, into an aggressive war. Yet he evidently thinks 
it necessary that electoral colleges should be convened, muni- 
cipal and provincial councils allowed to meet, religion separated 
from police, the censorship of the press relaxed, and a certain 
amount of legislative power permitted to the people. This, 
after his frank and full admission that no reforms will now con- 
ciliate the people—an admission on which rests his defence of 
the past conduct of Pius [X.,—appears not a little inconsistent. 
He is anxious to maintain the temporal power; he knows that 
all reforms will be used as weapons for its overthrow; and yet 
he pronounces large measures of reform to be indispensable! 
The key to this apparent inconsistency is not difficult to find. 
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He would have the safety of the papal government reconciled 
with the demands of the age, by making the protection of the 
Papal See the condition precedent of the reform. So at least 
we gather from such passages as the following: 


“ At an early period the Pope had declared that he was ready to 
introduce the reforms proposed by the Great Powers ; but under the 
stipulation, as well as an unavoidable condition (sic), that the integrity 
of the Papal States should be guaranteed. This was refused in Paris ; 
and by that refusal may be measured the candour, sincerity, and fair- 
dealing involved in the proposed (?) demand made for reforms.” 


Dr. Déllinger seems somewhat unreasonable in his views of 
French policy. The Emperor is in no way bound to defend 
the Papacy, reformed or unreformed, and may very reasonably 
object to take upon himself any such obligation. Is it not 
enough that his troops are, at this moment, the only basis of 
the papal power? does not this single fact entitle him to offer 
advice concerning the administration which he alone renders 
possible? It is difficult to see any proof of bad faith in his 
refusal to undertake new liabilities as the price of compliance 
with his counsels. At the same time it would be unjust to 
blame the Pope for refusing to proceed without a guarantee. 
However desirable the extermination of a government may be, 
no man of practical sense will think of reviling it for declining 
to commit suicide. 

It is shown, then, on the authority of our author himself— 
who writes not merely as a devout Catholic, but as an apologist 
of the temporal power—first, that the papal rule is utterly and in- 
veterately hateful to its subjects; secondly, that it is intolerably 
bad; thirdly, that though nothing in its nature renders reform 
impossible to it, yet that no reforms would reconcile it to its 
subjects, and that every step towards self-improvement would 
on its part be a step towards self-destruction, and that therefore 
its continued existence is possible on no condition except the 
continuance of a foreign occupation. It is shown also that the 
Pope may be independent without the temporal power; nay, 
that at present the temporal power is fatal to his independence. 
It is shown that the maintenance of the pontifical sovereignty 
is not necessary to the Church; it is not denied that, in its 
actual condition, it is a curse to its subjects; it is not shown 
that it can ever cease to be so. We do not mean to say that 
Dr. Déllinger admits every one of these conclusions in express 
terms; but we believe that they may all be established on his 
own evidence, and that the last is the only one to which he 
would take exception. He believes that the papal rule might 
become the best of all earthly governments: the only answer is, 
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that it is about the worst, and that neither its head nor his 
subjects see their way to its amelioration. And such being the 
state of the question between Italy and Catholic Christendom— 
that which is fatal to the former not being necessary, and at 
present not even beneficial, to the latter—may we not hope that 
justice and common sense will at length prevail over prejudice 
and obstinacy, and that the Catholic Church will not much longer 
remain the one great obstacle to the unity, peace, and prosperity 
of a Catholic nation ? 

Perhaps it is as much the difficulty of knowing how to re- 
concile the dignity of the Papacy with the overthrow of its 
secular authority, and how fitly to dispose of a Pope deposed 
from his kingdom, but still “as much as ever the Pope,” as the 
natural reluctance of a party, religious or political, to allow a 
triumph to its adversaries, which makes thinking Catholics like 
Dr. Dollinger cling so obstinately to the temporal power. It 
is so natural that they should hate the Italians, and look at 
every act of the king and his ministers en noir, that we cannot 
think it strange that their pages should be soiled with very 
abusive language when they encounter “ the Piedmontese beast 
of prey.” But it is probable that they would be willing to 
endure even the triumph of these detested foes, if they could 
really discern a means of extricating the Head of the Church 
from his present position of degradation and dependence, and 
restoring to him all the dignity that should surround his 
spiritual office, even though shorn of the adventitious splendours 
of earthly royalty. Such, at least, seems to be the spirit in 
which Dr. Dollinger regards the situation. But it is plain that 
he, like all practical thinkers and responsible statesmen who 
have pondered the question, fails to see his way. He differs, 
however, from the majority of speculators on two important 
points. He foresees a gloomy and chaotic succession of disturb- 
ances and revolutions for Italy, during which, as he remarks, it 
will be well for the Pope to be free from the perplexing incum- 
brance of territorial dominion; and he has an implicit and fer- 
vent faith in the security of the Church and of the Papacy. 


“Who will pronounce on the immediate future? Do we know 
what is coming in Germany? Are we in Central Europe not approach- 
ing some mighty convulsion? Is not the Mazzini party lurking behind 
Piedmont to hurl Italy into the throes and tortures of a social (social- 
ist ?) and anti-Christian revolution? One thing, however, is certain. 
Amid all wrecks, one institution will remain erect, will constantly 
emerge from the flood of revolution ; for it is indestructible, immortal 
—it is the Chair of St. Peter. If I am asked whence I draw this assur- 
ance, I may point to the Bible as my answer : ‘Thou art the Rock, &c.’ 
But I will give another answer, derived from the very nature of the 
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thing itself. The Papal See will not be destroyed, becuuse it is reach- 
able by no human power ; because no one on earth is strong and power- 
ful enough to destroy it. If all the Powers of Europe were to unite for 
its destruction, they could not effect it. All that human power can do 
is to compel it to make a pilgrimage, and for a longer or shorter time 
to keep its seat away from Rome. And lastly, this Chair will not be 
destroyed, because it is indispensable and irreplaceable; for it forms 
the keystone of the whole building of the Church. On ne détruit que ce 
quon remplace. That the Papacy can ever be replaced by any thing 
else, no one will seriously maintain. It is the keystone that holds the 
whole edifice of the Church together, that makes the Church what it is 
and what it ought to be—a world-church,—the only society that has 
in earnest fulfilled the given purpose of God ; that is, to embrace all 
humanity, and find room for all nations.” 


If such ardent faith be general among Catholics, they need 
hardly look with alarm at the dissolution of the temporal power, 
however indignantly they may denounce the “ spoliation” of the 
Pope. If, indeed, we could hope that the two questions of the 
territorial sovereignty and the ecclesiastical permanence of the 
Papacy were thus entirely separated from each other in the 
apprehension of Catholic Europe, the former might be considered 
as being already settled; and all that would remain to be de- 
termined would be the moment and the manner of the liberation 
of the Roman States from the pontifical rule and its foreign 
defenders. But it is clear that two convictions are gradually 
gaining ground: the first, that the temporal power is in im- 
minent peril; the second, that that peril does not touch the 
spiritual dignity of the Pope or the security of the Church. 
And thus the mind of Catholic Europe becomes gradually re- 
conciled to that inevitable solution of the Roman problem to 
which events are obviously tending. 

We agree with Dr. Dollinger in regarding as impossible 
the maintenance of the status quo, and in deprecating the idea 
of the restoration of a similar state of things by the triumph of 
the Austrian cause—a triumph which few men in Germany, and 
none outside, can conceive to be possible. We differ with him 
in his recommendation of a congress of the Catholic Powers, as 
the best means of contriving a settlement satisfactory to Catholic 
feeling. ‘To such a course there are several obvious objections, 
which it is rather surprising that he should altogether overlook. 
First, the two great Catholic Powers are on the worst of terms 
with one another, and are very unlikely to agree in any common 
action. Secondly, three of the five Powers are non-Catholic ; 
and these would not submit to be excluded from a congress to 
which such a question was submitted. No matter of European 
interest can be settled without consulting the wishes of England, 
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Russia, and Prussia. Thirdly, the congress would, as Dr. 
Dollinger says, determine to maintain the Pope’s authority, 
with certain essential reforms. But, as has been shown, re- 
formed or not, the papal rule is intolerable to the people, and 
can only be maintained by foreign bayonets; so that, so far 
as the condition of the country is concerned, it would not be 
ameliorated by the interposition of the congress, and the ques- 
tion would still remain where it is—a perplexity and a peril 
to Europe. Finally, there is not the least chance that France 
will consent to resign her exclusive guardianship of the Papacy 
into the hands of a sort of joint commission of the Catholic 
Powers, or allow Austrian and Spanish troops to share with 
her own the occupation of the Eternal City. She will desire, 
and probably will be able, to keep the determination of the 
course to be pursued in her own hands; not uninfluenced by 
“the public conscience of Catholic Europe,” but free from any 
actual interposition from any quarter. The destiny of the Papacy 
will, in all likelihood, be settled between the Pope, the Emperor, 
and the King of Italy. What that settlement will be, we will 
not pretend to say ; but it is possible to indicate generally the 
directions that it may take, and the various methods in which 
it is still possible that this most embarrassing question may be 
solved. 

It is to be presumed that we may treat M. About’s well- 
remembered proposal, “ the city of Rome and a garden,” with a 
guaranteed income sufficient to the wants of the papal court, 
as no longer open. If it were ever intended by M. About’s 
sovereign as a “ feeler,” to be converted in certain events into a 
bond fide offer, it has been rejected, and must probably be con- 
sidered as withdrawn. It would, in point of fact, have been 
not a solution, but sintply a reduction of the problem. The 
Papal State would have been minimised ; but its condition 
would have been as bad as ever. Rome would have sunk lower 
and lower in discontent and degradation; the garden would 
have been a desert, and the little territory a festering thorn in 
the side of Italy. 

No plan which would leave the Pope even the nominal ruler 
of the Roman States, no constitutional government in his name, 
is now within the limits of practical policy. The case with him, 
as with the Austrians, is past the point at which a remedy of 
this kind could be of service. The Italians do not want the 
Pope to govern well—they want to be rid of his government. 
The nation, within and without the diminished papal dominion, 
is determined on unity under the' sway of Victor Emanuel; 
and no scheme which leaves this demand unsatisfied offers any 
real prospect of success. It remains, then, that the Pope should 
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abide at Rome as a subject, or as a sovereign without subjects, 
or that he should take up his abode elsewhere. That he cannot 
be a subject, especially of the King of Italy, Dr. Dollinger affirms 
on behalf of the Church; and the judicious friends of Italy need 
not wish to saddle the newly-created institutions of a yet half- 
organised country with a responsibility so serious, and a cause 
of such incessant dispute with foreign Powers. He might, per- 
haps, remain nominally sovereign; the Vatican being exempted 
from Italian jurisdiction, and a sufficient income being pro- 
vided for him by treaty. It would not seem impossible that 
such a sovereignty, guaranteed by the Catholic Powers, might 
satisfy their scruples, and suffice to maintain the dignity and 
independence of the Holy See. Or if the idea of a sovereign 
without subjects be too great a novelty or too palpable a sham, 
might not Europe borrow for cnce a precedent from Japan, and 
the Pope become a Christian Mikado? Might not the patri- 
mony of St. Peter remain his, and even the Romagna be restored 
to him, on condition that he should delegate irrevocably to the 
King of Italy, as vassal or as viceroy of the Church, the temporal 
administration and political authority in her dominions? The 
nominal distinction’of Victor Emanuel’s titles need not prevent 
the administrative and political unity of the countries subject to 
his sceptre; Rome might be, if Italy insist on it, the Italian capi- 
tal, as the seat of the viceroyalty, and Romans would soon forget 
the unpleasantness of a nominal allegiance, of which they would 
never be reminded. We believe that no oath or obligation for- 
bids the Pope to give his assent to a scheme of this kind. He 
cannot lawfully alienate any part of the Church’s patrimony ; 
but we do not learn that any thing prevents him from delegating 
the temporal charge of that patrimony to a permanent viceroy, 
as his predecessors sometimes delegated it to a temporary sena- 
tor or other vicegerent. Nor does it seem impossible that the 
transfer of authority to the King might be made so absolute as 
to deprive the Pope of all power to interfere, even if the secular 
arm should be necessarily stretched out against the offences of 
spiritual persons and the property of religious corporations ; to 
prevent him, for instance, from effectually opposing the intro- 
duction of a law of mortmain—a reform absolutely necessary to 
the well-being of the people and the material progress of the 
country—or the gradual suppression of the hordes of idle, and 
therefore ill-conducted, clergy who infest the land. 

The one great obstacle to any compromise of this kind is 
that it could not be accomplished without the Pope’s consent, 
and that the passive resistance of Pius IX., or of any probable 
successor, to any such practical abdication, is likely to be 
insuperable. If no compromise be effected, then the Pope 
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must abandon the seat of his authority; the Bishop of Rome 
must sever his connexion with his bishopric, and choose him- 
self a residence elsewhere. This will be, no doubt, painful to 
the feelings and repugnant to the pride of the Catholic Church ; 
but to this issue papal obstinacy threatens to bring the inve- 
terate feud between liberty and the Papacy. This issue Dr. 
Doéllinger contemplates ; not indeed without sorrow and indig- 
nation, but with calmness and confidence. In no part of Christ- 
endom can the Universal Bishop be really an exile; every where 
he will be the most welcome and the most honoured of guests; so 
long as he do not fix the seat of the Papacy in France—and this 
he will hardly do—he will every where be less dependent than 
now in the seat of his episcopacy and his sovereignty. Further, 
the time will come when the germ of decay, which the new 
Italian kingdom bears within itself, will have ripened and borne 
fruit; and on the dissolution of a unity founded in fraud and ce- 
mented by violence, “ Roman envoys will seek out the Pope, and 
earnestly entreat. him to return to his faithful city.” Thus it 
is that a devout Catholic regards the possible, nay probable, 
dethronement and exile of the Head of the Catholic Church, as a 
misfortune which will be endurable, which is not likely to be per- 
manent, and which cannot be fatal. Differing with him én toto 
with respect to the character and prospects of the Italian kingdom, 
we must differ with him also as to the probability of the restora- 
tion of the pontifical sovereignty. We cannot believe that any 
institution so alien to the spirit of modern civilisation will ever 
be voluntarily recalled by a people once freed from the incubus. 
But we are not disposed to think it improbable that, after a more 
or less lengthened wandering, the Papal See may finally return 
to its old habitation. The attraction of Rome for the Pope must 
ever be powerful; it is his proper dwelling, and the original seat 
of an episcopacy which, though now ecumenical, has not ceased 
to be Roman. Nor is it unlikely that the Italians, whose Catho- 
lic feelings will regain strength when no longer in daily conflict 
with their political aspirations, would be glad to bring back the 
Papacy on any terms consistent with the maintenance of their 
newly-acquired national freedom and unity, and would bid 
higher than any other Catholic nation to recover for Italy the 
distinction of being the residence of the Holy Father. And 
this, perhaps, would afford the happiest and safest solution of 
this vexed question. Once lost, the temporal power could 
hardly be reclaimed; a single decade ‘would probably induce the 
Church to accept the loss, if not as a gain, yet as an irrevocable 
fact; and after a few years of separation, Italy and the Papacy 
might come together with mutual forgiveness in cordial recon- 
ciliation: the Church no longer at war with the country, the 
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people ready to forget that such a war had ever been. If not, 
time will of itself resolve the difficult question of a new seat for 
the Papal Court; and if we do not affirm with Dr. Dollinger 
that “a Delos will not be wanting to the Chair of St. Peter, 
should it even have to arise from the depths of the sea,” we can 
hardly think that among two hundred millions of Catholics the 
Pope will ever want a home; or that Catholic diplomacy will 
prove unequal to the onerous task of providing him with such 
revenues, and surrounding him with such guarantees for his 
honour and independence, as may satisfy the requirements of 
pontifical dignity and the necessities of European policy. 

It is a pity that Mr. MacCabe should not have taken more 
pains with his task. It will be obvious to our readers, even 
from the few passages we have cited, that his translation is ex- 
ceedingly defective. It is often un-English, not seldom ungram- 
matical, and sometimes fails to convey any consistent meaning. 
So far as we can judge, his errors arise entirely from haste and 
carelessness; faults not easily to be pardoned in the translation 
of a work so important as that of Dr. Dallinger. 
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Art. III.—HERODOTUS AND HIS COMMENTATORS. 


A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By William Mure, of Caldwell. Vol. IV. London: Longman and 
Co. 1853. 

Herodotus; with a Commentary. By Joseph Williams Blakesley, 
B.D. 2vols. London: Whittaker and Co. 1854. 


The Geography of Herodotus. By J. Talboys Wheeler, F.R.G.S. 
London: Longman and Co. 1854. 

The Life and Travels of Herodotus ; an imaginary Biography founded 
on Fact. By J. Talboys Wheeler, F.R.G.S. London: Longman 
and Co. 1855. 

The History of Herodotus. A new English Version, jc. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A.; assisted by Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. 4 vols. London: 
Murray. 1858-60. 

The Historical Evidence of the Truth of the Scripture Records, §c., 
in Hight Lectures delivered in the Oxford University Pulpit 
at the Bampton Lecture for 1859. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 
London: Murray. 1859. 

The Tale of the Great Persian War, from the Histories of Hero- 
dotus. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. London: Longman 
and Co. 1861. 

An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. By the 
Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis. London: Parker, Son, 
and Bourrt. 1862. 


THE Father of History has certainly not been neglected by 
English scholars during the last ten years. Without at all 
going out of our way to seek for them, we have gathered to- 
gether a long list of books which are, either professedly or vir- 
tually, devoted to illustrate the ever-fresh and charming history 
of Herodotus. His name appears in the title-page of all our 
authors except Sir Cornewall Lewis and Colonel Mure; and 
it might have appeared in the title-page of Colonel Mure, as 
Herodotus forms the main subject’ of his fourth volume. The 
work of Sir Cornewall Lewis, and the Lectures of Professor 
Rawlinson, do not deal directly with Herodotus; but the facts 
of his history are closely connected with their several subjects. 
Next to its bearing on Scripture history, the most interesting 
aspect of recent Oriental discovery is certainly its bearing on 
the narrative of Herodotus. Of the other works, Herodotus, 
viewed in one aspect or another, is the direct subject, the autho- 
rity to be followed, or the text to be illustrated. And, various 
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as are the objects of the several writers, widely different as is 
their tone of thought, unequal as is their amount of ability and 
success, none of them can be charged with any lack of love for 
his subject, or with any failure to labour to the best of his power 
in the task which he has undertaken. Mr. Wheeler has made a 
great part of his labours useless by the absurd form into which 
he has thrown them, and he would himself probably shrink from 
personal competition with any of the scholars in whose com- 
pany we have placed him. But even Mr. Wheeler is entitled 
to the full credit of much diligent and praiseworthy research, 
and his labours in the department of Herodotean Geography 
need not be discredited because of the want of judgment which 
led him to make the Life of Herodotus the subject of a ro- 
mance. 

Our other authors approach Herodotus from very different 
sides. To Colonel Mure he is primarily a Greek writer, to be 
made the subject of literary criticism by an accomplished Greek 
scholar. To him the truth or falsehood of historical statements 
is important only as illustrating the character of the historian. 
Colonel Mure’s criticisms on Herodotus are of much the same 
character as his criticisms on the other Greek historians. As 
we said long ago, we do not think any of them so happy as his 
criticisms on the poets. On Herodotus, indeed, we think he is 
a little hard, not to say unfair. He judges him too much by the 
standard of a modern historian; a standard perfectly fair when 
applied to political historians like Thucydides and Polybius, but 
which is quite out of place when dealing with the old Halikar- 
nassian chronicler. The same occasional love of paradox, the 
same tendency to a sort of wanton inaccuracy in detail, appears 
in Colonel Mure’s account of Herodotus, as in the other parts of 
his work. But Colonel Mure is a writer who is always instruc- 
tive, even when we think him mistaken. His objections, even 
when ill grounded, are always ingenious, and are commonly worth 
answering. Still, in dealing with Herodotus, he was not alto- 
gether in his element. If his great work was doomed to be 
unfinished, we would gladly have exchanged all that relates to 
the historians for such a view as Colonel Mure was sure to give 
us of Pindar and the Attic dramatists. 

Mr. Blakesley is an editor, not a critic, except so far as 
criticism is one of the manifold duties of an editor. We do not 
know that Mr. Blakesley’s edition exactly answers our ideal of 
an edition of Herodotus; and his notes certainly contain some 
historical positions which we think are open to dispute. But 
it is the careful work of a sound scholar, and we can bear our 
own witness to its practical usefulness. Not the least of Mr. 
Blakesley’s merits is that he knows when to stop, and that, 
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‘while he generally explains any thing which wants explaining, 


he does not smother his author beneath a load of irrelevant 
comment. 

The works of Professor Rawlinson, of Mr. Cox, and of Sir 
Cornewall Lewis in those parts of his book with which we are con- 
cerned, must be examined together. And this examination we 
mean to form the chief subject of the present article. We have 
something much more serious to do than merely to analyse or 
to criticise their several volumes. The controversy which they 
approach from different sides raises several of the greatest 
historical questions which can be raised. And especially it 
raises questions which are closely connected with one another, 
but which are still distinct in themselves, and a judgment on 
one of which does not necessarily imply the nature of our judg- 
ment on another. The chief characteristic of Professor Rawlin- 
son’s work is the great prominence which he gives to all Oriental 
matters, and the vast mass of Oriental research with which his 
volumes are crowded. Now it is possible to maintain that the 
whole mass of Assyrian and Egyptian discovery is untrustworthy ; 
or, at any rate, that it has not yet been thrown into such a shape 
as to render it practically available for historical purposes. Or 
it may be held that, true or false, the results of these discoveries 
are of little real moment; that their discoverers attach an undue 
importance to them; that they are, after all, rather curiosities 
of Egyptian and Assyrian archeology than real scenes in the 
connected drama of man’s history. Or, without deciding any 
thing as to either their truth or their intrinsic value—or, indeed, 
while fully admitting both—it may be held that, to a student of 
Herodotus, they are “something quite secondary, and that the ex- 
cessive prominence given to them tends to throw into the shade 
the real object and. the real value of his history. Or, finally, 
there may be questions in detail as to the way in which Professor 
Rawlinson and his coadjutors have dealt with particular matters, 
which have nothing to do with the truth, the importance, or the 
relevancy of their favourite subjects. On all these heads we 
shall have something to say; but they are heads which we wish 
to keep perfectly distinct. Of course, if the discoveries are 
untrue, the questions as to their importance and relevancy are at 
once decided. If they are even thought uncertain in essential 
points, those questions, though not decided, may be postponed 
for the present. But the truth does not prove the importance, 
and the importance does not prove the relevancy. If Ismi- 
dagon and his fellows never existed, if their existence is even 
highly problematical, we need not ask any thing further. But 
the profoundest faith in the historical character of Ismi-dagon 
is consistent with a conviction that his existence is of no his- 
























torical importance: and even a belief that his existence is 
one of the greatest facts in the world’s history does not show 
that it at all concerns the particular student of Herodotus. 
And it must not be forgotten, that the truth, the importance, 
and the relevancy of the professed Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Persian discoveries are all distinct questions. Belief or un- 
belief in one does not imply belief or unbelief in the others. 
A man may hold that the Behistun inscription is fully made 
out, and is of real importance to students of Herodotus, and yet 
may be wholly careless whether Ismi-dagon ever existed or not, 
or whether there is a single brick “alive’’* to testify to the 
exploits of Chedorlaomer. 

Our subject, therefore, opens a vast number of questions; 
and it is very far from our purpose to attempt to give answers 
to all of them. Indeed, we hold that the time for giving final 
answers to all of them has not yet come; but we think that just 
now is the very time for starting the questions. It is an im- 
portant point to show that there are such questions. To one 
set of people the questions do not exist, because they have not 
thought about them at all. To another set of people the ques- 
tions have ceased to exist, because they look upon them as 
having been answered once and for ever. Two different sets of 
labourers have been engaged in two distinct and remote fields 
of research ; they are now brought face to face, and we have to 
settle their future relations to each other. One set of scholars 
have devoted themselves to Western history, to the history of 
Europe and Europeans, to the examination of the records of 
civilised and political men, from the earliest glimpse of Hellenic 
freedom to the last debate at Westminster or at Turin. The 
field is so wide as to allow of many subdivisions; “ ancient,” 
“medieval,” “modern,” may be tolerated as convenient names of 
such subdivisions, if it be only understood that the subject is es- 
sentially one; that no portion can be fully understood apart from 
other portions; that every portion influences other portions; 
that, throughout the whole, trustworthy results must be sought 
for by the same method; that the same faculties are required 
for the investigation of all parts alike; and that he who is wholly 
ignorant of any part is not fit to be a teacher of any other. The 
labours of many great historians in this vast field have practi- 
cally established, though they may not have formally put into 
shape, certain general principles of historical criticism, whereby 
truth may be distinguished from falsehood. But the range with- 
in which these principles have been applied, though wide, has 


_* “Sir, he made a chimney in my father's house, and the bricks are alive at 
this day to testify to it ; therefore deny itnot.’’ Second Part of King Henry V1., 
act iv. scene 2, 
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still been limited. A wide world lies without its boundaries, 
which has been at best only superficially and incidentally looked 
at. The world of Europe, the consecutive history of the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Teuton, has been studied for its own sake ; 
other races have been passed by, or glanced at only when their 
affairs have been incidentally connected with those of European 
nations. To a purely Western historian, Persia is simply the 
abiding rival of Greece, from the victories of Miltiades to the 
victories of Heraclius; Egypt is simply a land which was once 
ruled by great and munificent Macedonian kings, a land where 
some of the most remarkable developments of Grecian intellect 
arose, and which, in later days, was trodden by the armies of 
St. Lewis and of the elder Buonaparte. So much knowledge of 
Persian and Egyptian history is sought for as is needed to ex- 
plain the reiations of Persians and Egyptians to Greeks, Romans, 
and Franks; but the purely Western scholar is careless as to 
the date of Sesostris, or as to the personal identity of Darius 
the Mede. Meanwhile a new world of research has suddenly 
been opened, and has been worked by another set of inquirers, 
equally zealous, equally diligent, in their own pursuit. We are 
required to receive a vast mass of results, and that often purely 
on the authority of such inquirers. We are asked to accept their 
conclusions, without knowing whether they are obtained by the 
only methods which we can accept as safe; we are bidden to be- 
lieve in the deciphering and interpretation of records in what, 
to most Western scholars, are unknown tongues and unknown al- 
phabets. It is manifest that the two fields of research have been 
worked by labourers quite independent of each other; there is 
no man who has obtained such an undoubted eminence in both as 
to entitle him to act as arbiter, or even as interpreter, between 
the two. The Western scholar, before he accepts the whole of 
the proffered Eastern treasure as pure gold, has a full right to 
put it to the test. He has a right to examine professed historical 
facts by those canons of criticism which he knows to be the 
only safe guides to historical truth. It will not, do to take 
every thing on the faith of the Oriental inquirers as on that 
of experts in their own line. A political historian will thank- 
fully and undoubtingly accept chemical, botanical, or astro- 
nomical information from a competent chemist, botanist, or 
astronomer. He will trust to them as experts in a line wholly 
foreign to his own, and one which he is not called on personally 
to explore. But he cannot take his Assyrian history from Sir 
Henry Rawlinson in the same way that he will undoubtedly 
take his astronomy from Sir John Herschel. For the Assyrian 
history is part of his own subject, and the alleged facts must 
stand or fall only by the same canons by which alleged facts in 
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Greek or English history stand or fall. If, whether from want 
of leisure or from ignorance of Oriental languages, he cannot 
examine for himself, he must necessarily suspend his judgment. 
He can neither positively believe nor positively disbelieve, till 
the whole matter has been weighed in the true critical balance. 
He can neither accept nor reject Ismi-dagon, till he knows 
whether his existence is as fabulous as that of Kekrops or 
Brute, as uncertain as that of Kodros or Arthur, or as un- 
doubted as that of Periklés or Edward I. And from this neu- 
tral state he cannot be relieved till the whole evidence for and 
against Ismi-dagon has been looked into by some one learned 
at once in all the learning of Mr. Grote and in all the learning 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

We have no doubt that Professor Rawlinson would be well 
pleased if we could accept him as the “coming man” in this 
matter; but we cannot conscientiously do so. We will give 
him every credit that he deserves; and we believe that what- 
ever credit is due to untiring industry he fairly does deserve. 
His work claims to be the work of years; and we doubt not that 
those years have been years of constant and conscientious la- 
bour. We believe that Professor Rawlinson has honestly hunted 
up every quarter where any information was likely to be found. 
Of hurry or carelessness we see no sign whatever. In this the 
Professor differs conspicuously from his neighbour the Dean. 
Neither of these academic dignitaries is a really sound scholar ; 
neither of them shows the slightest spark of the true historic 
spirit. Still Dr. Liddell’s blunders are mainly blunders of ex- 
treme carelessness; he probably could have done something 
better if he had taken more pains. Professor Rawlinson’s blun- 
ders—and there are plenty of them—are the blunders of natural 
incapacity; we feel sure that he has given us his very best, 
but that best is not particularly good. As a translator, Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson is always heavy, often inaccurate; as a com- 
mentator, he has smothered his author under a load of irrelevant 
matter, and has failed to explain those points where explana- 
tion was really most needed. But no man will for a moment 
accuse him of being wanting in “much study ;” only it is that 
sort of study which, we should think, to the writer, and most 
certainly to his readers, is a “ weariness of the flesh.” 

The scheme of Professor Rawlinson’s work is one which we 
do not understand. Isit meant for scholars, or for “the general 
reader’? If for scholars, why is there an English translation, 
instead of the original text? If for the “general reader,” are 
we to infer that among the many and marvellous gifts of that 
much-suffering personage is reckoned that of wading through 
Jong and abstruse essays on Scythian ethnology and Assyrian 
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chronology? We know not whether there really is any con- 
siderable class so lacking in ordinary learning that they need 
a translation of Herodotus, and yet so devoted to minute his- 
torical speculations as to read through the essays of the Pro- 
fessor and his coadjutors. If there be, it points to a state of 
things which is eminently unsatisfactory, and which shows that 
the Secretary for War has not stepped into the field a moment 
too soon. We do suspect that there are many half-learned 
persons who are attracted by the novelty, perhaps still more 
by the theological bearing, of these Egyptian and Assyrian 
speculations, and who rush at them without that due prepara- 
tion, that wholesome and severe apprenticeship, of which an 
acquaintance with the Greek text of Herodotus forms a part. 
One set of students is attracted to Egypt because its records 
are said to upset the Old Testament narratives ; another set 
is attracted to Assyria because its records are said to confirm 
them. The study of Grote and Lewis, of Thucydides and Poly- 
bius, which might give the power of judging whether they 
do either upset or confirm, is generally omitted in such cases. 
Truth will never be‘found so long as it is looked for through 
the coloured glasses of theological prejudice ; whether orthodox 
or heretical, it matters not. 

If, as we cannot help suspecting, Professor Rawlinson’s work 
is meant to pander at once to the spirit of half-learning and 
to the spirit of theological partisanship, we cannot but look 
upon it as simply pernicious. We do not say so because Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson is strong on the believing side, because, in his 
Bampton Lectures, where he gives us the moral of his historical 
researches, he appears as the champion of strict and uncompro- 
mising orthodoxy. We should object exactly as much if he 
told us that the cuneiform inscriptions proved the Old Testa- 
ment to be a myth or a forgery. What we do object to is the 
approaching any historical question with a manifest purpose to 
be influenced by a foregone theological conclusion of any kind. 
Whether the supposed results of Oriental discovery tend to con- 
firm or overthrow the Hebrew records, has nothing to do with 
the question whether they are certain or uncertain in them- 
selves, and whether they are in their proper place as the prin- 
cipal illustrations of an edition of Herodotus. 

These new speculations, we fear, are mainly run after by 
people whose minds are unschooled by the sound discipline of 
classical learning, and whose great object is to extract from the 
bricks of Babel and the hieroglyphics of Egypt something to 
condemn or to justify Essays and Reviews. If so, nothing can 
be better timed than for a man of the deep and accurate learn- 
ing, the calm and cautious judgment, of Sir Cornewall Lewis, 
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to come forward to remind Egyptologers and Assyriologers that 
there are certain laws of historical criticism, and that what calls 
itself Egyptian and Assyrian history must be judged by those 
laws, just as much as if the supposed facts were alleged to have 
happened in Greece, Italy, or England. Sir Cornewall Lewis, 
with perfect sense and consistency, will not believe a word about 
Ismi-dagon except on the same evidence which he would re- 
quire for the existence of an Athenian general, a Roman consul, 
or an English king. He shows that the evidence for the sup- 
posed Egyptian and Assyrian history is not such as we are 
accustomed to require for analogous facts in Western history. 
He therefore sets it aside, not as disproved, but as not proven, 
as still too uncertain to be the proper object of historic belief. 
He adds that, were it to be looked upon as really established, 
its results are not such as to enlarge the bounds of our historical 
knowledge. The names, succession, conquests, and massacres 
of any number of Oriental despots are not history in the highest. 
sense. Professor Rawlinson himself, who is bound to maintain 
that they are history, allows that they are “the dullest form in 
which history ever presents itself.”* They recur with such a 
monotonous sameness in the eastern chronicles of all ages, that 
our knowledge is not increased by adding to our numerical 
stock of them. As Sir Cornewall Lewis says, with no less wit 
than wisdom : 


“The Egyptian dynasties of Manetho are a mere bead-roll, or 
string of names, accompanied, at rare intervals, with a notice of some 
fabulous event. Such naked lists, even if they were founded upon 
contemporary registration, would be valueless for historical purposes. 
Assuming the names of the kings, and the length of their reigns, to be 
authentic, they are a mere chronological measure or canon. We should 
gain nothing from a list of victors at the Olympic Games, if nothing 
else was preserved to us of Greek antiquity. To be told that Saites, 
Bnon, Pachnan, Staan, Archles, and Aphobis were the six kings of the 
fifteenth dynasty and reigned over Egypt from 2607 to 2324 B.c., 
conveys no available information. We should learn as much from an 
authentic account of the succession of a breed of crocodiles or hippo- 
potami in the Nile, or of a series of sacred apes in a temple, for the 
same period.” 


The uncertainty, then, and the comparatively small value of 
these discoveries are the two main points of those marvellous 
historical chapters which have so strangely found their way into 
the same volume as Sir G. C. Lewis’s sketch of the Greek As- 
tronomy. It may be that Sir Cornewall Lewis has gone too far 
in his scepticism ; we do not greatly care whether he has or not. 
The great point is to raise the question, to give the Orientalists 

* Herod. vol. i, p. 129. 
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something to answer, to remind them that they cannot have every 
thing their own way, but that even Pharaohs and Nabuchodono- 
sors must submit to the ordinary rules of historical method. If 
they can answer Sir G. Lewis, by all means let them; then they 
will have proved their case, which as yet they have not done. 
And we must add, in fairness, that Sir Cornewall Lewis’s case 
is evidently far stronger against the Egyptian than against the 
Assyrian discoveries. That is to say, Sir Henry Rawlinson has 
nowhere run into such wild vagaries as Baron Bunsen. But the 
general charge of uncertainty and slight historical value applies 
to Assyria no less than to Egypt. The utter uncertainty of the 
supposed Assyrian records is fully admitted by Professor Raw- 
linson himself.* There are certain “kings, whose names are 
read very doubtfully as Bel-lush, Pudil, Iva-lush, and Shalma- 
bar, or Shalma-rish,” who are “likely to have covered with their 
reigns the space between B.c. 1273 and B.c. 1200.” But, as 
the Professor continues, “no historical events can be distinctly 
assigned to this period” (Herod. vol. i. p. 456). Presently after 
we come to King Nin-pala-kura, whose reign is not quite 
void of events. For he “was the king who first organised the 
country of Assyria,” and “ established the troops of Assyria in 
authority” (i. 457). Here is really something done, if we only 
knew who did it. But unluckily the name of Nin-pala-kura is 
“even more than ordinarily uncertain ;” so much so, that the 
Professor adds in a note: 


“The different readings proposed for this name will show the 
extreme uncertainty of the Assyrian nomenclature, arising from the 
fact that proper names are for the most part written with monographs 
and not phonetically. M. Oppert assumes, apparently as certain (Rap- 
port adressé a son Excellence M. le Ministre de V Instruction, Mai 1856, 
p- 43), the form of Ninip-pall-oukin, which he renders ‘le Dieu Ninip a 
donné un fils.” Sir H. Rawlinson agrees with him only in the second 
element. The first he originally read Sanda, and would now regard 
as simply Win ; the element in question representing the god Hercules 
or Saturn, whose titles are fully discussed in another Essay. The third 
element, which M. Oppert reads owkin, Sir Henry gives almost conjec- 
turally as kura, regarding it as the proper name of one of the Assyrian 
temples.” ; 


Now is this sort of thing to be called history? It has been 
said that all Oriental history resolves itself into the one formula : 
“So Tibni died, and Omri reigned.”. But here we have not 
even thus much; we have not the means of knowing which 
is Tibni and which is Omri. Here is a king, either Shalma-bar 
or Shalma-rish, but no historical events can be distinctly assigned 


* See vol. i. pp. 438, 472, vol. ii. p. 341; Bampton Lectures, p. 325. 
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to his reign. What if Grecian history got no farther than to tell 
us that there was once a man called either Periklés or Perian- 
der, but that there was no record to be found of any thing that 
he did? How isa man profited by knowing the bare names of Iva- 
lush and Shalma-bar, with the further information that perhaps 
Shalma-bar ought to be Shalma-rish. He would really better 
spend his time in learning by heart the succession of High 
Bailiffs of Little Peddlington: even if no historical events could 
be assigned to their reigns, their mere names could not fail to 
throw light on more than one point in English history. 

Now we do not at all deny that something really valuable 
may some.day come out of all this. We only say that nothing 
really valuable has come as yet. Ismi-dagon and Nin-pala- 
kura may some day be proved to have been real personages, 
and most important personages. We only say that the proof 
has not yet been set before us. While Assyrian nomenclature 
remains in this state of “extreme uncertainty,” we can see no 
definite object either of belief or of disbelief; above all, we can 
see nothing which can in any way illustrate Herodotus, or 
which is not utterly out of place when bound up with a trans- 
lation of his history. 

The Persian discoveries stand on quite a different ground 
from either the Egyptian or the Assyrian. The whole history 
of the Persian people, their language, their creed, their abiding 
and vigorous national life, are quite enough to set them far 
above all other Eastern nations. The people who have twice, 
after centuries of slavery, risen up to national independence at 
the preaching of a national religion, form the greatest of all 
contrasts to the deadness of Egypt, whether in its glory or in 
its bondage. The people of Cyrus, of Artaxerxes, and of Ish- 
mael are not to be mixed up with the vulgar herd of Eastern 
slaves and Eastern despots. Speaking a language cognate 
with those of Europe, their history was for ages closely mixed 
up with European history. Any authentic information about 
Darius and Xerxes, about Sapor and Chosroes, is a very dif- 
ferent sort of gift from the barren names of Ismi-dagon and 
Mutaggil-nebu. And the means of obtaining information seem, 
as the matter appears to an outside spectator, far more trust- 
worthy. The deciphering of an ancient Persian inscription 
must be a very different matter from the guess-work of the 
hieroglyphics. The Persian language still exists; it exists in 
various forms and stages, some earlier, some later, than the 
inscriptions to be deciphered. The language does not stand 
by itself; it has various cognates, ancient and modern. Now 
it is undoubtedly most probable that modern Coptic stands 
to the Egyptian of the hieroglyphics in the same relation that 
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modern Persian stands to the language of the Behistun in- 
scription. That is, we imagine, in much the same relation in 
which a klephtic song stands to the Iliad, or a column of the 
Times to the poem of Beowulf.* Now if there was no sort of 
extant English literature intermediate between Beowulf and 
the Zimes,—no Saxon Chronicle, no Layamon, no Chaucer, no 
Shakespeare, no Addison,—if there were no cognate languages 
like German, Dutch, and Danish, we do not believe that a 
Chinese scholar, though perfectly versed in modern English, 
could ever do more than guess at a word here and there in the 
text of Beowulf. Now this is very much like the condition of 
a Western scholar trying to make out Egyptian hieroglyphics 
by the help of modern Coptic, or even with the single in- 
termediate aid of the old Coptic liturgies. But it is not the 
position of such a scholar making out the Behistun inscription, 
with the help of the Persian literature of all ages, and of the 
eognate languages of all ages. Ifhe once hits upon the key 
to the character, he may be reasonably expected to translate the 
words. In Persian, Greek, and English, though the modern 
language has widely departed from its original form, yet the 
direct connexion between the two can be traced with certainty 
through the various intermediate stages. In the case of Coptic 
we feel sure, from analogy, that there must be the same sort of 
connexion, but we have not the same direct proof of it. There 
is not the same means for finding out any certain explanation: 
the utmost the Egyptian inquirer can expect is a few happy 
guesses; while the Persian inquirer—granting that the charac- 
ter is once hit upon—is not worse off than any other man who 
is trying to make out a record in an antiquated form of any 
language which he understands. 

The Persian researches, then, hold a wholly different place, 
both as to credibility and as to value, from either the Assyrian 
or the Egyptian researches. In their due place and in their due 
proportion, they are a most appropriate and welcome source of 
secondary illustration for Herodotus. We say secondary, be- 
cause a student of Herodotus, who reads his history as he ought 
to read it, will look even at Persia only in its relations to 
Greece. Herodotus was a Greek, the earliest extant historian 
of Greece ; his main value is as the first link in the long chain 
of Grecian and European history. He writes the history of the 
Persian War, the greatest event of Grecian history up to his 
own time; so much of Persian history as is required to explain 


* We take the extreme cases both of Greek and of English, which happen to 
be ofa different kind. A Greek newspaper comes nearer to the Iliad than popu- 
lar Greek does; but spoken English comes nearer to Beowulf than an English 
newspaper does, 
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the war between Greece and Persia is an essential part of his 
subject. But his book is full of digressions, characteristic alike 
of the age and of the man. Herodotus, in the course of his 
travels, had seen and learned a great deal which was unknown 
to most of his countrymen. This knowledge he was, probably 
from combined vanity and good nature, anxious to pour forth 
for the benefit of others. Literary composition was then in its 
infancy ; not only was printing unknown, but even writing was 
by no means in an advanced stage ; notes, excursuses, appen- 
dices, were unheard of; whatever was to be in the book at all, 
must form part of the text. Even the idea of separate works 
was probably not very clearly developed; at all events, if a man 
had any thing to say, it was safer to say it at once in the book 
which he was writing, than to keep it for another opportunity, 
which might never come. The result of all this is that, though 
the subject of Herodotus is the Persian War, though he never 
forgets that subject, though he always comes back to it sooner 
or later, yet he is always ready to fly off at any tangent, and 
to seize any opportunity of bringing in any portion of his 
knowledge of things either Greek or Barbarian. This is no 
sort of blame to Herodotus; in a modern writer, or even in 
a later Greek writer, we should say that it betokened a want 
of due method and arrangement; in Herodotus it is simply the 
natural result of his circumstances and his disposition. But this 
tendency of the author to long digressions makes it the special 
duty of his editors, commentators, and translators, clearly to set 
forth the real scope and object of his work ; they should bring, as 
far as possible, the essential parts of the history prominently for- 
ward, and throw the digressions into the background. Here is 
the main value of the little work of Mr. Cox. He gives the 
essential narrative of Herodotus without the digressions. He 
tells the Tale of the Great Persian War as Herodotus probably 
would have told it, if he had not thought it his duty to bring in 
all that he knew about all times and places. He gives a sum- 
mary of the history of Herodotus as a contribution to general 
European history. His “Tale” contains a great deal about 
Greece, something about Persia, but nothing about Egypt and 
Assyria. Professor Rawlinson follows an exactly contrary 
system; he throws the essential story into the background, 
and gives all possible prominence to the digressions. The 
Hellenic element with him becomes quite subordinate to the 
barbaric element. One would fancy, from his volumes, that the 
object of Herodotus was to write a history of Assyria, Persia, 
and Egypt, with a special view of confirming the Old-Testament 
history. That he incidentally threw in a little about Greece 
was no more than was to be looked for in a Greek, but such 
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Western digressions need no particular attention at the hands 
of his expounder. In Professor Rawlinson’s hands the Oriental 
portions every where assume this exaggerated importance, while 
the Greek portions are as systematically neglected. The first 
book, with its appendices, fills a whole volume—nowhere else 
was there the same opportunity for Assyrian talk, The second 
and third books fill the second volume—there Egypt and Persia 
take their turn. The other six books, where Greek matters 
predominate, have to put up with two volumes between them. 
In short, when one thinks how little Herodotus says about 
Assyria, and how little what he does say has to do with his 
main subject, one may say that the notes and essays in Professor 
Rawlinson’s volumes are mainly digressions from the digres- 
sions of his author. In them he tells tis that he “ embodies the 
chief results, historical and ethnographical, which have been 
obtained in the process of cuneiform and hieroglyphical disco- 
very.” But it is not to cuneiform and hieroglyphical discovery 
that a true historian would go to illustrate the glorious text of 
the Father of History, the sentiment which is the real life and 
spirit of his tale—» ionyopin ws éore ypihua omovdaiov. 

But, uncertain as the whole results of these discoveries seem 
to us to be, often trivial, even if certain, and almost always ir- 
relevant to the main subject of Herodotus, we could have for- 
given Professor Rawlinson a good deal if he had given us a clear 
view of what these supposed results really are. But even this 
he has failed to do. Possibly it is coming in his promised His- 
tory of the Five Great Empires; possibly the completion of that 
work is delayed to give the Professor time to answer Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis; but surely it would have been better to have put 
out the consecutive history first, and to have referred to it in 
the Essays on Herodotus. As it is, the Herodotus contains a 
number of detached essays, some by the Professor himself, some 
by his brother Sir Henry, some by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
which do not give us any distinct and systematic account of 
the historical theory which they would have us accept. Things 
are constantly alluded to in earlier essays which are explained 
only in later ones, or sometimes not explained at all. We rise 
from their perusal with some confused notions about Hamites, 
Semites, Chaldeans, Medes, Scyths, King Ismi-dagon and 
King Asshur-emit-ili; but with nothing like the straightforward 
conception which we trust we have formed of Greek and Teu- 
tonic history, and certainly with no addition to our knowledge 
which enabled us to understand Herodotus any better than 
before. 

Lastly, before we take leave of Oriental matters, we cannot 
help asking whose book it is that we have been thus far criti- 
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cising. The title-page proclaims that the book is by Professor 
Rawlinson, but that he is “assisted” by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
and Sir Gardner Wilkinson. “ Assisted” is a very feeble word 
indeed. Whole notes and essays are avowedly by Sir Henry ; 
and when the Professor speaks in his own person, he is evi- 
dently simply playing the part of Aaron to his brother’s Moses. 
Whatever the book contains of any consequence—whatever, if 
true, we should reckon as an addition to our knowledge; what- 
ever, if false, we should think worthy of a serious confutation,— 
always comes from the two Knights, and never from the Pro- 
fessor. Now it passes the limits of what we generally under- 
stand by “assisting” an author, if the author could not have 
written his book at all without such assistance. It is evident 
that, without Sir Henry’s help, the Professor could never have 
given his edition what, for good or for evil, is its distinguishing 
character. Of the Assyrian and Persian part of these volumes, 
Sir Henry, and not the Professor, is the real author. They 
ought to have appeared, not as excursuses in Prof. Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, but as a distinct work of Sir Henry’s own. Surely 
this is going a little too far. It may be said that the Professor 
always fairly acknowledges the contributions of the two Knights, 
and marks them with their initials. So he does; sometimes, in- 
deed, he is ingenuous enough to mark in this way their corrections 
of his own mistakes. He acknowledges, too, in his preface that 
a great deal more is really due to Sir Henry and Sir Gardner 
than the parts actually signed by them. Sir Henry indeed has 
“exercised a general supervision of the Oriental portion of the 
comments.” Without the promise of his assistance, the Pro- 
fessor tells us that he would not have ventured to undertake 
the work. Nothing can be more honest, as far as words go; 
but it is not the less true that the general effect of such a sys- 
tem of assistance is to add unduly to the credit of the person 
assisted. A general mass of reputation is formed, which, though 
it really belongs to the two Knights, goes to the actual exalta- 
tion of the Professor. The Professor honestly acknowledges the 
assistance he has received, yet practically he reaps the reward 
of other people’s learning as well as of his own. We cannot ac- 
quit Professor Rawlinson of having—doubtless not in intention, 
but certainly in effect—improved his kindred to a distinguished 
man to push himself into a degree of credit which his own 
powers would never have gained him. 

For we cannot say that those parts of the work which are solely 
due to the Professor are such as could by themselves have won him 
much credit either asa scholar oras a historian. We have seldom 
seen so much research combined with so little ability to make 
use of it. Whatever we may think of the conclusions arrived at 
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by Sir Henry Rawlinson, there is no doubt as to his acuteness 
and originality. But his academic brother is dull. He shows 
no sign of power from one end of the book to the other. Many 
of the detached essays are devoted to matters of barbaric ethno- 
logy, disquisitions about “ Scyths,” Cimmerians, and the like. 
When they condescend to any Hellenic question, it is mostly 
to interminable and profitless disputes about Pelasgians, or to 
such well-worn subjects as the early constitutions of Athens and 
Sparta, about which certainty is hardly more attainable. The 
foot-notes deal more with small geographical points than with any 
thing else; the “English reader,” for whom the book is pro- 
fessedly written, receives no guidance in those points of history 
and politics in which a mere “‘ English reader” would find guid- 
ance specially needful. Professor Rawlinson shows no power of 
historical criticism,no knowledge of Comparative Mythology ; he 
lacks the gift of distinguishing myth and history ; his knowledge 
both of Greek and of other languages is manifestly very imper- 
fect. He retains the old blundering way of calling Zeus Jupi- 
ter,* and so forth, for fear of the “ harshness and repulsiveness” 
of “unfamiliar forms;” as if, to say nothing of Ismi-dagon and 
his brethren, it was not at least as harsh, repulsive, and un- 
familiar to call a Scythian a “Scyth.” Finally, there is some- 
thing eminently ludicrous in Professor Rawlinson’s way of deal- 
ing with those illustrious scholars to whom he, like other men, 
is obliged to confess himself indebted. The Professor seems 
not to know his own place; at all events, he does not know how 
to behave to his betters. Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote are 
but men, and, as men, they are liable to error. Mr. Grote, 
especially, is neither free from errors in detail, the result of im- 
perfect technical scholarship, nor from a certain love of paradox, 
nor yet from a tendency to colour his narrative in accordance 
with his own political feelings’ The historian of Greek city- 
democracy is unfair alike to Macedonian royalty and to Achaian 
Federalism. But the errors of Mr. Grote are the errors of a 
great man, instructive even when he goes astray. No scholar 
need scruple to differ either from him or from Bishop Thirlwall ; 
but a certain respect is due to such men in the manner of ex- 
pressing one’s dissent. It is not decorous to call them up like 
schoolboys, sometimes to snub them, sometimes to pat them on 
the back, in the condescending way that Professor Rawlinson 
does. Bishop Thirlwall makes fewer slips than any other man; 

* Professor Rawlinson talks of retaining the “ Latinised forms, with which 
our ear is most familiar.” Now this may apply to mere changes of form, like 
Hercules, Proserpina, Ulysses; but it is strange if Professor Rawlinson looks 
on Juno as a “Latinised form” of Hera, or Neptunus as a “Latinised form’ of 


Poseidén. Has Professor Rawlinson the slightest idea either of the essential 
likeness or the essential diversity of the Latin and Greek religions? 
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but even he is not infallible. Still the Professor’s formula, 
“Bishop Thirlwall is consistent, but, as I think, wrong,”—is 
not quite the formula which a very small man is entitled to use 
towards a very great one. 

As a translator, Professor Rawlinson has completely failed. 
We must do him the justice to say that his version is more 
accurate in detail than the old version of Beloe. But we are 
not clear that, as a reproduction of Herodotus, his version is at 
all more accurate than that of Beloe. Beloe made no attempt 
.to reproduce his author’s manner ; he simply expressed his sub- 
stance, as far as he understood it, in what was thought elegant 
English at the end of the last century. But then such a trans- 
lation could deceive nobody ; no man in his senses could ever 
fancy that the manner of Beloe at all represented the manner 
of Herodotus. Professor Rawlinson makes a sort of half at- 
tempt to represent the manner of Herodotus, which is, to our 
taste, incomparably worse. The Professor’s usual style is com- 
mon literary English of a rather poor kind; he makes no attempt 
to preserve the turn of the Herodotean sentences, but ever and 
anon he thrusts in an archaic expression or two, just to remind 
his reader that it is an archaic writer whom he is translating. 
Now most certainly it gives no adequate idea of the manner of 
Herodotus to bring in such a word as “certes” in the midst 
of a sentence of flowing newspaper English; while, as pieces 
of flowing newspaper English, it makes the Professor’s sentences 
very queer. In truth, to translate Herodotus is a very hard 
matter. Herodotus, though he does not write in metre, is es- 
sentially a poet. As a poet, he is entitled to have his manner 
reproduced in a translation as well as his matter. But his man- 
ner, evidently archaic in his own day, can only be accurately 
reproduced in a somewhat archaic form of English. Now it 
needs unusual skill to keep up such an archaic style consist- 
ently, at once avoiding affectation, and keeping accurately to 
the sense of the author. He who can do this must be at once 
a first-rate scholar and something of a poet as well. Professor 
Rawlinson is not a first-rate scholar, and to poetry we should 
think that he laid no claim whatever. He, therefore, has hope- 
lessly failed ; to be sure, we do not know of any one who has suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Cox indeed has quite succeeded in his own object, but 
then his object is not to translate Herodotus. He avowedly does 
not translate ; he simply tells the tale over again in that style 
of rather archaic narrative English of which he is a thorough 
master. We suspect that his Tale of the Great Persian War 
will give the mere English reader a better idea of the manner 
of Herodotus than any translation ever will. But a full and 
minute translation of the whole of the matter of Herodotus it 
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is not, and does not profess to be. In one way it is a gain that 
it is not so. Professor Rawlinson’s translation may be used by 
idle undergraduates in getting up their lectures; Mr. Cox’s 
reproduction of Herodotus would be quite useless for that pur- 
pose, though it might well be used by students of a higher class 
as a useful and pleasant summary of his main narrative. 

There are a good many places in Professor Rawlinson’s trans- 
lation where his translation is utterly wrong, where he altogether 
mistakes the meaning of his author. But most of his mistakes 
are connected with his incapacity to understand political history. 
The Professor has Greek scholarship enough for ordinary purposes, 
but he has not Greek scholarship enough to follow his author 
when he expresses himself at all obscurely on subjects which his 
translator does not understand. Let us take one very remark- 
able case. The various kinds of unions among the Greek cities, 
sometimes unions ofa purely religious kind, sometimes real poli- 
tical federations, sometimes something between the two, are 
among the most curious phenomena in early Greek history. 
They are often mentioned by Herodotus, but always incident- 
ally, and never with that perfect accuracy of political expression 
which we should look for in Thucydides or Polybius. Here is 
surely something both more to the purpose and more valuable in 
itself than questions about Shalma-bar and Shalma-rish, and 
something about which an English reader of Herodotus espe- 
cially needs a guide. No subject in Grecian history has been 
more utterly misunderstood than the nature of the Amphiktyonic 
Council at Delphi; a body which is often mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, especially in hisseventh book. Now to the end of that book 
are added several learned essays about Sace, Tibareni, Sapeires, 
and Alarodians; but a single meagre foot-note (vol. iv. p. 170), 
not positively inaccurate, but utterly inadequate, is all the in- 
struction about the Amphiktyons which the Professor provides 
for his English reader. A little way on, Herodotus again men- 
tions one class of the Amphiktyonic councillors in the words, of 
tov “EXdijvev IIvAaydpor (1. vii. c. 214). This expression of 
the historian is quite unobjectionable, but it is especially liable 
to be misunderstood, when we remember how often the Amphi- 
ktyonic Council has been mistakén fora real Federal League of 
all Greece. Professor Rawlinson actually fosters the error by 
translating, without a word of explanation, “ the deputies of the 
Greeks, the Pylagore.” The English reader, left to his own 
wits, would certainly infer that the Pylagore were really “the 
deputies of the Greeks” for all common purposes, and not that 
they were simply one class of members of a religious convocation. 

Again, when the Ionians are threatened with conquest by 
Harpagos, Bias of Priéné advises them to leave their country, 
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and found one great Pan-Ionic city in Sardinia. Herodotus 
takes this opportunity to mention a former piece of advice given 
to the same people by Thalés the Milesian. His words are: 

Airy pév Biavtos tod TIpinvéos yvopun éri dvepPappévoice 
"Iwou yevowévn’ ypnoth Sé nal mpiv 7 dvepOapjvar “Iwvinv 
Odrew avdpos Mirnciov éyéveto, to avéxabev yévos éeovros 
Poivixos’ ds exérXeve Ev Bovdrcutyprov "Iwvas éxthoOat, ro dé 
elvat ev Téw, Téwv yap pécov eivat "Iwvins: tas 5¢ addXas 
TOMAS oiKEomEevas pndev Hocov vouiferOar, KaTaTrep ei Simos 
elev’ od Tw pev On ode yv@pas Tordsde dmedéEavto. (i. 170.) 

This is one of the many places which are hard to construe, 
owing probably, as Mr. Blakesley suggests, to a confusion of two 
constructions, but whose general meaning is quite plain. Thalés 
recommends a Federal union of some kind, but Herodotus does 
not exactly describe its terms. It is clear, however, that there 
was to be one common council, but that each city was still to 
retain its separate existence. Herodotus quotes the Attic 
djmoe as an instance of a similar arrangement. Aristotle or 
Polybius would probably have told him that the instance was 
not quite apposite ; but we cannot expect Herodotus, or Thalés 
himself, to forestall all the experience of those two great poli- 
tical thinkers. Any how, nothing can be plainer than that djuoe 
is to be taken in the Attic sense; even Beloe saw thus much. 
He translates: 

“ This, in their fallen condition, was the advice of Bias ; but before 
their calamities, Thales the Milesian, who was in fact of Phoenician 
origin, had wisely counselled them to have one general representation 
of the Ionians at Teos, this being a central situation: of which the 
other cities, still using their own customs and laws, might be considered 
as so many different tribes. Such were the different suggestions of 
these two persons.” 


Professor Rawlinson translates it thus, without one word of 
comment or explanation: 

‘“‘ Such was the counsel which Bias gave the Ionians in their afflic- 
tion. Before their misfortunes began, Thales, a man of Miletus, of 
Pheenician descent, had recommended a different plan. He counselled 
them to establish a single seat of government, and pointed out Teos as 
the fittest place for it, ‘for that,’ he said, ‘was the centre of Ionia. 
Their other cities might still continue to enjoy their own laws, just as 
if they were independent states.’ This also was good advice.” 


It is clear that Beloe’s translation, though not a good one, is 
more accurate in every way than Professor Rawlinson’s. Perhaps 
he is a little rash in committing himself to the representative 
character of the proposed congress at Teds; but at any rate he 
avoids the Professor's monstrous blunder of translating Shoe 
*‘ independent states.” 

x 
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We will now take another important point of Greek politics, 
which Professor Rawlinson’s version utterly defaces and obscures. 
It is the business of a translator, once for all, to choose the 
English word by which he will translate any technical Greek 
word, and to stick to that one word throughout. It matters 
comparatively little what word he chooses, provided he defines its 
technical meaning at starting, and consistently uses it through- 
out in that sense and in no other. But if he translates at random, 
sometimes one way, sometimes another, he does not do justice 
to his readers—he does not clearly set before them his author’s 
meaning. A good translator will carefully preserve names, 
titles, &c. as he finds them in his author, adding an explanatory 
note whenever explanation is needed. Professor Rawlinson tells 
us (iv. 10) that “ Herodotus was a keen observer of little peculi- 
arities ;” unfortunately he does not think it necessary to imitate 
him in this important respect. Now nothing is more clearly 
marked in Greek political language than the difference between 
king and tyrant, BacvArevs and tvpavvos. The Bacidrevs, we 
need hardly say, is the lawful king, the hereditary or elective 

rince of a state whose constitution is monarchic. It is appli- 
cable alike to a good king and to a bad one, to the despotic 
empire of Persia, and to the almost nominal royalty of Lacede- 
mon; but it always implies that kingship is the recognised 
government of the country. The tvpavvos, on the other hand, 
is the ruler who obtains kingly power* in a republic, and whose 
government therefore, whether good or bad in itself, is unlawful 
in its origin. In the same way it is applicable to the lawful 
king who seizes on a degree of power which the law does not 
give him; it is therefore applied, by their respective enemies, 
to Pheidén of Argos and to the last Kleomenés of Sparta. It is 
clear, then, that Bacvrevs is a title of respect, while tépavvos 
implies more or less of contempt or hatred. The tyrant would 
wish to be called BaowXevs, and would be so called by his flatter- 
ers, but by nobody else. But in republican language, especially 
in days when lawful kings hardly existed in Greece itself, lawful 
kingship might often be spoken of as tyranny. Now all these 
distinctions are carefully attended to by Herodotus; they are 
altogether wiped out by Professor Rawlinson. The Professor 
might, as he pleased, translate tupavvos either “tyrant” or 
“ despot,” giving out at first the fixed technical sense—differing 
somewhat from the popular use of either word—in which he 
meant to use it. But to translate the words BaciAevs and 
tupavvos as if Herodotus used them indiscriminately, is utterly 
to misrepresent his author. Herodotus clearly observes the dis- 


* Hence the verb BaciAedw is used rather more laxly than the noun BaotAeds 
(see Herod. v. 27). 
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tinction. He applies the word BacvAevs to foreign kings, and to 
the princes of those Greek states where royalty had never been 
abolished. He gives us kings of Kyréné, kings of Cyprus, kings 
of Sparta, a king of Thessaly, meaning doubtless the Tagos (v. 
63); but never, when speaking in his own person, does he give 
us kings of Athens or Corinth. When, therefore, we find a 
king of Zanklé in Sicily (vi. 23), we may fairly conclude that 
at Zanklé monarchic government had always been retained. 
Polykratés of Samos is never called Bacireds by Herodotus 
himself; it is only the fisherman (iii. 42) who addresses him by 
that title. Let us see what Professor Rawlinson makes of him. 

Polykratés, according to Herodotus, seized the government 
of Samos by a coup-d’état, and for a while shared his power 
with his two brothers, whom he afterwards got rid of: éoye 
Sdwov éravactas* Kai Ta wéev TPaTa TpLyh Sacdpevos THV TOY 
toto. adeAdeoior Iavrayveér@ kab SvrAocavts évewe. In Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson’s hands this becomes, “‘ Polycrates had, by in- 
surrection, made himself master of that island. At the outset 
he divided the state into three parts, and shared the kingdom 
with his brothers.” Any body would think that Polykratés 
seized an existing kingdom by the deposition of the reigning 
king ; that, in short, he was a follower of Baasha or Jehu, not a 
precursor of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. Presently the fisher- 
man, having got a big fish, thinks of offering it to Polykratés— 
n&iov pv IIodvKpatei SHpov So0jvas. In the Professor's version 
this runs, “ he thought it well deserved to be made a present 
to the king.” Directly after we have, “the speech pleased 
the king,” “to sup with the king,” “ the king wrote a letter,” 
where there is no word at all answering to ‘ king’ in the Greek: 
even Tv IIoduxpareos odpnyida becomes more respectfully the 
“sionet of their master.” So afterwards (iii. 120) Mitrobates in 
Herodotus says that Polykratés is tyrant of Samos—adrijs tv- 
pavvevec; in Rawlinson he says he is “king of it;” and the 
plain 6 Matdvépios (iii. 144) becomes “ the king Meeandrius” in 
the Professor’s more courtly style. 

So again, Kleisthenés (v. 67) is in Herodotus 6 Yv«vadvos 
tupavvos; Professor Rawlinson makes him a king too, as if 
purposely to destroy the force of the oracular saying, “Adpnorov 
Mev elvat Sixvwviwv Bacrdréa, éxeivov S¢ NeveTtHpa. So in the 
story of Periander (iii. 50 seq.), tupavvos, tupavvis, are “ king,” 
“crown, “kingdom.” Proklés of Epidaurus is allowed to be a ty- 
rant—a distinction which we do not understand; but when Peri- 
ander himself (iii. 52) once ventures to use the word Bacvrevs, the 
Professor translates it “lord”! The like confusion runs through 
the history of Gelén. Herodotus calls him répavvos; Prof. Raw- 
linson calls him “‘ king.” We thus lose the effect of the evidently 
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sarcastic address, @ Sacred, at the beginning of the angry speech 
of the Athenian envoy. Kerns tupavvos (vii. 163) becomes 
“king of Sicily,” with the remark in a note, “ This title is 
remarkable”! Very remarkable, if true. 

In the midst of all this, it is amusing to find the Professor 
once seized with a fit of accuracy. Ina note on the words ‘Apioro- 
Girions Tov Tapavrivev 6 Bacineds (iii. 136), he tells us, ‘“ Aris- 
tophilides is king (Gao eds), not tyrant (tvpavvos), of Tarentum. 
As Tarentum was founded from Sparta (Ephor. frag. 53; An- 
tioch. frag. 14), it is probable that it had constitutional kings 
from the first.” 

It would be endless to go through all the places where 
Professor Rawlinson’s notes omit to explain historical and 
political matters which, for his English reader, certainly needed 
explanation. It would be equally endless to go through all 
the places where, though his version substantially represents 
his author’s meaning, he disfigures it by bad taste and bad 
English. One sees, for instance, no reason why the plain word 
yuvn should, in the same chapter (vi. 62), be first translated “ per- 
son” (as the newspapers talk about a “ young person”), and then 
“lady.” We do not see why the groom of Darius, who, according 
to Herodotus, was av7p codgds, should be cut down into “a sharp- 
witted knave.” But these are slight matters; we will rather 
give a few more specimens of positive error. Let us look at 
the visit of the Persian ambassadors to the Macedonian court in 
the fifth book (cap. 18 et seq.). Professor Rawlinson may, if 
he likes, translate Eetve Maxedav, & watep, ® Ilépoa, by “dear 
Macedonian,” “dear father,” “dear Persians.” When wWavevy 
évecp@vro is rendered “they began to be rude,” we suppose 
that the Professor looks on it as one of the passages “ offensive 
to modern delicacy,” of which he complains in his preface. 
These matters do not touch history. It is otherwise when the 
yuvatxnin of King Amyntas’ palace becomes, in Professor Raw- 
linson’s hands, “the harem”! Now we believe that, if the Pro- 
fessor were translating into Arabic, he would be quite right; 
the word ‘harem, we fancy, in no way necessarily implies plu- 
rality of wives; but Professor Rawlinson is not translating into 
Arabic, but into English, and he may be quite sure that the 
use of the word ‘ harem,’ without any sort of explanation, would 
give to every one of his English readers the impression that 
King Amyntas practised polygamy. On the part of a respect- 
able Herakleid prince, we must beg the Professor at least to 
bring forth some further evidence than the fact that his palace 
followed the common arrangements of a Greek house. 

The following note is a specimen of what is commonly called 
a mare’s nest. In B.c. 490, just before Marathén, the Persians 
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sacked Eretria, and carried off the inhabitants. Herodotus (vi. 
101) says that two citizens, Euphorbos and Philagros, betrayed 
the town. The Professor’s comment is: 


“Xenophon, when giving an account of the expedition of Thim- 
bron, speaks of a person named Gongylus as the only Eretrian who 
medised,—pdvoc *Eperpréwv pndioas ipuyev (Hellen. iii. 1, § 6). This 
person received as a reward from the Persians a district in Molis, con- 
taining four cities ; but his medism cannot possibly have been at this 
time, since he was alive in B.c. 399, and joined in Thimbron’s expedi- 
tion. Pausanias (vii. 10, § 1) and Plutarch (ii. p. 510 8B) agree with 
Herodotus.” 


Now it is needless to prove that the same man could not be 
playing a busy political part in B.c. 490 and also in B.c. 399. 
But if the Professor, instead of going to Plutarch and Pau- 
sanias to find some one to “agree” (!) with Herodotus, had 
turned to Thucydides (i. 128), he would have found a certain Gon- 
gylos of Eretria, who very decidedly medised somewhere about 
B.C. 478. Had he compared the passage in Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenics with one in his Anabasis (vii. 8.4), he would have found 
that the Gongylos who flourished in B.c. 399 was not the 
original grantee of the cities, but his son. That a father should 
figure in history in B.c. 478, and his son in B.c. 399, is in no 
way impossible; Agésilaos was the son of Archidamos, and 
Lewis XII. was the son of the Duke of Orleans who was 
taken prisoner at Agincourt. 

To the mare’s nest biographical we cannot help adding the 
mare’s nest zoological.* Herodotus says (iii. 103) that the 
camel has four knees in his hind legs: xadundos év trols émc- 
Oiovct oxéreou Eyer Técoepas pypodrs Kal yobvata téocepa. 
The passage is perfectly well explained by Mr. Blakesley. In 
the hind leg of the horse, and of most digitigrade animals, the 
real thigh is so short that the real knee is hardly visible; what 
seems to answer to the knee is really the heel. In the camel 
the thigh is much longer, so that both joints are distinctly seen. 
Thus Herodotus gets his “four knees,” two in each leg. No- 
thing can be plainer in the world. But Professor Rawlinson, 
though he might have read Mr. Blakesley’s note if he pleased, 
was determined to find four knees in one leg, that is, eight in 

* We must add also a specimen of the mare’s nest geographical, Among 
the warriors at Thermopyle were two hundred from Phliis. Professor Raw- 
linson hunts up passages in Ptolemy and Pliny to show that there were two 
places called Phlits, besides the well-known city of that time. But he assures 
us that “there cannot be any doubt” that the well-known Phlits is meant. The 
Professor might as well, if he had occasion to mention the University of Cam- 
bridge, tell us that “there cannot be any doubt” that it is in Cambridgeshire, 
and not at an obscure hamlet called Cambridge in Gloucestershire; or if speak- 


ing of Ely Cathedral, he might assure us that it is not near the Ely Station 
of the South Wales Railway. 
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all! After diligently crawling over every joint in the camel’s 
legs, he gives it up as a bad job. 

“This is of course untrue, and it is difficult to understand how 
Herodotus could entertain such a notion. There is no real difference, 
as regards the anatomy of the leg, between the horse and the camel. 
In each the leg is composed of four bones, which are united by three 
joints, but of these two only—the real knee, which is more apparent 
in the camel than in other quadrupeds, owing to the length of the thigh- 
bone and the hough—have at all the look of knee-joints. Even if the fet- 
lock-joint be counted, there can be but three knees ; for it is impossible 
to extend that character to the hip-joint, which is wholly concealed.” 


Professor Rawlinson is, or would have us believe that he is, 
wonderfully strong in ethnology and philology. Leaving the 
puzzledom of Hamites and Semites, let us prove him in a few 
intelligible nations and languages. Deep as the Professor goes 
into Pelasgian matters, we can find no explanation or remark 
illustrating the fact that Herodotus clearly counts as Greek 
some of the Epeirot tribes, which Thucydides counts as Barba- 
rian. Now surely the exact relation of the Epeirots and Mace- 
donians to the Greeks is of more importance to a student of 
Grecian history than any questions about “Scyths” and Kim- 
merians. But about these matters we find no intelligible infor- 
mation, Then again, no distinction is more important, or more 
carefully drawn by Greek writers, than that between Sixedoi 
and Svcedu@rat, between the native inhabitants of Sicily and 
the Greek settlers in the island. But even this distinction is 
as completely lost upon Professor Rawlinson as the distinction 
between Sacvdrevs and tupavvos. There was a place in Sicily 
called Kalé-Akté, which, in Herodotus’ time, was still a Sikel, 
and not a Greek, possession. This he expresses by saying, éore 
Mev SuKeXov (vi. 22), which Professor Rawlinson—as usual, with- 
out any comment—translates “ is in the country of the Sicilians.” 
This of course makes the description utterly meaningless, as 
Sicilians” might mean either “Sikels” or “ Sikeliots.” But 
perhaps Professor Rawlinson, who has taken the trouble to in- 
vent the needless form “ Scyth,” shrinks from the necessary and 
now familiar form “ Sikel” as “ harsh and repulsive.” 

As we said before, we do not profess to understand Hamite 
and Scythic. Nor do we learn much about them when Sir Henry 
Rawlinson tells that, about B.c. 2000, “Semitism as a distinct 
Ethnic element seems to have been just developed; the germ, 
however, in its crude state having existed long previously as an 
integral portion of Hamitism” (i. 446). This reminds us a little 
too much of Baron Bunsen, with his “deposit of Sinism” and 
* polarisation of religious consciousness.” Does Sir Henry mean 
that, contrary to all orthodox genealogy, Ham was the father of 
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Shem? Any how, it is passing strange that these same Hamites 
should have spoken good French. That so they did, appears from 
a passage some way on (i. 601), where we are told that “ dav or 
dam is a Hamite name for ‘lady,’ identical with our dame, ma- 
dame, &c.” So, later still (i. 669), a bilingual Lykian inscription 
has “ lada,” answering to the Greek yuvas£i (in Professor Raw- 
linson’s accentuation yuvat&:), on which the Professor comments, 
“ Lada (wife) may perhaps compare with ‘lady,’ although 
Lassen questions this.” All credit, then, to Lassen, and all 
discredit to Rawlinson. Is it possible that there is any man of 
decent education so utterly ignorant of the history of his own 
language as not to know that “dame” and its cognates are not 
Hamite or Semite or Alarodian or Orthocorybantic, but simply 
contractions of the Latin “domina;” and that the good old 
English “ hlefdige,” “ hlefdie,” “ levedi,” “leddy,” “lady,” has 
no more to do with any Lykian “ada” than the chief idol of the 
Professor’s beloved Chaldeans has to do with the “ belle” who 
figures in a ballroom, or the “ bell” which summons us to Chris- 
tian worship? And can we take a man’s own word for his 
knowledge of Phrygian, Scythic, and Babylonish, when he thus 
proclaims that he has not mastered the first rudiments of Greek, 
Latin, English, and French ? 

We have done with Professor Rawlinson. Any scholar or 
historian who turns over his four bulky volumes will find plenty 
of places for himself where important matters are slurred over, 
where the text is so rendered as utterly to mislead the English 
reader, or where the very Greek words themselves are misun- 
derstood.* The Professor’s great work stands as a memorial to 


* For further specimens of Professor Rawlinson’s style of translation and 
comment, we may refer to his versions of i. 4, where Aakedaimorins eiverev yuvaikds 
becomes “a single Lacedeemonian girl;” to i. 9, where SefoacGa becomes “ to peruse 
her person;” to the beginning of i. 11; to the very doubtful rendering of i. 30; 
and the manifestly wrong rendering of i. 83; to i. 59, where the reading of édvre 
idiéry would imply that Hippokratés himself became tyrant; to ii. 1, where SovAa 
is softened into ‘‘ vassals;” to ii. 116, where—the Greek is éméuvnra:—Homer is 
made, with the vulgarism of a penny-a-liner, to “allude to” Helen’s supposed 
visit to Egypt; and to such diffuse and meaningless versions as those of ii, 121 
(5), 131, 1385. The mythology, again, in vol. i. pp. 429, 586, 623, and ii. 92, is 
passing strange, and seems to show total ignorance of the scientific aspect of the 
subject. In Herod. ii. 122, the remarkably early use of dns as a place is quite 
obscured. Strange and doubtful philology may be seen in vol. i. 119, 160, 665, 
which last passage, again, reveals the Professor’s total ignorance of the history of 
the Romance languages, There is some odd ethnology in vol. i. p. 309, where the 
Professor seems to believe in an eponymous hero “ Lycus;” and in p. 361, where 
the most complete confusion is displayed as to the Celtic and Teutonic races. 
The Professor’s vein of mystical orthodoxy comes out in vol. i. pp. 188 and 509. 
In p. 427 he ventures on the assertion, belied by the fourm of English indictments, 
that “the public documents of modern countries make no mention of Satan.” In 
ii. 37 Professor Rawlinson and Colonel Mure are at loggerheads on the excit- 
ing subject of Gog and Magog. The Professor rebukes the Colonel for forgetful- 
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show how many books a man may read without acquiring any 
real learning, and how easily a reputation may be gained by the 
appearance of knowledge on subjects where few people can test 
the pretension. Professor Rawlinson may have given years to 
the study of Herodotus; but he is not a scholar, and he is not 
a historian. We do not doubt his laborious and conscientious 
industry, but we cannot but regret that a man whose sole quali- 
fication is misdirected hard work should become one of the re- 
presentatives of historic learning in a great University. Under 
Professor Rawlinson’s reign, Bel and Nebo may be expected to 
supplant Zeus and Athéné, and Ismi-dagon and Laborosoarchod 
to take the place of Periklés and Philopoimén. His election 
to the chair of Ancient History, though less unaccountable, 
is even more unfortunate than the late marvellous choice ofa 


Chichele Professor.* 

It is pleasant to turn from Professor Rawlinson to a writer in 
whom, notwithstanding some considerable differences of opinion 
between us, it is easy to recognise the true spirit of the scholar and 


ness of Scripture. <A little book, called Gog and Magog, by Mr. Fairholt, would 
perhaps clear up their differences, 

After these specimens so near the beginning, it is perhaps needless to continue 
our collection of flowers through the whole work. 


* We are less concerned with Professor Rawlinson as a Bampton Lecturer 
than as a commentator on Herodotus; but it is curious to see how ingeniously 
the same materials are used in the two works to gain for the Professor a character 
here for learning, and there for orthodoxy. As Bampton Lectures are sermons, 
and as sermons are meant specially to support a definite conclusion, they are 
not exactly the place in which one would look for historical criticism. But 
the Professor’s way of arguing in a circle is almost too amusing. He argues 
(p. 50) that the Mosaic account of the Temptation and the Fall is perfectly 
credible, because the longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs reduces the suc- 
cession of informants between Adam and Moses to a very small number! He 
forgets that those who do not accept the narrative would doubtless set down 
the asserted longevity of the patriarchs among their reasons for thinking it 
incredible. He forgets that the only evidence for the fact of such longevity is 
the statement of the book whose credibility the fact is cited to prove. In p. 45-6 
the Professor proves, to his own satisfaction, from the Pentateuch, that a copy of 
the Pentateuch was written by Moses and deposited in the Ark; therefore the 
Pentateuch is genuine. In p. 176 he defends the genuineness of the book of 
Ezra by assuming the genuineness of the book of Daniel, wnich most people 
would think by far the more doubtful of the two. We do not think so ill of the 
defenders of strict orthodoxy, or even of verbal inspiration, as to suppose that 
all their advocates are no better reasoners than Professor Rawlinson. 

The Professor throughout either evades, or has failed to notice, the manifest 
difference between the Books of Kings and of Chronicles. A man need not be 
any great sceptic to see that the Chronicles are a later account, standing to the 
Kings as Justin and such writers do to Herodotus and Thucydides, as (for the 
events of the eleventh century) R. Wendover and Brompton do to the Saxon 
Chronicle, as Quintus Curtius does to Arrian, as the eloquent narrative of Richer 
does to the simple annals of Frodoard. In ull these cases, the later narrative, 
even when it does not contradict the elder, brings in an amplified version, with 
a larger allowance of marvels and horrors. In the Kings, except in the strictly 
hagiographical part, there is much less of either. 
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the historian. Mr. Cox’s little book, like the great treatise of 
Sir Cornewall Lewis, consists of two parts, which haye no very 
obvious relation to one another. But there is this difference, that 
both parts of Sir Cornewall Lewis’s book appeal to the learned, 
though to the learned in different lines; while one part, and 
that the most essential part, of Mr. Cox’s book is avowedly 
written for the unlearned,—for Professor Rawlinson’s “ Eng- 
lish reader.” We have already mentioned the Zale of the Great 
Persian War in this aspect, as containing an agreeable summary 
of the real story of Herodotus, narrated in a style of English 
which is a fair English reproduction of the Greek of Hero- 
dotus. The elaborate Essay on the Credibility of Herodotus 
which is attached to it would seem to have been an after- 
thought, or, at all events, to have grown greatly beyond the 
limits first designed for it. No one who has written about 
Herodotus brings to the task a keener appreciation of his 
merits, both as a man and as a writer, than is displayed by Mr. 
Cox. But he brings also a degree of scepticism which, at first 
sight, certainly seems excessive. We are not sure, however, 
that Mr. Cox is really so very much more sceptical than other 
people. Both Colonel Mure and Mr. Blakesley freely reject 
large portions even of the more recent narrative of Herodotus 
as essentially mythical. Even Professor Rawlinson does not 
undertake to believe every thing. Mr. Grote once or twice 
puts forth strong general doubts as to large portions of the 
history ; though, when he comes to narrate in detail, he be- 
lieves a great deal more than one would have expected. 
It has struck us that Mr. Cox’s scepticism seems greater than 
that of these writers, only because it is drawn out in a more 
systematic form. It is certain that readers in general are apt 
to attach too much faith to Herodotus, to forget the wide differ- 
ence between his position and that of Thucydides. ‘They are 
apt also to attach an equal amount of faith to his whole history, 
as if his account of the reigns of Astyages and Cyrus stood on 
the same ground as his account of the battle of Salamis. It is 
in truth the life-like way in which Herodotus tells every thing 
which makes us unconsciously fancy that he was contemporary 
with his whole history, instead of really being contemporary 
with none of it. Except a few incidental allusions, Herodotus 
relates nothing directly from his own knowledge, nothing prac- 
tically* coming under the head of contemporary history. To 
no part of his history does he stand in the same relation in which 
Thucydides stands to his whole main subject, and Polybius to 
the latter part of his. His history of the Persian War is written 


* If he was born four years before Salamis, as is generally thought, he was 
not practically a contemporary of any part of his history. 
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from such information as he could obtain from actual contem- 
poraries, in an age when there were few written documents. 
He differs from either Thucydides or Polybius in not being him- 
self either a prominent politician or the inheritor of the traditions 
of prominent politicians. He had not the same easy access to 
facts; but, on the other hand, his very difficulty of access to 
facts gave him some advantages. He had to seek for his matter 
in so many places, and at the hands of so many sorts of people, 
that his natural fairness and impartiality, imstead of being 
warped, were strengthened during his researches. Polybius, 
along with the traditions and documents of Lykortas, Philo- 
poimén, and Aratos, inherited their political prejudices, and was 
unjust, perhaps to Aitolia, certainly to Sparta and her kings. 
But we may doubt whether Herodotus had, or could have, 
either the same power of judging evidence, or the same full 
understanding of political science, as his two great successors. 
We cannot feel the same full confidence in his narrative of the 
earlier career of Pausanias and Themistoklés as we do in Thucy- 
dides’ narrative of their later doings. We feel equal trust in the 
honesty, but not equal trust in the competency, of our witness. 
We are not equally sure that he got his matter from the best 
sources, or that he was equally able to judge between one 
source and another. 

It therefore clearly does not do to admit without examina- 
tion every statement of Herodotus, even with regard to that 
part of his history which is based on the evidence of contempo- 
raries. In fact nobody does so admit them; Mr. Cox only goes 
a little beyond other writers in more boldly and systematically 
setting forth the theory of scepticism. Still we think he certainly 
goes too far. He seems to forget that contradictory versions of a 
story do not at all prove the story to be false, or even uncertain. 
Mr. Cox, for instance, thinks that nothing more can be made out 
from the story of Othryadés than “ the bare statement that some 
sort of battle took place.” “ The details of number, place, and 
issue” he holds to be wholly uncertain. The details undoubtedly, 
as Mr. Cox says, are not likely to be preserved accurately by oral 
tradition for a hundred years. But the issue is another matter: 
to know that a battle was fought, but not to know which side 
won, is really no knowledge at all. In this case, as in some other 
cases, both sides claimed the victory. In the Spartan version 
all the Argives are killed except Alkénér and Chromios, and all 
the Spartans except Othryadés. The two Argives go home as if 
victors, not knowing that Othryadés was alive. He remains on 
the field, spoils the Argive dead, and then kills himself. This 
Sparta counts for a victory. In the Argive version Othryadés 
is really killed by Alkénér. Now, instead of casting away all 
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details, and even all certainty as to the issue, we should say 
that this was a case for the application of the rule, that of two 
contradictory statements we should accept that one which, if 
true, could most easily have given rise to the other. The Spar- 
tan story is most exquisite as a poem; but looked at historically 
it reads very like an ingenious explanation of a Spartan defeat. 
Both versions agree in saying that Othryadés died and Alkénér 
survived, indeed that all the Spartans died and that two Argives 
survived. The Argives give a version into which these admitted 
facts fit naturally. The Spartans give one which reads like an 
afterthought. Why should Alkénér make such a mistake? Why, 
as Sir Cornewall Lewis pertinently asks, should Othryadés, if 
victorious, kill himself? Again, when, more than a hundred years 
after, the proposal for another combat of the same sort is made, 
the proposal comes from Argos, and was rather unwillingly as- 
sented to by Sparta. It seems to us that, instead of utter uncer- 
tainty as to the issue of the battle, there is a strong balance of 
probability for the belief that its issue was favourable to Argos. 

We decline, therefore, implicitly to pledge ourselves either to 
Mr. Cox’s Greek scepticism or to Sir Cornewall Lewis’s Bar- 
barian scepticism. But still less do we pledge ourselves to believe 
in all that Professor Rawlinson gives us as Assyrian and Egyptian 
history. We had rather leave matters open fora while. The 
Barbarians have had it too much their own way for some time, 
and Sir Cornewall Lewis has done good service by giving them a 
check. Truth must gain by his interposition. If they cannot 
answer him, truth gains in one way; if they can answer him, it 
gains in another. The time is come for some very doubtful 
theories to be definitely proved or disproved. As yet we wish 
only to open the questions, and not to decide them either way. 
But we have no doubt whatever as to the irrelevancy of all this 
Oriental matter, true or false, in an edition or translation of 
Herodotus. Professor Rawlinson seems to us rash in believing 
all his brother’s discoveries ; he is clearly injudicious in dragging 
them in where, in any case, they are not wanted. The scepti- 
cism both of Sir Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Cox is probably ex- 
cessive ; but it is certain that they fully understand the relations 
of the different parts of the world’s history to one another. It 
is equally certain that Professor Rawlinson does not. He has 
smothered his author under a mass of cumbrous and irrelevant 
learning, and has slurred over all the subjects on which an 
English reader of Herodotus really needed a guide. 
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Art. IV.—MR. CLOUGH’S POEMS. 


Poems. By Arthur Hugh Clough, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With a Memoir. Macmillan. 


No one can be more rigid than we are in our rules as to the 
publication of remains and memoirs. It is very natural that the 
friends of a cultivated man who seemed about to do something, 
but who died before he did it, should desire to publish to the 
world the grounds of their faith, and the little symptoms of his 
immature excellence. But though they act very naturally, 
they act very unwisely. In the present state of the world 
there are too many half-excellent people: there is a superfluity 
of persons who have all the knowledge, all the culture, all the 
requisite taste,—all the tools, in short, of achievement, but who 
are deficient in the latent impulse and secret vigour which 
alone can turn such instruments to account. They have all 
the outward and visible signs of future success; they want the 
invisible spirit, which can only be demonstrated by trial and 
victory. Nothing, therefore, is more tedious or more worthless 
than the posthumous delineation of the possible successes of 
one who did not succeed. The dreadful remains of nice young 
persons which abound among us prove almost nothing as to 
the future fate of those persons if they had survived. We can 
only tell that any one is a man of genius by his having produced 
some work of genius. Young men must practise themselves 
in youthful essays; and to some of their friends these may seem 
works not only of fair promise, but of achieved excellence. The 
cold world of critics and readers will not, however, think so; 
that world well understands the distinction between promise 
and performance, and sees that these laudable juvenilia differ 
from good books as much as legitimate bills of exchange differ 
from actual cash. 

If we did not believe that Mr. Clough’s poems, or at least 
several of them, had real merit, not as promissory germs, but as 
completed performances, it would not seem to us to be within 
our province to notice them. Nor if Mr. Clough were now 
living among us, would he wish us to do so. The marked 
peculiarity, and, so to say, the flavour of his mind, was a sort of 
truthful scepticism, which-made him anxious never to overstate 
his own assurance of any thing; disinclined him to overrate the 
doings of his friends; and absolutely compelled him to under- 
rate his own past writings, as well as his capability for future 
literary success. He could not have borne to have his poems 
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reviewed with “nice remarks” and sentimental epithets of in- 
sincere praise. He was equal to his precept : 


“ Where are the great, whom thou wouldst wish to praise thee ? 
Where are the pure, whom thou wouldst choose to love thee ? 
Where are the brave, to stand supreme above thee, 

Whose high commands would cheer, whose chiding raise thee ? 
Seek, seeker, in thyself ; submit to find 
In the stones bread, and life in the blank mind.” 


To offer petty praise and posthumous compliments to a stoic 
of this temper is like buying sugar-plums for St. Simon Stylites. 
We venture to write an article on Mr. Clough, because we 
believe that his poems depict an intellect in a state which is 
always natural “ to such a being as man in such a world as the 
present,” which is peculiarly natural to us just now; and be- 
cause we believe that many of these poems are very remarkable 
for true vigour and artistic excellence, although they certainly 
have several defects and shortcomings, which would have been 
lessened, if not removed, if their author had lived longer and 
had written more. 

In a certain sense there are two great opinions about every 
thing. There are so about the universe itself. The world as 
we know it is this. There is a vast, visible, indisputable 
sphere, of which we never lose the consciousness, of which 
no one seriously denies the existence, about the most import- 
ant part of which most people agree tolerably and fairly. 
On the other hand, there is the invisible world, about which 
men are not agreed at all, which all but the faintest minority 
admit to exist somehow and somewhere, but as to the nature 
or locality of which there is no efficient popular demonstra- 
tion; there is no such compulsory argument as will force the 
unwilling conviction of any one disposed to denial. As our 
minds rise, as our knowledge enlarges, as our wisdom grows, as 
our instincts deepen, our conviction of this invisible world is 
daily strengthened, and our estimate of its nature is continually 
improved. But—and this is the most striking peculiarity of 
the whole subject—the more we improve, the higher we raise, 
the nobler we conceive the unseen world which is in us and 
about us, in which we live and move, the more unlike that world 
becomes to the world which we do see. The divinities of 
Olympus were in a very plain and intelligible sense part and 
parcel of this earth; they were better specimens than could be 
found below, but they belonged to extant species; they were 
better editions of visible existences; they were like the heroines 
whom young men imagine after the young ladies of their vici- 
nity—they were better and handsomer, but they were of the 
same sort; they had never been seen, but they might have been 
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seen any day. So too of the God with whom the Patriarch 
wrestled: he might have been wrestled with even if he was not; 
he was that sort of person. If we contrast with these the God 
of whom Christ speaks—the God who has not been seen at any 
time, whom no man hath seen or can see, who is infinite in na- 
ture, whose ways are past finding out, the transition is palpable. 
We have passed from gods—from an invisible world which is 
similar to, which is a natural appendix to, the world in which 
we live,—and we have come to believe in an invisible world, 
which is altogether unlike that which we see, which is certainly 
not opposed to our experience, but is altogether beyond and 
unlike our experience; which belongs to another set of things 
altogether; which is, as we speak, transcendental. The “pos- 
sible” of early barbarism is like the reality of early barbarism ; 
the “ may be,” the “ great perhaps,” of late civilisation, is most 
unlike the earth, whether barbaric or civilised. 

Two opinions as to the universe naturally result from this 
fundamental contrast. There are plenty of minds like that of 
Voltaire, who have simply no sense or perception of the in- 
visible world whatever, who have no ear for religion, who are 
in the technical sense unconverted, whom no conceivable pro- 
cess could convert without altering what to bystanders and 
ordinary observers is their identity. They are, as a rule, acute, 
sensible, discerning, and humane; but the first observation 
which the most ordinary person would make as to them is, that 
they are “limited ;” they understand palpable existence; they 
elaborate it, and beautify and improve it; but an admiring by- 
stander who can do none of these things, who can beautify 
nothing, who, if he tried, would only make what is ugly 
uglier, is conscious of a latent superiority which he can hardly 
help connecting with his apparent inferiority. We cannot write 
Voltaire’s sentences; we cannot make things as clear as he 
made them; but we do not much care for our deficiency. Per- 
haps we think “things ought not to be so plain as all that.” 
There is a hidden, secret, unknown side to this universe, which 
these picturesque painters of the visible, these many-handed 
manipulators of the palpable, are. not aware of, which would 
spoil their dexterity ifit were displayed to them. Sleep-walkers 
can tread safely on the very edge of any precipice; but those 
who see, cannot. On the other hand, there are those whose 
minds have not only been converted, but in some sense inverted. 
They are so occupied with the invisible world as to be absorbed 
in it entirely; they have no true conception of that which 
stands plainly before them; they never look coolly at it, and 
are cross with those who do; they are wrapt up in their own 
faith as to an unseen existence; they rush upon mankind with, 
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« Ah, there it is! there it is!—don’t you see it?” and so incur 
the ridicule of an age. 

The best of us try to avoid both fates. We strive, more or 
less, to “‘ make the best of both worlds.” We know that the 
invisible world cannot be duly discerned, or perfectly appre- 
ciated. We know that we see as in a glass darkly; but still 
we look on the glass. We frame to ourselves some image which 
we know to be incomplete, which probably is in part untrue, 
which we try to improve day by day, of which we do not deny the 
defects,—but which nevertheless is our “all;” which we hope, 
when the accounts are taken, may be found not utterly unlike 
the unknown reality. This is, as it seems, the best religion for 
finite beings, living, if we may say so, on the very edge of two dis- 
similar worlds, on the very line on which the infinite, unfathom- 
able sea surges up, and just where the queer little bay of this 
world ends. We count the pebbles on the shore, and image to 
ourselves as best we may the secrets of the great deep. 

There are, however, some minds (and of these Mr. Clough’s 
was one) which will not accept what appears to be an intellec- 
tual destiny. They struggle against the limitations of mor- 
tality, and will not condescend to use the natural and needful 
aids of human thought. They will not make their image. They 
struggle after an “actual abstract.” They feel, and they rightly 
feel, that every image, every translation, every mode of concep- 
tion by which the human mind tries to place before itself the 
Divine mind, is imperfect, halting, changing. They feel, from 
their own experience, that there is no one such mode of repre- 
sentation which will suit their own minds at all times, and they 
smile with bitterness at the notion that they could contrive an 
image which will suit all other minds. They could not become 
fanatics or missionaries, or even common preachers, without for- 
feiting their natural dignity, and foregoing their very essence. 
To cry in the streets, to uplift their voice in Israel, to be “ pained 
with hot thoughts,” to be “ preachers of a dream,” would reverse 
their whole cast of mind. It would metamorphose them into 
something which omits every striking trait for which they were 
remarked, and which contains every trait for which they were 
not remarked. On the other hand, it would be quite as op- 
posite to their whole nature to become followers of Voltaire. 
No one knows more certainly and feels more surely that there 
is an invisible world, than those very persons who decline to 
make an image or representation of it, who shrink with a nerv- 
ous horror from every such attempt when it is made by any 
others. All this inevitably leads to what common practical 
people term a “curious” sort of mind. You do not know how 
to describe these “universal negatives,” as they seem to be. 
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They will not fall into place in the ordinary intellectual world 
any how. If you offer them any known religion, they “ won’t 
have that;” if you offer them no religion, they will not: have 
that either; if you ask them to accept a new and as yet unre- 
cognised religion, they altogether refuse to do so. They seem 
not only to believe in an “ unknown God,” but in a God whom 
no man can ever know. Mr. Clough has expressed, in a sort of 
lyric, what may be called their essential religion : 
**Q Thou whose image in the shrine 

Of human spirits dwells divine ! 

Which from that precinct once conveyed, 

To be to outer day displayed, 

Doth vanish, part, and leave behind 

Mere blank and void of empty mind, 

Which wilful fancy seeks in vain 

With casual shapes to fill again ! 


O Thou, that in our bosom’s shrine 

Dost dwell, unknown because divine! 

I thought to speak, I thought to say, | 

‘ The light is here,’ ‘ behold the way,’ 
‘The voice was thus’ and ‘thus the word, 
And ‘thus I saw,’ and ‘that I heard,’— 
But from the lips that half essayed 

The imperfect utterance fell unmade. 


O Thou, in that mysterious shrine 

Enthroned, as I must say, divine! 

I will not frame one thought of what 

‘hou mayest either be or not. 

I will not prate of ‘ thus’ and ‘so,’ 

And be profane with ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ 

Enough that in our soul and heart 

Thou, whatsoe’er Thou mayest be, art.”’ 
It was exceedingly natural that Mr. Clough should incline 
to some such creed as this, with his character and in his cir- 
cumstances. He had by nature, probably, an exceedingly real 
mind, in the good sense of that expression and the bad sense. 
The actual visible world as it was, and he saw it, exercised 
over him a compulsory influence. The hills among which he 
had wandered, the cities he had visited, the friends whom he 
knew,—these were his world. Many minds of the poetic sort 
easily melt down these palpable facts into some impalpable ether 
of their own. To such a mind as Shelley’s the “solid earth”’ is 
an immaterial fact ; it is not even a cumbersome difficulty—it 
is a preposterous imposture. Whatever may exist, all that clay 
does not exist; it would be too absurd to think so. Common 
persons can make nothing of this dreaminess; and Mr. Clough, 
though superficial observers set him down asa dreamer, could 
not make much either. To him, as to the mass of men, the 
vulgar outward world was a primitive fact. ‘Taxes 7s true,” 
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as the miser said. Reconcile what you have to say with green 
peas, for green peas are certain; such was Mr. Clough’s idea. 
He could not dissolve the world into credible ideas and then 
believe those ideas, as many poets have done. He could not 
catch up a creed, as ordinary men do. He had a straining, 
inquisitive, critical mind; he scrutinised every idea before he 
took it in; he did not allow the moral forces of life to act as 
they should; he was not content to gain a belief “by going on 
living.” He said, 
“* Action will furnish belief ; but will that belief be the true one? 
This is the point, you know.” 
He felt the coarse facts of the plain world so thoroughly, that 
he could not readily take in any thing which did not seem in 
accordance with them and like them. And what common idea of 
the invisible world seems in the least in accordance with them 
or like them? 
A journal-writer, in one of his poems, has expressed this: 

*¢ Comfort has come to me here in the dreary streets of the city, 

Comfort—how do you think ?—with a barrel-organ to bring it. 

Moping along the streets, and cursing my day as I wandered, 

All of a sudden my ear met the sound of an English psalm-tune. 

Comfort me it did, till indeed I was very near crying. 

Ah, there is some great truth, partial very likely, but needful, 

Lodged, I am strangely sure, in the tones of the English psalm-tune : 

Comfort it was at least; and I must take without question 

Comfort, however it come, in the dreary streets of the city. 


What with trusting myself, and seeking support from within me, 
Almost I could believe I had gained a religious assurance, 
Formed in my own poor soul a great moral basis to rest on. 

Ah, but indeed I see, I feel it factitious entirely ; 

I refuse, reject, and put it utterly from me; 

I will look straight out, see things, not try to evade them; 

Fact shall be fact for me, and the Truth the Truth as ever, 
Flexible, changeable, vague, and multiform, and doubtful.— 
Off, and depart to the void, thou subtle, fanatical tempter!” 

Mr. Clough’s fate in life had been such as to exaggerate 
this naturally peculiar temper. He was a pupil of Arnold's; 
one of his best, most susceptible, and favourite pupils. Some 
years since there was much doubt and interest as to the effect 
of Arnold’s teaching. His sudden death, so to say, cut his life 
in the middle, and opened a tempting discussion as to the effect 
of his teaching when those taught by him should have become 
men and not boys. The interest which his own character then 
awakened, and must always awaken, stimulated the discussion, 
and there was much doubt about it. But now we need doubt 
no longer. The Rugby “men” are veal men, and the world can 
pronounce its judgment. Perhaps that part of the world which 
cares for such things has pronounced it. Dr. Arnold was al- 
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most indisputably an admirable master for a common English 
boy,—the small, apple-eating animal whom we know. He 
worked, he pounded, if the phrase may be used, into the boy a 
belief, or at any rate a floating, confused conception, that there 
are great subjects, that there are strange problems, that know- 
ledge has an indefinite value, that life is a serious and solemn 
thing. The influence of Arnold’s teaching upon the majority 
of his pupils was probably very vague, but very good. To 
impress on the ordinary Englishman a general notion of the 
importance of what is intellectual and the reality of what is 
supernatural, is the greatest benefit which can be conferred 
upon him. The common English mind is too coarse, sluggish, 
and worldly to take such lessons too much to heart. It is im- 
roved by them in many ways, and is not harmed by them at 
all. But there are a few minds which are very likely to think 
too much of such things. A susceptible, serious, intellectual 
boy may be injured by the incessant inculcation of the-awful- 
ness of life and the magnitude of great problems. It is not 
desirable to take this world too much au sérieux ; most persons 
will not; and the one in a thousand who will, should not. Mr. 
Clough was one of those who will. He was one of Arnold’s 
favourite pupils, because he gave heed so much to Arnold’s 
teaching; and exactly because he gave heed to it was it bad 
for him. He required quite another sort of teaching: to be 
told to take things easily; not to try to be wise overmuch; to 
be “something beside critical;” to go on living quietly and 
obviously, and see what truth would come to him. Mr. Clough 
had to his latest years what may be noticed in others of Ar- 
nold’s disciples,—a fatigued way of looking at great subjects. 
It seemed as if he had been put into them before his time, had 
seen through them, heard all which could be said about them, 
had been bored by them, and had come to want something else. 
A still worse consequence was, that the faith, the doctrinal 
teaching which Arnold impressed on the youths about him was 
one personal to Arnold himself, which arose out of the peculi- 
arities of his own character, which can only be explained by 
them. As soon as an inquisitive mind was thrown into a new 
intellectual atmosphere, and was obliged to naturalise itself in it, 
to consider the creed it had learned with reference to the facts 
which it encountered and met, much of that creed must fade 
away. There were inevitable difficulties in it, which only the 
personal peculiarities of Arnold prevented his perceiving, and 
which every one else must soon perceive. The new inteliectual 
atmosphere into which Mr. Clough was thrown was peculiarly 
likely to have this disenchanting effect. It was the Oxford of 
Father Newman; an Oxford utterly different'from Oxford as it 
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is, or from the same place as it had been twenty years before. 
A complete estimate of that remarkable thinker cannot be given 
here; it would be no easy task even now, many years after his 
infuence has declined, nor is it necessary for the present pur- 
pose. ‘Two points are quite certain of Father Newman, and 
they are the only two which are at present material. He was 
undeniably a consummate master of the difficulties in the creeds 
of other men. With a profoundly religious organisation which 
was hard to satisfy, with an imagination which could not help 
setting before itself simply and exactly what different creeds 
would come to and mean in life, with an analysing and most 
subtle intellect which was sure to detect the weak point in an 
argument if a weak point there was, with a manner at once grave 
and fascinating,—he was a nearly perfect religious disputant, 
whatever may be his deficiencies as a religious teacher. The 
most accomplished theologian of another faith would have looked 
anxiously to the joints of his harness before entering the lists 
with an adversary so prompt and keen. To suppose that a 
youth fresh from Arnold’s teaching, with a hasty faith in a 
scheme of thought radically inconsistent, should be able to 
endure such an encounter was absurd. Arnold flattered him- 
self that he was a principal opponent of Mr. Newman; but he 
was rather a principal fellow-labourer. There was but one 
quality in a common English boy which would have enabled him 
to resist such a reasoner as Mr. Newman. We have a heavy 
apathy on exciting topics, which enables us to leave dilemmas 
unsolved, to forget difficulties, to go about our pleasure or our 
business, and to leave the reasoner to pursue his logic: “ any 
how he is very long”’—that we comprehend. But it was exactly 
this happy apathy, this commonplace indifference, that Arnold 
prided himself on removing. He objected most strenuously to 
Mr. Newman’s creed, but he prepared most anxiously the very 
soil in which that creed was sure to grow. A multitude of such 
minds as Mr. Clough’s, from being Arnoldites, became New- 
manites. A second quality in Mr. Newman is at least equally 
clear. He was much better skilled in finding out the difficulties 
of other men’s creeds than in discovering and stating a distinct 
basis for his own. In most of his characteristic works he does 
not even attempt it. His argument is essentially an argument 
ad hominem; an argument addressed to the present creed of the 
person with whom he is reasoning. He says: “ Give up what 
you hold already, or accept what I now say; for that which you 
already hold involves it.” Even in books where he is especially 
called on to deal with matters of first principle, the result is un- 
satisfactory. We have heard it said that he has in later life 
accounted for the argumentative vehemence of his book against 
the Church of Rome by saying: “I did it as a duty; I put my- 
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self into a state of mind to write that book.” And this is just the 
impression which his arguments give. His elementary principles 
seem made, not born. Very likely he would admit the fact, and 
yet defend his practice. He would say: “Such a being as man 
is, in such a world as this is, must do so; he must make a ven- 
ture for his religion; he may see a greater probability that the 
doctrine of the Church is true than that it is false; he may see 
before he believes in her that she has greater evidence than any 
other creed; but he must do the rest for himself. By means of 
his will he must put himself into a new state of mind; he must 
cast in his lot with the Church here and hereafter; then his 
belief will gradually strengthen; he will in time become sure 
of what she says.” He undoubtedly, in the time of his power 

ersuaded many young men to try some such process as this. 

he weaker, the more credulous, and the more fervent, were 
able to persevere; those who had not distinct perceptions of 
real truth, who were dreamy and fanciful by nature, persevered 
without difficulty. But Mr. Clough could not do so; he felt it 
was “something factitious.” He began to speak of the “ ruin- 
ous force of the will,” and “ our terrible notions of duty.” He 
ceased to be a Newmanite. 

Thus Mr. Clough’s career and life were exactly those most 
likely to develop and foster a morbid peculiarity of his intellect. 
He had, as we have explained, by nature an unusual difficulty 
in forming a creed as to the unseen world; he could not get 
the visible world out of his head; his strong grasp of plain facts 
and obvious matters was a difficulty to him. ‘Too easily one 
great teacher inculcated a remarkable creed; then another great 
teacher took it away; then this second teacher made him be- 
lieve for a time some of his own artificial faith; then it would 
not do. He fell back on that vague, impalpable, unembodied 
religion which we have attempted to describe. 

He has himself given in a poem, now first published, a very 
remarkable description of this curious state of mind. He has 
prefixed to it the characteristic motto, “ Jl doutait de tout, méme 
de Vamour.” It is the delineation of a certain love-passage 
in the life of a hesitating young gentleman, who was in Rome at 
the time of the revolution of 1848; who could not make up his 
mind about the revolution, who could not make up his mind 
whether he liked Rome, who could not make up his mind whe- 
ther he liked the young lady, who let her go away without him, 
who went in pursuit of her, and could not make out which way 
to look for her, who, in fine, has some sort of religion, but can- 
not himself tell what it is. The poem was not published in the 
author’s lifetime, and there are some lines which we are per- 
suaded he would have further polished, and some parts which he 
would have improved, if he had seen them in print. It is written 
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in conversational hexameters, in a tone of semi-satire and half- 
belief. Part of the commencement is a good example of 


them: 
‘¢ Rome disappoints me much ; I hardly as yet understand, but 
Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly would suit it. 
All the foolish destructions, and all the sillier savings, 
All the incongruous things of past incompatible ages, 
Seem to be treasured up here to make fools of present and future. 
Would to heaven the old Goths had made a cleaner sweep of it ! 
Would to heaven some new ones would come and destroy these churches ! 
However, one can live in Rome as also in London. 
Rome is better than London, because it is other than London. 
It is a blessing, no doubt, to be rid, at least for a time, of 
All one’s friends and relations,—yourself (forgive me !) included,— 
All the assujettissement of having been what one has been, 
What one thinks one is, or thinks that others suppose one; 
Yet, in despite of all, we turn like fools to the English. 
Vernon has been my fate ; who is here the same that you knew him,— 
Making the tour, it seems, with friends of the name of Trevellyn. 


Rome disappoints me still; but I shrink and adapt myself to it. 

Somehow a tyrannous sense of a superincumbent oppression 

Still, wherever I go, accompanies ever, and makes me 

Feel like a tree (shall I say?) buried under a ruin of brick-work. 

Rome, believe me, my friend, is like its own Monte Testaceo, 

Merely a marvellous mass of broken and castaway wine-pots. 

Ye Gods! what do I want with this rubbish of ages departed, 

Things that Nature abhors, the experiments that she has failed in ? 

What do I find in the Forum? An archway and two or three pillars, 

Well, but St. Peter’s? Alas, Bernini has filled it with sculpture! 

No one can cavil, I grant, at the size of the great Coliseum. 

Doubtless the notion of grand and capacious and massive amusement, 

This the old Romans had ; but tell me, is this an idea ? 

Yet of solidity much, but of splendour little is extant : 

‘Brick-work I found thee, and marble I left thee!’ their Emperor 
vaunted ; 

‘Marble I thought thee, and brick-work I find thee!’ the Tourist may 
answet.’ 


As he goes on, he likes Rome rather better, but hazards the 
following imprecation on the Jesuits: 


“ Luther, they say, was unwise ; he didn’t see how things were going ; 
Luther was foolish,—but, O great God! what call you Ignatius? 
O my tolerant soul, be still! but you talk of barbarians, 
Alaric, Attila, Genseric ;—why, they came, they killed, they 
Ravaged, and went on their way ; but these vile, tyrannous Spaniards, 
These are here still,—how long, O ye heavens, in the country of Dante ? 
These, that fanaticised Europe, which now can forget them, release not 
This, their choicest of prey, this Italy ; here you see them,— 
Here, with emisculate pupils and gimcrack churches of Gesu, 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional-boxes and postures,— 
Here, with metallic beliefs and regimental devotions,— 
Here, overcrusting with slime, perverting, defacing, debasing, 
Michael Angelo’s dome, that had hung the Pantheon in heaven, 
Raphael’s Joys and Graces, and thy clear stars, Galileo !” 


The plot of the poem is very simple, and certainly is not 
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very exciting. The moving force, as in most novels of verse or 
prose, is the love of the hero for the heroine; but this love as- 
suredly is not of a very impetuous and overpowering character. 
The interest of this story is precisely that it is not overpowering. 
The over-intellectual hero, over-anxious to be composed, will 
not submit himself to his love ; over-fearful of what is voluntary 
and factitious, he will not make an effort and cast in his lot 
with it. He states his view of the subject better than we can 
state it: 


‘“‘T am in love, meantime, you think ; no doubt you would think so. 
I am in love, you say, with those letters, of course, you would say so. 
I am in love, you declare. I think not so; yet I grant you 
It is a pleasure indeed to converse with this girl. Oh, rare gift, 
Rare felicity, this! she can talk in a rational way, can 
Speak upon subjects that really are matters of mind and of thinking, 
Yet in perfection retain her simplicity ; never, one moment, 
Never, however you urge it, however you tempt her, consents to 
Step from ideas and fancies and loving sensations to those vain 
Conscious understandings that vex the minds of mankind. 
No, though she talk, it is music; her fingers desert not the keys; ’tis 
Song, though you hear in the song the articulate vocables sounded, 
Syllabled singly and sweetly the words of melodious meaning. 

I am in love, you say; I do not think so, exactly. 

There are two different kinds, I believe, of human attraction : 
One which simply disturbs, unsettles, and makes you uneasy, 
And another that poises, retains, and fixes and holds you. 
I have no doubt, for myself, in giving my voice for the latter. 
I do not wish to be moved, but growing where I was growing, 
There more truly to grow, to live where as yet I had languished. 
I do not like being moved: for the will is excited ; and action 
Is a most dangerous thing ; I tremble for something factitious, 
Some malpractice of heart and illegitimate process ; 
We are so prone to these things, with our terrible notions of duty. 
Ah, let me look, let me watch, let me wait, unhurried, unprompted! 
Bid me not venture on aught that could alter or end what is present ! 
Say not, Time flies, and Occasion, that never returns, is departing ! 
Drive me not out, ye ill angels with fiery swords, from my Eden, 
Waiting, and watching, and looking! Let love be its own inspiration ! 
Shall not a voice, if a voice there must be, from the airs that environ, 
Yea, from the conscious heavens, without our knowledge or effort, 
Break into audible words? And love be its own inspiration ?” 


It appears, however, that even this hesitating hero would 
have come to the point at last. In a book, at least, the hero 
has nothing else to do. The inevitable restrictions of a pretty 
story hem him in; to wind up the plot, he must either propose 
or die, and usually he prefers proposing. Mr. Claude, for such 
is the name of Mr. Clough’s hero, is evidently on his road 
towards the inevitable alternative, when his fate intercepts him 
by the help of a person who meant nothing less. There is 
a sister of the heroine, who is herself engaged to a rather quick 
person, and who cannot make out any one’s conducting himself 
differently te her George Vernon. She writes: 
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‘¢ Mr. Claude, you must know, is behaving a little bit better; 
He and Papa are great friends; but he really is too shilly-shally,— 
So unlike George! Yet I hope that the matter is going on fairly. 
I shall, however, get George, before he goes, to say something. 
Dearest Louise, how delightful to bring young people together !” 


As the heroine says, “dear Georgina” wishes for nothing so 
much as to show her adroitness. George Vernon does interfere, 
P and Mr. Claude may describe for himself the change it makes 
in his fate: 
“ Tibur is beautiful too, and the orchard slopes, and the Anio 

Falling, falling yet, to the ancient lyrical cadence ; 

Tibur and Anio’s tide ; and cool from Lucretilis ever, 

With the Digentian stream, and with the Bandusian fountain, 

Folded in Sabine recesses, the valley and villa of Horace :— 

So not seeing I sung; so seeing and listening say I, 

Here as I sit by the stream, as I gaze at the cell of the Sibyl, 

Here with Albunea’s home and the grove of Tiburnus beside me ;* 

Tivoli beautiful is, and musical, O Teverone, 

Dashing from mountain to plain, thy parted impetuous waters ! 

Tivoli’s waters and rocks; and fair under Monte Gennaro, 

(Haunt even yet, I must think, as I wander and gaze, of the shadows, 

Faded and pale, yet immortal, of Faunus, the Nymphs, and the Graces,) 

Fair in itself, and yet fairer with human completing creations, 

Folded in Sabine recesses the valley and villa of Horace :— 

So not seeing I sung; so now—Nor seeing, nor hearing, 

Neither by waterfall lulled, nor folded in sylvan embraces, 

Neither by cell of the Sibyl, nor stepping the Monte Gennaro, 

Seated on Anio’s bank, nor sipping Bandusian waters, 

But on Montorio’s height, looking down on the tile-clad streets, the 

Cupolas, crosses, and domes, the bushes and kitchen-gardens, 

Which, by the grace of the Tiber, proclaim themselves Rome of the 

Romans,— ‘ 

But on Montorio’s height, looking forth to the vapoury mountains, 

Cheating the prisoner Hope with illusions of vision and fancy,— 

But on Montorio’s height, with these weary soldiers by me, 

Waiting till Oudinot enter, to reinstate Pope and Tourist. 











Yes, on Montorio’s height for a last farewell of the city,— 
So it appears; though then I was quite uncertain about it. 
So, however, it was. And now to explain the proceeding. 

I was to go, as I told you, I think, with the people to Florence. 
Only the day before, the foolish family Vernon 
5 Made some uneasy remarks, as we walked to our lodging together, 
As to intentions, forsooth, and so forth. I was astounded, 
Horrified quite ; and obtaining just then, as it happened, an offer 
(No common favour) of seeing the great Ludovisi collection, 
Why, I made this a pretence, and wrote that they must excuse me. 
How could I go? Great Heavens! to conduct a permitted flirtation 
Under those vulgar eyes, the observed of such observers ! 
Well, but I now, by a series of fine diplomatic inquiries, 
Find from a sort of relation, a good and sensible woman, 


- “__. domus Albunez resonantis, 
Et preeceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 


Mobilibus pomaria rivis.” 


i 
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Who is remaining at Rome with a brother too ill for removal, 

That it was wholly unsanctioned, unknown,—not, I think, by Georgina: 

She, however, ere this,—and that is the best of the story,— 

She and the Vernon, thank Heaven, are wedded and gone—honey-moon- 
ing. 

So—on Montorio’s height for a last farewell of the city. 

Tibur I have not seen, nor the lakes that of old I had dreamt of; 

Tibur I shall not see, nor Anio’s waters, nor deep en- 

Folded in Sabine recesses the valley and villa of Horace ; 

Tibur I shall not see ;—but something better I shall see. 

Twice I have tried before, and failed in getting the horses ; 

Twice I have tried and failed: this time it shall not be a failure.” 


But, of course, he does not reach Florence till the heroine 
and her family are gone; and he hunts after them through 
North Italy, not very skilfully, and then he returns to Rome; 
and he reflects, certainly not in a very dignified or heroic 
manner: 


“T cannot stay at Florence, not even to wait for a letter. 
Galleries only oppress me. Remembrance of hope I had cherished 
(Almost more 2” as hope, when I passed through Florence the first 
time 
Lies like a sword in my soul. I am more a coward than ever, 
Chicken-hearted, past thought. The caffés and waiters distress me. 
All is unkind, and, alas! I am ready for any one’s kindness. 
Oh, I knew it of old, and knew it, I thought, to perfection, 
If there is any one thing in the world to preclude all kindness, 
It is the need of it,—it is this sad, self-defeating dependence. 
Why is this, Eustace? Myself, were I stronger, I think I could tell you. 
But it is odd when it comes. So plumb I the deeps of depression, 
Daily in deeper, and find no support, no will, no purpose. 
All my old strengths are gone. And yet I shall have to do something. 
Ah, the key of our life, that passes all wards, opens all locks, 
Is not J will, but J must. I must,—I must,—and I do it. 


After all, do I know that I really cared so about her ? 

Do whatever I will, I cannot call up her image ; 

For when I close my eyes, I see, very likely, St. Peter’s, 

Or the Pantheon fagade, or Michel Angelo’s figures, 

Or, at a wish, when I please, the Alban hills and the Forum,— 
But that face, those eyes,—ah no, never anything like them ; 
Only, try as I will, a sort of featureless outline, 

And a pale blank orb, which no recollection will add to. 

After all, perhaps there was something factitious about it ; 

I have had pain, it is true: I have wept, and so have the actors. 


At the last moment I have your letter, for which I was waiting ; 

I have taken my place, and see no good in inquiries. 

Do nothing more, good Eustace, I pray you. It only will vex me. 

Take no measures. Indeed, should we meet, I could not be certain. 

All might be changed, you know. Or perhaps there was nothing to be 
changed. 

It is a curious history, this ; and yet I foresaw it ; 

I could have told it before. The Fates, it is clear, are against us ; 
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For it is certain enough I met with the people you mention ; 
They were at Florence the day I returned there, and spoke to me even 5 
Stayed a week, saw me often; departed, and whither I know not. 
Great is Fate, and is best. I believe in Providence partly. 
What is ordained is right, and all that happens is ordered. 
Ah, no, that isn’t it. But yet I retain my conclusion. 
I will go where I am led, and will not dictate to the chances. 
Do nothing more, I beg. If you love me, forbear interfering.” 

And the heroine, like a sensible, quiet girl, sums up: 

**You have _ nothing ; of course, I know you can have heard no- 
thing. 

Ah, well, more than once I have broken my purpose, and sometimes, 
Only too often, have looked for the little lake-steamer to bring him. 
But it is only fancy,—I do not really expect it. 
Oh, and you see I know so exactly how he would take it: 
Finding the chances prevail against meeting again, he would banish ' 
Forthwith every thought of the poor little possible hope, which 
I myself could not help, perhaps, thinking only too much of ; 
He would resign himself, and go. I see it exactly. 
So I also submit, although in a different manner. 
Can you not really come? We go very shortly to England.” 


And there let us hope she found a more satisfactory lover and 
husband. : 

The same defect which prevented Mr. Claude from obtain- 
ing his bride will prevent this poem from obtaining universal 
popularity. The public like stories which come to something ; 
Mr. Arnold teaches that a great poem must be founded on a 
great action, and this one is founded onalong inaction. But Art 
has many mansions. Many poets, whose cast of thought unfits 
them for very diffused popularity, have yet a concentrated po- 
pularity which suits them, and which lasts. Henry Taylor has 
wisely said “that a poet does not deserve the name who would 
not rather be read a thousand times by one man, than a single 
time by a thousand.” This repeated perusal, this testing by 
continual repetition and close contact, is the very test of in- 
tellectual poetry; unless such poetry can identify itself with 
our nature, and dissolve itself into our constant thought, it is 
nothing, or less than nothing; it is an ineffectual attempt to 
confer a rare pleasure; it teazes by reminding us of that plea- 
sure, and tires by the effort which it demands from us. But if 
a poem really possess this capacity of intellectual absorption— 
if it really is in matter of fact accepted, apprehended, delighted 
in, and retained by a large number of cultivated and thoughtful 
minds,—its non-recognition by what is called the public is no 
more against it than its non-recognition by the coal-heavers. The 
half-educated and busy crowd, whom we call the public, have 
no more right to impose their limitations on highly-educated 
and meditative thinkers, than the uneducated and yet more nu- 
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merous crowd have to impose their still narrower limitations 
on the half-educated. The coal-heaver will not read any books 
whatever; the mass of men will not read an intellectual poem: 
it can hardly ever be otherwise. But timid thinkers must not 
dread to have a secret and rare faith. Little deep poetry is 
very popular, and no severe art. Such poetry as Mr. Clough’s, 
especially, can never be so; its subjects would forbid it, even if 
its treatment were perfect: but it may have a better fate; it 
may have a tenacious hold on the solitary, the meditative, and the 
calm. It is this which Mr. Clough would have wished ; he did 
not desire to be liked by “inferior people’—at least he would 
have much distrusted any poem of his own which they did like. 

The artistic skill of these poems, especially of the poem from 
which we have extracted so much, and of a long-vacation pas- 
toral published in the Highlands, is often excellent, and occa- 
sionally fails when you least expect it. There was an odd 
peculiarity in Mr. Clough’s mind; you never could tell whether 
it was that he would not show himself to the best advantage, or 
whether he could not; it is certain that he very often did not, 
whether in life or in books. His intellect moved with a great 
difficulty, and it had a larger inertia than any other which we 
have ever known. Probably there was an awkwardness born 
with him, and his shyness and pride prevented him from curing 
that awkwardness as most men would have done. He felt he 
might fail, and he knew that he hated to fail. He neglected, 
therefore, many of the thousand petty trials which fashion and 
form the accomplished man of the world. Accordingly, when 
at last he wanted to do something, or was obliged to attempt 
something, he had occasionally a singular difficulty. He could 
not get his matter out of him. 

In poetry he had a further difficulty, arising from perhaps 
an over-cultivated taste. He was so good a disciple of Words- 
worth, he hated so thoroughly the common sing-song metres of 
Moore and Byron, that he was apt to try to write what will 
seem to many persons to have scarcely a metre at all. It is 
quite true that the metre of intellectual poetry should not be 
so pretty as that of songs, or so plain and impressive as that of 
vigorous passion. The rhythm should pervade it and animate 
it, but should not protrude itself upon the surface, or intrude 
itself upon the attention. It should be a latent charm, though 
arealone. Yet though this doctrine is true, it is nevertheless 
a dangerous doctrine. Most writers need the strict fetters of 
familiar metre; as soon as they are emancipated from this, they 
fancy that any words of theirs are metrical. Ifa man will 
read any expressive and favourite words of his own often 
enough, he will come to believe that they are rhythmical; 
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ns probably they have a rhythm as he reads them; but no nota- 
dks tion of pauses and accents could tell the reader how to read 
m : them in that manner; and when read in any other mode they 
ot may be prose itself. Some of Mr. Clough’s early poems, which 
Is are placed at the beginning of this volume, are perhaps examples 
’s, of more or less of this natural self-delusion. Their writer could 
if read them as verse, but that was scarcely his business; and the 

it common reader fails. 
he Of one metre, however, the hexameter, we believe the most 
lid accomplished judges, and also common readers, agree that Mr. 
ud Clough possessed a very peculiar mastery. Perhaps he first 
e. showed in English its flexibility. Whether any consummate 
om poem of great length and sustained dignity can be written in 
1S= this metre, and in our language, we do not know. Until a 
a= great poet has written his poem, there are commonly no lack of 
dd plausible arguments that seem to prove he cannot write it; but 
ler Mr. Clough has certainly shown that in the hands of a skilful 
or | and animated artist it is capable of adapting itself to varied 
ot, descriptions of life and manners, to noble sentiments, and to: 
oat changing thoughts. It is perhaps the most flexible of English 
we metres. Better than any others it changes from grave to gay 
rm } without desecrating what should be solemn, or disenchanting 
ng that which should be graceful. And Mr. Clough was the first 
he to prove this, by writing a noble poem, in which it was done. 
od, In one principal respect Mr. Clough’s two poems in hexa- 
nd meters, and especially the Roman one, from which we made so 
en many extracts, are very excellent. Somehow or other he makes 
pt you understand what the people of whom he is writing precisely 
ld were. You may object to the means, but you cannot deny the 
result. By fate he was thrown into a vortex of theological and 
ps metaphysical speculation, but his genius was better suited to be 
1s- the spectator of a more active and moving scene. The play of 
of mind upon mind; the contrasted view which contrasted minds 
ill take of great subjects; the odd irony of life which so often 
is thrusts into conspicuous places exactly what no one would ex- 
be pect to find in those places,—these were his subjects. Under 
of happy circumstances he might have produced on such themes 
ite something which the mass of readers would have greatly liked ; 
de as it is, he has produced a little which meditative readers will 
oh much value, and which they will long remember. 
SS Of Mr. Clough’s character it would be out of place to say 
of any thing, except in so far as it elucidates his poems. The sort 
ey of conversation for which he was most remarkable rises again in 
ill the Amours de Voyage, and gives them to those who knew him 
en in life a very peculiar charm. It would not be exact to call its 
1; best lines a pleasant cynicism; for cynicism has a bad name, and 
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the ill-nature and other offensive qualities which have given it 
that name were utterly out of Mr. Clough’s way. ‘Though 
without much fame, he had no envy. But he had a strong 
realism. He saw what it is considered cynical to see—the ab- 
surdities of many persons, the pomposities of many creeds, the 
splendid zeal with which missionaries rush on to teach what 
they do not know, the wonderful earnestness with which most 
incomplete solutions of the universe are thrust upon us as com- 
plete and satisfying. “Le fond de la Providence,” says the 
French novelist, “c'est ironie.” Mr. Clough would not have 
said that; but he knew what it meant, and what was the portion 
of truth contained in it. Undeniably this is an odd world, 
whether it should have been so or no; and all our speculations 
upon it should begin with some admission of its strangeness and 
singularity. The habit of dwelling on such thoughts as these 
will not of itself make a man happy, and may make unhappy 
one who is inclined to be so. Mr. Clough in his time felt more 
than most men the weight of the unintelligible world ; but such 
thoughts make an instructive man. Several survivors may think 
they owe much to Mr. Clough’s quiet question, “ Ah, then you 
think—?” Many pretending creeds, and many wonderful de- 
monstrations, passed away betore that calm inquiry. He had a 
habit of putting your own doctrine concisely before you, so that 
you might see what it came to, and that you did not like it. 
Even now that he is gone, some may feel the recollection of his 
society a check on unreal theories and half-mastered thoughts. 
Let us part from him in his own words: 


*€Some future day when what is now is not, 
When all old faults and follies are forgot, 
And thoughts of difference passed like dreams away, 
We’ll meet again, upon some future day. 


When all that hindered, all that vexed our love, 
As tall rank weeds will climb the blade above, 
When all but it has yielded to decay, 

We'll meet again upon some future day. 


When we have proved, each on his course alone, 
The wider world, and learnt what’s now unknown, 
Have made life clear, and worked out each a way, 
We'll meet again,—we shall have much to say. 


With happier mood, and feelings born anew, 
Our boyhood’s bygone fancies we'll review, 
Talk o’er old talks, play as we used to play, 
And meet again, on many a future day. 


Some day, which oft our hearts shall yearn to see, 
In some far year, though distant yet to be, © 
Shall we indeed,—ye winds and waters, say [— 
Meet yet again, upon some future day ?” 
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Art. V.i—NAPOLEONISM. 


Ten Years of Imperialism in France. Impressions of a Flaneur. 
Blackwood. 1862. 


WE have seen two Napoleons, and we have twice had “ Ten 
Years of Imperialism in France.” The first Napoleon was pro- 
bably the most remarkable, and in one sense about the greatest 
man of modern times. He wrote his name on Europe in lines, 
all of which were large and deep, and some of which will be 
indelible. He changed the face of a whole continent, and mo- 
dified the character, as well as carried captive the imagination 
and affections of a whole people. Coming forth at the end, 
and as the result, of the most startling and upsetting convulsion 
that has been witnessed for many centuries, he “ closed” the 
Revolution by completing and developing it. He educed order 
out of chaos; he established a government of singular strength 
and stability, and one which might have been permanent but 
for his own errors and enormities; and he framed and enacted 
a code of laws which none of his foes or successors have ever 
wished to supersede, and which has been voluntarily adopted 
and retained over a large part of Europe. In military matters 
he was as great, or even greater. He entirely transformed, by 
his own genius, the whole system of tactics and the whole art of 
war; he was incessantly engaged in hostilities on a scale hitherto 
unparalleled; he moved larger armies than ever before known; 
he visited as conqueror every capital on the Continent; he 
overthrew and ejected two dynasties besides that of France; he 
created a number of new tributary kingdoms; and he never lost 
a battle till his last. It may be said, too, with a truth rare in 
such cases, that ‘“‘alone he did it.” He used other men with 
singular skill, and appropriated their work with singular un- 
scrupulosity ; but he was himself the originator and master- 
mind of all that was effected. Lastly, though he laid upon 
his countrymen burdens previously unapproached, and lavished 
their blood and treasure with a heartless prodigality till then 
unknown, yet his memory is still adored by the great body of 
the nation; it still acts upon Frenchmen as a sort of resistless 
and intoxicating spell; and of millions among them it may be 
said that Napoleon’s name is the only one they know—their sole 
conception and embodiment of all that is glorious and mighty. 
We, his fiercest and most resolute antagonists, are obliged to con- 
fess that he tasked our utmost powers, and was the most for- 
midable foe who ever menaced our supremacy: —for fifteen 
years we made head against him, yet scarcely gained one foot of 
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solid ground; and we at last only subdued him because his own 
gigantic blunders synchronised with the appearance of the one 
great captain England has produced during this century. The 
most cynical historian is compelled'to admit that, in spite of all 
his vulgarities and crimes, he is about the grandest and most 
colossal figure that stands out upon the canvas of the World’s 
career—a “ King of Men,” as to whose magnificent endowments 
and achievements there can be no controversy and no doubt. 

With his nephew, the present Emperor of the French, the 
case is very different. The second Napoleon, like the first, suc- 
ceeded a revolution, and raised himself on the ruins of a republic. 
He, too, has restored and maintained order; has made France 
rich and powerful; has won great battles with great slaughter ; 
has materially modified the state of Europe; has crushed and 
kept down all domestic foes and all rebellious elements. Yet no 
one calls him great; few have believed in his durability; many 
close observers despised him to begin with, and despise him 
still; his very ability is still a matter of discussion both as to 
its character and its amount; from the outset of his career he 
has been regarded as a meteor that might any day vanish into 
smoke :—in 1850 the common talk was, “Ah, ca ne durera 
pas six mois ;”—in 1862 the common talk is still, “ Ah, nous 
verrons bientét la fin.” No one seems to realise the fact that 
Napoleon the Second has already lasted as long as Napoleon the 
First, produced effects almost as great and perhaps more lasting, 
and displayed in some respects qualities as remarkable and yet 
more rare. Yet this is the bare truth. The first Napoleon had 
a fourteen years’ lease of power. He became First Consul in 
December 1799, and Consul for life not long after; and he 
was elected Emperor in May 1804, and he abdicated in April 
1814. ‘The present Napoleon also has held power for fourteen 
years. He was chosen President in 1848; he made himself 
President for ten years, and virtually supreme, by the coup 
d’état in December 1851, and was proclaimed Emperor towards 
the close of 1852. It is now the end of 1862, and he is on 
the throne still, and to all appearances more firmly established 
there than ever. He has already reigned as long as the migh- 
tiest autocrat and conqueror whom modern history has seen. 
Such a position so long maintained assuredly indicates nota- 
ble qualities of some sort in the man who holds it. If not to 
be explained by singular intellectual or moral endowments, the 
explanation must lie in circumstances and combinations yet 
more singular. Let us endeavour to ascertain, with the help 
of the book before us, what Louis Napoleon has achieved 
since he became supreme, and to what personal qualities those 
achievements indisputably testify. 
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There are various sorts of political ability and greatness. 
There is the surpassing genius that pursues one aim fanatically 
desired, and seized almost by force—by force of will combined 
with force of talent. This shines forth most in military enter- 
prise. This was the character of the genius of the first Napo- 
leon. There is another species of ability, which only occasion- 
ally rises to the dignity of what we call genius, but which is even 
rarer, and not unfrequently more successful in the end,—that, 
namely, which consists in steady and clearly-conceived aims, in 
the sagacity to see the means by which they can most surely be 
obtained ; in the thorough comprehension of those surrounding 
influences, whether in the character of men or the circumstances 
of the times, which affect the chances of failure or success; in 
the patience that waits long for favouring conjunctures; in the 
mental modesty (so to speak) which watches and uses the tide 
instead of arrogantly making head against it; in the quick ap- 
preciation of obstacles, which teaches what to recoil before, and 
what to over-ride; in the self-command which forbids passion 
to interfere with interests distinctly seen, or with plans deliber- 
ately laid. This is the character of mind which, in our judg- 
ment, has made the present Emperor of the French what he 
is. Slow, meditative, and observant, long years of adversity 
and captivity, spent for the most part in reading and solitary 
thought, enabled him thoroughly to grasp and fathom two sub- 
jects—the character and wants of the French nation, and the 
operations necessary to sécure his own power and establish his 
own dynasty. His instinctive popular sympathies helped him 
largely with the first, and his cold and concentrated selfishness 
with the second. He understands the French character, because 
he shares many of its weaknesses and desires; and he is so bent 
upon retaining empire, that he has an almost supernatural sus- 
ceptibility to dangers which menace it. His uncle fell because 
he had no moderation, and because his violent pride and passions 
utterly obscured his reason. The nephew will never run into 
these errors or excesses. With far smaller natural powers than 


his uncle, with not one tithe of his commanding genius, he has 


far more general information, far cooler and closer observation, 
far juster appreciation of men and circumstances, and incompar- 
ably greater self-control. 

In the first place, he resolved that, at all events, he would not 
be overthrown, like so many of his predecessors, by a popular 
insurrection in the capital. To this end he has transformed, or 
is in process of transforming, the whole of Paris. The day of 
successful barricades is past for ever. ‘The great centres of dis- 
content and émeutes, the impenetrable dark narrow streets and 
courts, where the enemies of the government of the hour and 
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the enemies of all society used to congregate and plot, and 
whence they issued forth on their chaotic errand, have been 
nearly all invaded and destroyed, and splendid straight military 
roads, under the name of “ Boulevards,” driven through the dens 
of crime and the fastnesses of organised tumult and rebellion. 
In addition to this, the enceinte and the detached forts which 
surround Paris are now nearly completed ; so that henceforth 
the army must always be master of the situation, and the man 
who wields that army, if only he be resolute and it be faithful, 
must be master of France. 

To secure the fidelity and increase the efficiency of this army 
was therefore the next point; and to this Louis Napoleon has 
applied himself with a steadiness and sagacity so remarkable as 
fully to merit the success it has obtained. Before he took the 
matter in hand, the French soldier, raised by conscription and 
serving only seven years (unless during continuous periods of 
war), had scarcely time to become a separate class: he meddled 
with politics; he shared the sentiments of his fellow-peasants and 
artisans ; he looked to an early retirement into the bosom of his 
family ; and after a short period of excitement and of discipline, 
he was again absorbed among the people. Two results ensued: 
the esprit de corps was not strong enough or enduring enough 
to conquer the esprit de classe, when the two came into collision; 
and hence the frequent occasions on which the troops fraternised 
with the mob, and set their officers at defiance;—and every 
year returned into civil life thousands of men whose military 
training, skill in organisation, and familiarity with the use of 
arms, made them most formidable leaders or constituents of 
insurrectionary movements; and hence the insurgent mobs of 
Paris and Lyons were the most effective and dangerous the 
world has ever seen. The system was accompanied with other 
disadvantages. 

“ The pressure of the Crimean war became an additional 
motive for planning a reform of the whole system. It was the 
first war on a large scale since the empire; and in spite of the 
good will and natural capability of the French soldier, it showed 
the drawbacks of a military system based wholly on conscrip- 
tion: young soldiers, weak in body, were found, even in the 
best case, but poor substitutes for trained troops in the strength 
of manhood. On the 25th of April 1855, therefore, a law ap- 
peared which modified considerably the position of the soldier, and 
which is tending to alter completely the character of the French 
army. According to the law of 1832, which regulates the con- 
scription up to this day, the annual contingent is furnished from 
the young men who have completed their twentieth year.” The 
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decreed number are drawn by lot, certain exemptions being es- 
tablished by law. “Besides these cases exempt by law, every 
one was allowed to find a substitute at his own expense. This 
system had great inconveniences for the families as well as for 
the army. The remplacement became a trade of the worst de- 
scription, in which all kinds of devices were practised to defraud 
the families; there was fraudulent substitution of names, or 
the substitute deserted, or was found incapacitated for military 
service; and the family, which was responsible to the State, 
had to pay the fine several times over. On the other hand, 
this system brought into the army a number of scamps, who 
were difficult to manage, and exercised a pernicious influence 
on their comrades. This was so generally the case, that a 
substitute was almost always looked upon as a suspicious 
character. 

“The law of 1855 abolishes substitution altogether, and 
establishes exemption instead. Every one who is called to 
serve can now secure exemption by paying the sum fixed by 
the government, and the family is then relieved from all re- 
sponsibility. The money is paid into the Caisse de la Dotation 
de ? Armée, which takes upon itself to supply the corresponding 
number of men by voluntary enlistment and the reénlistment 
of old soldiers. Soldiers actually in service can likewise get 
discharged by paying a fixed sum for each remaining year 
they would have to serve. The sum fixed for exemption from 
the whole seven years of service is 2500 francs, and 250 for 
each year the soldier has to complete. The bounty for enlist- 
ment is 2000 franes, and for terms of less than seven years 280 
francs a year... . In order to favour still more the reénlistment 
of old soldiers and non-commissioned officers, they receive addi- 
tional pay, increasing from 10 to 50 centimes a day, after the 
second and third reéngagements. To this must be added, that 
the time of service which entitles to a pension has been reduced 
from 25 to 20 years; that every year of campaign or garrison 
in Algeria reckons for two years’ service; and that the mé- 
daille militaire, founded in 1852 for soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, gives an annuity of 100 francs. 

“For the generality of workmen, peasants, or artisans, then, 
who feel a vocation for military service, the army now offers 
the means of retiring between thirty-five and forty years of 
age, with a competency sufficient to live upon. At thirty-six, a 
man who is tolerably lucky may have his capital of 6000 francs 
besides his pension; and if his conduct has entitled him to the 
medal, he may have altogether, it is reckoned, 700 or 800 francs 
a year. 

“Numbers will best prove the influence of these arrange- 
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ments. According to the report of the Caisse, at the close of 
1859 the voluntary enlistments since its establishment amounted 
to 62,398, and the reénlistments to 81,212. It need scarcely be 
remarked how much this tends to alter the French army, which 
loses every year more its character of a conscript force, to be- 
come one of voluntary and professional soldiers. It is, of course, 
too large to rely exclusively on voluntary enlistment for main- 
taining it; but the strong mixture of this element contributes 
not a little to raise its value in the field, and its reliability at 
home as a pillar of the Imperial Government. The difference 
already appeared in the war in Italy as compared with that in 
the Crimea, and will every day make itself more felt.. The 
number of conscripts who purchase exemption, too, is rapidly 
increasing. From 16 per cent in 1856, it rose to 18 in 1858, 
and to 273 percent in 1859; when out of 140,000 men called 
out, not less than 38,325 were exonerated.” 

Nor is this all that Louis Napoleon has done to favour the 
army and attach it to himself. He has devoted much time and 
attention, and great sagacity as well, to its reéquipment and 
improvement. Every new invention or contrivance which pro- 
mises to augment either the comfort or efficiency of the soldier 
has been cordially welcomed and energetically furthered by him. 
He has provided it for conquest, he has led it to glory, he has 
inscribed the names of new victories on the standards of every 
regiment, and he has made enlisting and campaigning as sure a 
road to the competence and ease, so dear to Frenchmen, as 
almost any civil calling. He has made an imperial army; and 
it will be strange indeed if he be not able to count upon it in 
his hour of need. 


But Louis Napoleon, on assuming supreme power, knew 
perfectly well that it would not answer his purpose to rely on 
the army principally or alone, It was essential that he should 
conciliate the suffrages and secure the willing support of the 
largest and most influential classes of the French nation. It 
was, of course, vain to hope for the allegiance of the Legitimists, 
who could never regard him as any thing but an upstart and 
a usurper; of the Orleanists, whom he had superseded; of the 
Republicans, whose creation he had crushed, and whose theories 
he had trampled under foot; or of the politicians of any section, 
since he had taken away the occupation of them all. But it was 
still open to him to satisfy the wants, to allay the fears, to flat- 
ter the passions, and to stimulate and direct into harmless and 
profitable channels the activity and energy of the peasant, the 
ouvrier, and the bowrgeois—three classes which constitute among 
them probably 35 out of the 36 millions of the numerical po- 
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pulation of France. Now all these have their chief desires in 
common ; they all love wealth, advancement, and national glory 
The peasant is, above all things, anxious to be secured in the 
possession of his little property, to have a prospect of augment- 
ing it, and to find a lucrative investment for the savings which, 
with such infinite pains and self-denial, he is always scraping 
together. The owvrier is, above all things, anxious for steady 
employment and enhanced wages, such as shall enable him to 
enjoy life as he goes along, and in his turn to become a pro- 
prietor at last. The bourgeois makes an idol of order, security, 
and commercial prosperity ; he desires as the swmmum bonum a 
government strong enough to keep down socialists and émeutiers, 
open-handed and imaginative enough to stimulate speculation, 
to develop industry, and to ewploiter the resources of the coun- 
try, and at the same time corrupt and spendthrift enough to 
multiply those snug jobs and small lucrative civil offices which 
are so worshiped and striven after by the most place-hunting 
people in Europe. Employment for the artisan, security and 
profitable investments for the peasant, an increase in the number 
and the pay of functionaries, and promising speculations and 
golden enterprises for the middle classes,— Louis Napoleon 
knew well that if he could give these, and at the same time 
enough of foreign influence and glory to gratify the national 
vanity, he would have established his throne on the surest of all 
foundations. He knew also that, as a rule, the French long to 
be governed rather than to govern themselves—to be governed 


- well, to be governed resolutely, to be governed much. He was 


determined they should feel no deficiency on this score, and he 
saw that by turning all the national activity into the channel 
of material well-being, and by a judicious manipulation of the 
material resources of the country, he could satisfy at once, and 
in combination, all the three classes of the community on whose 
hearty and zealous adhesion the stability of his position must 
depend. He set himself vigorously to work to attain these ob- 
jects; and, whatever we may think of the economical soundness 
of the means employed, or of the financial dangers which his 
system has incurred, we cannot deny that, thus far at least, he 
has most signally succeeded. 

When he arrived at power, the state of the population in all 
the great towns was menacing and perilous in the extreme. 
Paris, and, to a less degree, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and 
Rouen, swarmed with workpeople only partially and fitfully 
employed, imbued with the wildest dreams and doctrines of 
socialism, and ready for any outbreak. The “droit au travail” 
was their cry. But there was little work for them, and it 
seemed impossible to find or make any. The ateliers nationaua 
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had proved a disastrous failure, and had, indeed, only increased 
the mischief and the danger. One of the very first steps of the 
new Emperor was to take this matter courageously in hand. 
He organised a scheme of public works on a scale hitherto un- 
dreamt of, and which even yet are still incomplete. He deter- 
mined to rebuild a large part of Paris, and not a little of some 
other chief cities. As we have already mentioned, he has done 
this in a manner to promote another of his objects—that of the 
military subjugation of the metropolis. Workmen in stone and 
mortar, and in all subsidiary trades, soon found ample employ- 
ment and improving wages; and as occupation increased, discon- 
tent and political excitement died away. But the question pre- 
sents itself: «‘ How was money found for all these undertakings, 
which could only be partially and remotely remunerative?” The 
municipalities every where were encouraged and aided, perhaps 
we may even say commanded, to employ their revenues, and 
even to mortgage their future means, in the cause. A few par- 
ticulars, having reference to the case of Paris, may enable us to 
comprehend the modus operandi. The ordinary municipal income 
—derived from the octroi, or taxes on all articles of consump- 
tion entering the town, and from certain other sources—was, in 
1858, about 3,000,0002.; it is now rather more than 4,000,000/. 
The ordinary expenses, including interest on the debt incurred, 
do not exceed 2,800,000/. There is, therefore, and has been for 
many years, a surplus of revenue over expenditure, which in 
the aggregate since 1852, according to our author, has amounted 
to 10,416,0002. In addition to this, 8,000,000/. more have been 
borrowed, and three or four more millions obtained from the 
sale of land, materials, &c. Altogether the entire cost of the 
whole series of works when completed may be twenty-three or 
twenty-four millions sterling, towards which the State has en- 
gaged to pay two millions from time to time as the works pro- 
ceed. Last year its contribution was 250,000/. It is obvious 
that with this aid, and the surplus revenue of the city, the ex- 
penses incurred, though enormous, will not be ruinous. 

The disturbance created by the suddenness and the extent 
of the demolitions and reconstructions has, however, been very 
great, and has given rise to considerable outcry. The number 
of individuals inconvenienced by their forced displacement has 
been large, and some of the smaller shopkeepers have even been 
ruined. Rents have risen enormously—a process by which the 
bowrgeotsie, the proprietors and middle classes, have profited 
largely, but by which the owvrier and the employé, who have 
been driven outside the barriers in search of cheaper lodgings, 
have suffered much. The influx of strangers, and the general 
prosperity, also, have caused a great augmentation in the price 
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of all articles of consumption. But, as a rule, profits and wages 


have risen even more; so that all except the possessors of fixed 


incomes are better off than formerly, and are proportionately 
contented. The advance in the wages of the artisans is cal- 
culated to be not less than 40 per cent. In addition to this, 
the Government has, as we all are aware, interposed on two or 
three occasions to reduce and equalise the price of bread and 
butcher’s meat in Paris, in a fashion that to Englishmen and 
free-traders seems quite monstrous and inadmissible; at one 
time empowering the distributors of these necessaries to con- 
tinue a high price longer than they would otherwise have done, 
in order to indemnify themselves for forced sales at inadequate 
remuneration; at another time actually subsidising them in 
some fancied ratio to their alleged losses or diminished gains. 
But in France, where every one looks to the Government for 
every thing, these anomalous proceedings create no surprise 
or condemnation: on the contrary, the people consider them 
as very proper, and would blame Government for neglecting 
them. ‘The result of the whole is, that the working-classes in 
the capital and in the other great cities of France have never 
been so uniformly well offas during the ten years of the Im- 
perial régime. 

Nor, in judging of the propriety and the cost of these pro- 
ceedings, must we lose sight of one important fact, to which the 
writer we are criticising (or rather using) draws special atten- 
tion. There are no poor-rates in France. The poor there, if 
unemployed, are dependent for subsistence purely upon casual 
charity or Government assistance. The aid rendered by the 
Government is almost always in the form of public works, 
usually works of real and obvious utility. With us the chief 
part of the sum expended goes in the maintenance of paupers 
in a state of demoralising, and not always necessary, idleness. 
And if it be the case, as our author affirms, that, including loans 
to distressed manufacturers, allotments for vicinal roads, sub- 
sidies to “ Bureaux de Bienfaisance,” and to “ Sociétés de Se- 
cours Mutuel,” the improvement and reconstruction of cities, 
the creation of harbours, the reclamation of waste lands, &c., 
the total sum expended in any one year by the Imperial Go- 
vernment has never exceeded 3,500,000/., we certainly are not 
entitled to reproach it with extravagance. The annual sum 
levied in the United Kingdom in poor, county, and other rates, 
is upwards of 11,000,0001., of which 6,500,0001. is spent actually 
in the relief of the poor, ¢.e. in a mode which yields no return 
whatever. It may well be that the French mode of keeping 
the labouring class from want and starvation and despair is far 
cheaper, if not so systematic, as our own. 
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The Emperor has likewise contrived to hit the fancies and 
to satisfy the needs of the peasant even more completely than 
those of the artisan. The agricultural Frenchman is eminently 
conservative, thrifty, and saving. His first passion is to secure 
his small property—perhaps only half an acre and a wretched 
cottage. His second is to augment it, and to rise in the world. 
For this, he toils early and late, lives with the frugality of an 
anchorite, and denies himself all costly pleasures. As a pro- 
prietor he has a mortal dread of socialistic doctrines and dis- 
turbances. How strong and how prevalent is this feeling was 
shown by the conservative and almost anti-republican cha- 
racter of the members sent up from all rural districts to the 
Convention and National Assembly of 1848. As a striving 
and hoarding animal, the peasant is above all things anxious to 
find safe and profitable investments for the small sums which he 
is constantly scraping together. In 1851, rightly or wrongly, a 
universal terror of socialist insurrections pervaded France. A 
saturnalia of plunder was by many believed, and believed with 
the most absolute sincerity, to be imminent. The danger may 
have been exaggerated; the dread may have been unreasonable, 
and may even have been cunningly fostered to assist sinister 
designs. But as to the existence of the one and the influence 
of the other there can be no dispute. The moment Louis Na- 
poleon vaulted into the throne both ceased, as if by magic. The 
fashion in which he handled the reins of power gave confidence 
instantaneously. Every one felt that he was one who, what- 
ever else he might do or permit, would at least protect property 
against lawless outbreaks; and was perfectly competent to do 
so. “Society was saved:” the humble peasant, as much as 
the rich millionnaire—perhaps even more—breathed freely once 
again, and no longer trembled for his little ¢ervre or his scanty 
hoard. No wonder the ruler who wrought this change became 
popular at once. But the Emperor did more. Previously the 
French peasant had no means of investing his hard-earned say- 
ings except in the purchase of land, which was always difficult 
and always costly. This absence of lucrative investment for 
small sums had caused the price of land to be enormously en- 
hanced,—so that in some parts of France it did not yield above 
one per cent interest to the purchaser. Louis Napoleon ended 
this state of things. By the encouragement of railways and 
commercial associations he did much; but by his “open loan” 
system he did far more. No ruler ever borrowed so recklessly 
as he has done; but at the same time no one ever borrowed 
with so rare and successful a sagacity. Before his time, Go- 
vernment loans, in France as in England, were tendered for as 
a whole by great capitalists, and by these distributed at a pre- 
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mium among their friends and customers. Louis Napoleon 
allowed every man to inscribe himself for the smallest sums 
(100 francs, and even less, if we remember right), and even 
gave a preference to the poorer subscribers. Now, as every 
Frenchman feels the most unbounded confidence in the power 
of Government, and in the security of Government stock, and 
as the terms of the new loans gave four or five per cent interest, 
every peasant had at once a most advantageous investment for 
his moderate savings not only offered to him, but, by the skilful 
arrangements ordered by the Emperor, brought home to his very 
door. The effect was astonishing, and most instructive. The 
secret hoards of France were brought out with eagerness, and 
every one was amazed to see how vast they were: four or five 
times the amount wanted was subscribed for; and every holder 
of rentes became of necessity a firm friend and anxious upholder 
of the Government, whose creditor he was. It became clear that 
the Emperor might draw nearly any sums he wanted from the 
same source, and that the more he borrowed, the stronger he 
would grow. 

Even this, however, does not exhaust all the service which 
the Emperor rendered directly or indirectly to the cultivator of 
the soil. The establishment of railways, the increased com- 
mercial activity of the country generally, and the demand for 
labour, caused by the vast building operations set on foot in 
Paris and elsewhere, had a very notable influence on agricul- 
tural wages. The surplus rural population was drained away 
into the large towns, and employed there in enterprises which, 
even when not remunerative to their undertakers, always paid 
the handicraftsmen well; sometimes even more than the surplus 
emigrated, and in certain districts hands for field-operations, 
especially about harvest-time, were actually scarce. Thus the 
wages of agricultural labour, and the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, rose together; and the poor cultivator ceased to regard 
the increase of his family with the same dismay as formerly. 
Prosperity and war, in combination, put an end to the dreaded 
redundancy. 

Let us now see what the sagacious energy of the Emperor 
has done for the middle classes. The French bourgeois, whether 
tradesman, merchant, manufacturer, or capitalist, has always 
been remarkable for two characteristics,—a great desire to make 
money, and a still greater desire not to lose it. Speculative 
and gambling by temperament, when excited he had none of 
the Yankee daring ; his caution perpetually kept his enterprise 
in check. Louis Napoleon set himself energetically—and, as 
it seems to us, deliberately and “ of malice aforethought”—to 
stimulate the second, and to dissipate the first. He resolved to 
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arouse to the utmost the national longing for material pro- 
sperity; to employ the whole bourgeoisie in material under- 
takings, so as to leave them no time or taste to think of 
politics. He has pursued his purpose with the most unscrupu- 
lous audacity,—but also with no ordinary measure of sagacity, 
and with the most marvellous success. He has transformed the 
whole face of France, and would almost seem to have trans- 
muted some of the most salient features of the French cha- 
racter. The desire to be rich seems to have, for a time at least, 
superseded every other; and the love of pleasure and the love 
of glory to have fallen into comparative abeyance. 

As to the means which the Emperor has employed to obtain 
this end, there will be much variety of opinion. Some may 
have been indefensible, some may have been hazardous; but the 
result of the whole has been startlingly great. He began by an 
enormous Government expenditure. Besides public works, he 
spent vast sums on both the army and the navy, and infused 
unwonted activity into all the subsidiary industries occupied 
in feeding these, especially into iron-foundries and engineering 
establishments. The outlay consequent on the Crimean and 
Italian wars, while it wasted much of the national funds, made 
countless private fortunes, and employed countless workmen. 
We are not going to drag our readers through a multitude of 
figures, which may be incomplete, and are sure to be per- 
plexing. Our author gives as the result of his analysis, that 
in eight years the Government spent on an average fifteen 
millions sterling more than the regular revenue—yet that re- 
venue was upwards of stzty millions. On the whole, we may 
safely estimate that the Emperor has spent 150,000,000/. of 
the national money, over and above the proceeds of taxation, 
in stimulating and developing the national enterprise. Much 
of this sum no doubt has been wasted or misapplied, but much 
also has been profitably spent. It has at least given France 
some glory, and such an army and navy as together cannot be 
matched in the world. 

But it has done more than this. Under the imperial régime, 
the foreign trade of France has increased as rapidly as our 
own. In 1851, the aggregate imports and exports were -only 
112,000,000/. In 1859, the last year before the new tariff, they 
had reached 200,000,0007. Consider what an immense develop- 
ment of every kind of production and interchange is implied 
in these figures. The rapid growth of commercial associations 
is another indication of the same marvellous change. In 1846, 
there were 2747 of these registered; during the Revolution they 
fell off to 1511; they are now nearly 6000. Formerly capital 
was scarce in France for any undertakings except the safest and 
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most lucrative; now it seems to be ready for any enterprise— 
even the Suez Canal. The gigantic loan-societies, the Crédit 
Fongier, and the Crédit Mobilier, are answerable for much of 
this. On the whole, we believe these are well managed; but 
few Englishmen of business can look at either their proceedings 
or their constitution without a shudder. 

The present railway system of France, which has done 
such wonders both to develop the resources and to utilise the 
capital of the country, is mainly due to the Imperial Govern- 
ment,—partly to its management, partly to its pecuniary aid. 
The old system had been complicated and clumsy in the ex- 
treme; the State paid for part of the work, the departments or 
communes for part, and the company for the residue. 

“ Invested in 1852 with full powers of opening extraordi- 
nary credits for the construction of the large railway network 
decreed in 1842, the Imperial Government gradually reversed 
the whole system of its predecessors. The practice of construct- 
ing and working railways at the expense of the Government was 
from the outset condemned, and measures taken at once to form 
companies to take off the hands of Government those lines which 
were its property. Although the idea of an ultimate reversion 
of all the principal railways to Government was not given up 
in theory, the uniform grant of a ninety-nine years’ lease to the 
companies, instead of, as before, half that period, or even less, 
was virtually giving them a right of proprietorship. All compa- 
nies were reconstructed on this basis. Liberal terms were given 
both to the companies which took the Government lines and to 
the old ones, which were still under large obligations for out- 
lays made by Government, but at the same time the condition 
was imposed that they should greatly extend their respective 
lines... . Government subventions were not altogether stopped, 
but they were every year more reduced. From 30 to 40 per 
cent of the outlay, their former proportion, they gradually sank 
to 20 per cent and less, until in 1857, when a large construc- 
tion of branch railways (4000 miles) was decreed, subventicns 
were in most cases dropped, and a guarantee of 4°65 per cent, 
as interest and sinking fund on a certain maximum of expense 
for fifty years, was adopted as the rule. If the revenues of the 
old lines exceeded a certain sum per mile, the surplus was to be 
applied as part of the guarantee stipulated by the Government 
for the new branch lines; if these latter should at any time 
yield more than the guarantee, the surplus was to be used to 
repay the sums expended by Government as guarantee; and 
after 1872 all revenues of old and new lines beyond a fixed 
sum were to be shared with Government. . The system of direct 
subventions was only kept up in exceptional cases, where the 
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Government was specially interested, from military or other 
motives; but taking all this together, it is calculated that the 
proportion of expenses borne by the Government in these 
branch lines amounts to no more than from. 800/. to 10000. 
per kilométre, or about 7 per cent of the outlay, against 40000. 
per kilometre, or 30 per cent, which had been the average on 
the old lines. By these means a complete revolution has within 
the last ten years been effected in the French railway system. 
They have changed their character as Government concerns, and 
have become private enterprises. The effect of this emancipa- 
tion is plainly visible in the progress which railways have made 
since that time. From 1270 miles in 1851, they had risen at 
the beginning of this year to above 5000 miles; and this result 
has been achieved at about one-half the cost entailed on the 
Government by the former system.” 

By similar means, by judicious stimulus and occasional aid, 
the other means of communication in France have been greatly 
extended and improved. To say nothing of canals, it is calcu- 
lated that 33 millions of francs are now annually spent on Im- 
perial highways, 48 millions on departmental, and 100 millions 
on communal or vicinal roads. A good deal of this is directly 
traceable to a sort of gentle pressure exercised by the authori- 
ties, assisted by careful loans. The commercial treaty with 
England was another, and a courageous step, in the direction 
of stimulating and setting free private enterprise, on the conse- 
quences of which, however, it is too early to speak. On the 
whole, the success of Louis Napoleon in filling the whole mind 
of middle-class France with the passion for money-making has 
been astonishing. The drawback has been, that the gambling 
spirit has been fostered in nearly the same ratio as the spirit of 
legitimate enterprise and industry, and honesty has not been 
taught either by precept or example. The feverish excitement 
of the Bourse is a sad set-off against the activity of the shipping 
ports and the railway office. We, however, whoremember Hud- 
son, must not be too severe upon the age and nation which has 
to be ashamed of Mirés—and his judges. 

Now if, in all the matters on which we have touched, we 
may be of opinion that the hand- of the Government has been 
too visible and too active,—which undoubtedly, according to 
English notions, has been the case,—we must bear in mind that 
in France the people have always been in the habit of looking 
to the Government for every thing; that they have little initia- 
tive ; that though a most organisable, they are not a self-organ- 
ising race ; and if, as the writer we are reviewing is convinced, 
the persistent aim of Louis Napoleon has been to arouse and 
supplement, and not to supersede, individual enterprise, we must 
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admit that in these matters he contrasts most favourably with 
all his predecessors.* Certain it is, that in every thing relating 
to commercial policy his views are incomparably sounder, wider, 
more liberal, and more courageous, not only than those prevalent 
among Frenchmen generally, but than those entertained by the 
cleverest statesmen of any previous régime. On all such sub- 
jects he is as far ahead of Guizot and Thiers as Pitt was ahead 
of Fox, or as Sir Robert Peel, at the close of his career, was 
ahead of Lord Derby and Lord Melbourne. 


At home, then, the Emperor, in the course of ten years, and 
in the process and perhaps for the purpose of consolidating his 
own power, has insured the possessions, utilised the savings, 
and improved the condition of the peasant. He has increased 
the earnings, pacified the minds, directed the energies, and 
absorbed the surplus numbers of the owvrier class. He has 
aroused, concentrated, and turned to profit the enterprise and 
love of money of the mercantile and industrial bourgeoisie. He 
has doubled the foreign commerce of the country, and quadru- 
pled its railways. He has brought both army and navy to a 
pitch of perfection, both in equipment and extent, never before 
reached—not even by his uncle. And he has done all this at a 
money cost which is enormous no doubt, but which can scarcely 
be deemed excessive, if we regard either the results achieved 
or the capability of the country to afford it. Itis probable that 
he has not spent, one year with another, more than one-third 
of the annual accumulations of the people. The savings of 
France—that is, the aggregate surplus of every body’s income 
over every body’s expenditure, after the ordinary taxes have been 
paid—are estimated by some economists as high as 50,000,000/. 
The Emperor has not borrowed and spent annually more than 
15,000,000/. ; and not all even of this sum has been unproduc~- 
tive. The moral and intellectual cost of the Empire to France 
is another question altogether, on which we shall have a word 
or two to say presently. But first let us cast a very brief 
glance at what the Emperor has done abroad. 

Next to pleasure and the means of it,—sometimes even 
before either,—the love of glory has been the ruling passion of 
Frenchmen. Partly from vanity, partly from arrogance, partly 
from desire for power, partly from a thirst for excitement, 


* Our author maintains also that the Emperor has not only produced far 
greater effects in this direction than his forerunners, but has produced them at 
less cost. ‘Taking both ordinary and extraordinary expenses together, a sum 
of 52,000,000/. represents the ‘leaven’ used up by Imperialism in ten years for 
stimulating national enterprise and promoting national prosperity, against a sum 
of 68,000,000/. laid out in the ten years previous.” 
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partly from a consciousness of peculiar capacity, they love to 
distinguish themselves in war, and to dictate to the rest of 
the world. France so long gave the law to Europe, that 
she has almost learned to believe that it is her special func- 
tion and her inalienable right. When Louis Napoleon came 
to the throne, he was not only fully alive to the necessity 
of gratifying this national sentiment, but he actually shared it 
in a very large measure. He sympathised with the nation in 
its restlessness, in its fancy for distinction, in its mania for 
meddling and for grandeur. He might, had he yielded without 
moderation or sagacity to his own and his people’s passions, 
have set all Europe in a blaze, and lost both his country and 
himself. He might have made a dash at the “ natural bound- 
aries” of France, and pandered to the national jealousy and 
grudge towards England. The nation would have applauded 
and backed him in both proceedings. He did-neither. He was 
restless certainly, and kept all around him in hot water; but he 
has assiduously cultivated the friendship and good-will of Eng- 
land, has made some sacrifices, has borne some vexations, and 
has risked some popularity by doing so. He has not been 
generous where the distribution of fame and glery was con- 
cerned: perhaps, as a French ruler, he could not afford to run 
so counter to the national weakness as to be so. He has not 
always been truthful in his dealings with us, especially in 
the matter of Savoy and Switzerland; but it cannot be said 
that he has exceeded the usual insincerity of diplomatic inter- 
course; and compared with the French statesmen who preceded 
him, all our ministers, we believe, admit that he may even be 
termed fair and honest. He has heen a principal in two desperate 
and bloody wars; but assuredly it is not for England to blame 
him in either case, for in the Crimean war he was our ready and 
energetic ally, and in the Italian war he aided and made victo- 
rious a cause which we had at heart more than any other. He 
joined us in our Chinese expedition, and dragged us into his 
Mexican one; and though our Government has been compelled 
to disapprove his proceedings in the latter case, and to with- 
draw from all participation in them, yet many sagacious Eng- 
lishmen are compelled to admit that he took a wider and sounder 
view than Lord Russell of what was necessary ; and hold that 
good both to Mexico and to ourselves, as well as to America, 
may be the result. The issue of his two great wars has been 
both glorious to France and beneficial to Europe. We say 
nothing as to his motives in undertaking either, nothing as to 
certain proceedings in the course of them, nothing as to how 
far his secret intentions may have been overruled for good ;— 
but it cannot be denied that, since his uncle’s overthrow, no two 
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political events have been so signally serviceable to the cause of 
freedom and of progress. The check and humiliation of Russia 
relieved Germany from its most overshadowing terror, and de- 
prived German despots of their grand refuge and resource ; it 
rescued Europe from a weight which was always thrown into the 
wrong—that is, the antipopular scale, and whose precise value 
could not be estimated, and was therefore proportionately the 
more formidable. The war with Austria in 1859—whatever 
we may think of the lawlessness of its origin, or the selfish and 
abortive end which so stained and dwarfed its grandeur—did 
what no previous king or conqueror had ever done,—it made 
Italy a kingdom; it led to the creation of a new power and 
monarchy in Europe; for though Louis Napoleon did not do 
all that has been done, and has not done all that he should do, 
yet most unquestionably nothing could have been done without 
him. He, even more than either Cavour or Garibaldi, may claim 
to be the founder of Italian unity and independence ;—for if 
they were the causw causantes, he was the causa sine qué non. 
We need not give him any credit for popular sympathies or 
generous aspirations ; we need not give him as much credit as 
many do for width or depth of political vision: still the fact 
remains, that, in the two great wars which have signalised his 
reign, in giving glory to France he has also done good to the 
world. He has disturbed the peace of Europe, and added 
enormously to its taxation; but he has given indefinite possibi- 
lities to one people; and a country, a future, the realisation of 
a noble dream, and freedom from a crushing tyranny, to another. 
It is given to few rulers thus to win fame and gratitude by 
a single stroke—to do good while doing wrong—to scatter 
priceless blessings to uncounted millions, while meditating and 
pursuing only their own advancement, but meditating and 
pursuing this with sagacity and insight. 

But the power of doing all these things—of performing all 
these magnificent achievements abroad, and eliciting all these 
lucrative results at home—has been gained at the cost of the 
political paralysis of the nation; or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, by pandering to and taking advantage of that 
weary longing after political lethargy, which was the conse- 
quence of the fierce struggles and the unsatisfactory results of 
preceding years. More than this it would be scarcely fair to 
lay to the charge of Louis Napoleon. Passing over the per- 
jury and violence through which he bounded to the throne—for 
which morality can grant no absolution—it is not quite true to 
say that he crushed the political liberties of the nation. The 
number of those who were willing, or thought it worth while, to 
strike a blow in their defence was so infinitely small; the num- 
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ber of those who deemed the surrender of them a cheap price 
to pay for security and peace was so incomparably large; the 
acclamation with which nineteen-twentieths of the people— 
numerically reckoned, as every thing has long been reckoned 
there—then or shortly after ratified all the Emperor’s acts, and 
signed away their own individual freedoms and responsibilities, 
was so prompt and so universal,—that he can hardly be accused 
of more than of lawlessness in interpreting the national desires, 
and skilful egotism in turning them to his own purposes. That 
he has suited the great mass of the nation more thoroughly— 
understood them more intimately—hit their fancies, mastered 
their interests, done their work, incomparably better than any 
of their previous rulers, admits, we think, of no doubt whatever. 
He undertook to do all their political business for them, on his 
own terms and in his own way ;—and they were too sick of 
their own blunders not to be thankful to him for the offer. This 
is a very different thing from crushing and keeping down the 
liberties of a struggling and aspiring people. As a matter of 
political as apart from personal morals, the question very much 
resolves itself into this: whether the wishes of the cultivated 
and educated few, or of those of the numerical majority, are 
to be deferred to in the establishing of the government and 
institutions of a country? That nearly the whole élite of the 
French nation—those to whom politics was a liberal profession, 
those to whom political philosophy was an earnest and cherished 
study, those who think and who would fain write and speak on 
political questions—are opposed to the Emperor, and have been 
suppressed and reduced to virtual slavery by him, is indisputably 
true. And those whose creed it is—as it is ours—that the in- 
telligence of a country and not its uneducated masses ought to 
govern and decide, will condemn him as guilty of the unpardon- 
able sin. But this has never been the creed of Frenchmen 
since the great transformation of 1789,—and yet only by the 
adherents and on the principles of this creed can the autocracy 
of Louis Napoleon, independent of its genesis, be held a usurpa- 
tion or a tyranny. Equality and universal suffrage—two fatal 
errors—are the worshiped ideas of the Gallic mind; and these 
have consecrated and enthroned the Emperor. And actions 
must be judged mainly by the standard of ethics and belief in 
the nation which commits them—political actions more than any 
other. Moreover, holding the doctrine that, as a general law, 
the more educated classes of a nation ought to bear rule, and 
that the will ofan autocrat and the will of a democracy are both 
injurious foundations for civil polity,—we are bound to say, 
that if any experience could shake our conviction in the habitual 
soundness of this doctrine, it would be the conduct of the great 
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body of the educated French politicians during the last forty- 
five years, both when in power, when in opposition, and when 
in temporary subjugation and abeyance. From the year 1815 
till the year 1848, the whole of their parliamentary history was 
a brilliant and sparkling display of incapacity for either constitu- 
tional government or lofty statesmanship—an incapacity the 
more sad and incurable because it was moral rather than intel- 
lectual. Petty passions, fierce and yet small factions, insatiable 
desire for unchecked power, inability to compromise or share, 
notions of public morality low in home affairs, ungenerous in 
foreign questions, and almost always narrow, selfish, and un- 
worthy,—these nearly sickened and wore out the advocates of 
middle-class rule. If we look only at three subjects—but three 
very significant ones—we shall be obliged to confess, with sur- 
prise and mortification, that the French proletaire and the Em- 
peror, his nominee, seem capable of wiser instincts and nobler 
sentiments than either Orleanists, or Legitimists, or Republican 
statesmen—than either Guizot, Thiers, Chateaubriand, or Ca- 
vaignac. The men whom we have named, and nearly all whom 
they represent, could never either feel fairly towards Great 
Britain, or abstain from pandering to the hatred, envy, and 
suspicion of her, which lie so deep in the heart of the French 
nation; few of them could ever think or speak of Italian li- 
berty without contempt and disgust; and none of them would 
have ventured even to conceive such a measure as the com- 
mercial treaty with England. Louis Napoleon has steadily kept 
friends with England, and can appreciate her; he has some 
sympathy with Italy, and has served her splendidly, in spite of 
the denunciations of “liberal” politicians; and he has inaugur- 
ated something like free trade. And the masses have accepted 
his policy in the first case and the last, and heartily and dis- 
interestedly applauded it in the second. 

It seems doubtful whether even now he is not willing to 
give a larger measure of political freedom to his Chambers 
than either the people approve, or than the liberal politicians 
deserve, or are able to use well. The factious virulence of 
temper, and the absence of any wide or sound views of na- 
tional policy, displayed in the more recent discussions in the 
Corps Législatif, were sources of bitter grief and disappoint- 
ment to all friends of parliamentary institutions. The best- 
disposed monarch can scarcely be expected to concede enlarged 
privileges to deputies who use all that he does concede to attack 
the very foundations of his power; especially when he may be 
pardoned for the conviction that they are both less sagacious, 
less liberal, and less generous than himself. The writer before 
us draws a most graphic picture of the entire stagnation of all 
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political life in France; nor does he profess to see any symp- 
toms of its revival. 

“The longer the search, and the more earnest the seeker, 
the deeper will be the disappointment and the sadness. Ten 
short years, and all is forgotten, or remembered only to be 
cursed and laughed at. The artisan who once listened with 
devotion to the public reading of the paper in his atelier, and 
who might have given lessons in politics to many a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, now cares no more about politics than 
the tool he handles. He has a vague sympathy for Italy, be- 
cause he admires the man of the people, Garibaldi the pure, and 
because it is the French army which ‘ made’ Italy. The bour- 
geois is frightened at the very word politics, and reads piously 
his semi-official paper, from which he tries to gather what the 
Emperor is going to do next. Of the upper classes, the great 
mass care only for telegrams from abroad, and announcements 
of the Moniteur, as influencing the quotations of the Exchange. 
Politics imply change and disturbance, hence risks and losses ; 
they have been already the cause of much misery in the world, 
and above all in France. Let us guard ourselves against all 
further temptation. Besides, politics are a social ‘ bore;’ free- 
dom a dangerous illusion, which is easily caught by the mob 
and turned against their betters. Rather the rule of one man 
than that of the masses.” 

It is possible that this political lethargy, as a temporary and 
transition phase of French national life, may not be without its 
serviceable influence. It may give popular passions time to 
subside, factious enmities time to die away, wearied public feel- 
ing time to restore its elasticity, and arise refreshed by its slum- 
ber. It may give sounder notions of economy and govern- 
ment an opportunity to take root in the nation’s mind by the 
close observation of an entirely new régime. The various 
parties who see what they have all lost by their insatiable and 
intolerant thirst for an undivided monopoly of power may pos- 
sibly learn from their common catastrophe those lessons of 
moderation and of compromise without which all constitutional 
government is absolutely and for ever hopeless. An era of 
stagnation, succeeding to an era’of such aimless and ceaseless 
agitation, may afford the people the interval of rest necessary 
to recover its tone. The enormous development of material 
wealth and comfort may render peace more welcome, by ren- 
dering war more disturbing and more ruinous. The national 
character may undergo a permanent modification, which, with- 
out rendering it more estimable or more lofty, may render it 
less externally mischievous. But it is impossible for the most 
resolute optimist to conceal that this refreshing slumber and 
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this contingent gain are being purchased at a price which, 
viewed from any moral stand-point, must be held to be enor- 
mous. This price is threefold. In the first place, the whole 
soul of the nation is concentrated upon money-making, and 
upon money-making rather by speculation than by sober and 
plodding industry. The spirit of stock-jobbing—than which 
there is scarcely any devil more demoralising—has seized upon 
all classes, and has been unscrupulously fostered by the Im- 
perial entourage. “The almighty dollar” has grown to be 
almost as omnipotent, and quite as much worshiped, in France 
asin America. In the second place, the Imperial system has 
made it necessary to govern with inferior tools, and to raise 
only third-rate men to high place. The ablest, the proudest, 
and the purest minds of France naturally refused to serve 
under arule so inaugurated and so directed. The cleverest 
statesmen and the most experienced administrators declined to 
obey a master whose selfish aims they clearly detected, but 
whose superior ability they did not recognise. Independent 
thinkers, with marked individualities, and strong convictions, 
and precise purposes, would not submit to become the mere 
clerks and instruments of an Emperor who consulted no one, 
deferred to no one, and thought out every thing for himself. 
Honourable politicians, with characters to lose, and names which 
they valued far above any Bonaparte, felt that it was impossible 
to join either the Court or the Government of a man who had 
no moral principles and no nobility of soul; who might drag 
them through any mire, and cover them with any shame; and 
who, if glory was to be gathered, would want it all for himself. 
The Emperor was, therefore, by the necessity of his position 
and his desires, driven to employ and surround himself with 
prefects and proconsuls who could help him little, and were 
certain to degrade him much, and with whom no great or noble 
men would choose to be mixed up. Hence the sad and injuri- 
ous spectacle presented to the world of a régime establishing 
and maintaining its supremacy in one of the greatest nations of 
our day, from which yet every thing that is eminent in that 
nation for virtue, ability, or fame, stands resolutely and reprov- 
ingly aloof, 

In the third place, whatever profit the strength and lucrative 
sagacity of the Imperial rule may bring to France, has been 
purchased by a torpor of the national intellect almost amount- 
ing to paralysis. Freedom is the very soul and essential condi- 
tion of all mental activity and literary achievement. If thought 
and speech are fettered in any direction, they grow dead in all. 
If one field is prohibited, they retire from the rest. If debarred 
from the loftiest and most spirit-stirring subjects—and such are 
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unquestionably those which deal with questions of government 
and social order—feebleness and stagnation spread over their 
efforts in all other lines. It is so now in France: there is little 
productiveness, and no greatness, in the literary life of the 
nation; and its degeneracy is not more shown in its general 
sterility than in the character of the scanty progeny to which it 
does give birth. Moreover, great literary efforts, worthy intel- 
lectual achievements, can only spring from aspirations after some 
noble purpose or faith in some good cause; and both faith and 
aspiration seem alike dead in France. There are doubtless 
some who keep their light trimmed and their lamp burning, but 
they do so in the secrecy and silence of their own soul. 


To those who desire to understand the character and policy 
of the remarkable man who has transformed the aspect and now 
guides the destinies of France, we especially recommend the 
last chapter of the work before us, entitled “Gossip.” It is by 
far the best thing that has been written on the subject; and 
its wisdom and penetration seem to us most admirable. The 
author traces all that is persistent and all that appears vacillat- 
ing in the proceedings of the Emperor to the contradictory 
influences of his early exile and of the coup déat, which are 
perpetually embarrassing and traversing each other. In the 
vicissitudes of his youthful career Louis Napoleon learned to 
appreciate, in a degree that no other ruler has done or could 
do, the strength and prevalence of the revolutionary element 
in Europe: he came into personal intimacy with its votaries; 
he penetrated their purposes; he was taught to admire their 
devotion, and to dread their indomitable courage and their fierce 
resentments; and it is not unreasonable to believe that he was, 
to a certain extent, affected with sympathy for their ideas, In 
the solitude of his long imprisonment at Ham he had ample 
leisure to digest all that he had seen and heard; he had time to 
read the history of his uncle, and to meditate on his own fail- 
ures; and he had sagacity to draw from the whole conclusions 
which have become to him ingrained and ineffaceable convic- 
tions. He saw that the stirring ideas of nationality and popular 
sovereignty—the ideas of 1789—are those of the age, those 
which every where inspire and excite THE PEOPLE, those which 
sooner or later must prevail over all opposition,—those therefore 
which would bear up to supremacy and fame the leader who 
was sagacious enough to master them, and bold enough to un- 
dertake their championship. He recognised also that he had 
been unable to raise himself without them, and that his uncle 
fell from having broken faith with them after rising to empire 
as their embodiment. Having reached these convictions, his 
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nt future direction became clear and fixed, though his course 
_ might be tortuous and indeterminate. As the champion of 
tle the popular ideas he became the popular ideal, and was borne 
she into the presidential chair by the popular voice. But, partly 
ral from necessity, partly it may be from his own mistakes, he 
at could only seize the supreme power he needed, and which he 
el- | believed, and truly, that the masses were willing to confer upon 
me him, by the coup d’état—a violent and lawless piece of tyranny, 
nd which at once placed him in a false position, and, as it were, 
ane put him in the wrong before Europe and before all friends of 
ut liberty and national rights. It made all that was eminent in 


France his enemy; it surrounded him with bad allies, with 
exacting and damaging tools; it almost forced him into reac- 


Icy tionary courses. He had now at once to satisfy and persuade 
_— two opposing parties—the revolutionists of Europe, who began 
the to suspect a friend who had crushed two republics, and who 
by were impatient for some unmistakable move in the popular di- 
und rection,—and the selfish, ignorant, and incapable partisans, who 
Che dreaded the faintest concession to the demands of freedom, lest 
lat- such should be fatal to their ill-gotten gains and their ill-de- 
ory served elevation. And he had to play this difficult and double 
= game in the face of an alarmed and suspicious Europe, ready 
the at any moment to become actively hostile. At first he had, 
L to * therefore, to rule by the army, through which he had van- 
uld quished faction and constitutional government; then he had 
ent to persuade crowned heads that he wished to become one of 
1€8 5 them, and not an Ishmaelite among them; then, as he became 
heir more stable on his throne, and his secret allies, the revolu- 
rce tionists—the men of the ideas of 1789—more impatient, he had 
“— to fling a sop to appease them for the hour. The Russian war, 
In undertaken in concert with liberal England and liberal Sar- 
aple dinia, was his first significant move in this direction. The 
e to Italian war, hastened by the broad hint of Orsini, was the 
fail- second. But in pursuing both these enterprises, as well as in 
— all his intermediate proceedings, he had to fight against the 
pineal almost unanimous, obstinate, and underhand opposition of his 
ular ministers and his adherents,—against priests and Bonapartists 
hose —against timid bourgeois and intriguing Orleanists. He had 
hich sometimes to recede, in order to conciliate an antagonist,— 
2 sometimes to take a circuitous route, in order to evade an ob- 


stacle,—sometimes to undo even a portion of his own work. 
un This is the secret of the jew de bascwle which has led to so 


“7 much perplexity and irritation. All this time, too, he was 
ncie compelled, especially in his domestic policy, to act through 
Pe agents every one of whom was secretly hostile to his better 


views, every one of whom dreaded every step he took in a 
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liberal direction, and contrived, by all sorts of passive thwarting 
and of active dodges, to make those steps as small and as odious 
as possible. This is the probable explanation of most of his 
inconsistencies: of the peace of Villafranca, the interference at 
Gaeta, the persistent occupation of Rome,—the great revolu- 
tionary deed he has done, and his strange reluctance to set the 
seal to this great deed. The man who has given hostages to 
two camps, who is moulding to his purposes two irreconcilable 
parties, who has sworn to serve two masters, and is trying to 
subjugate them both, can never pursue an open or honourable 
policy. The Emperor is endeavouring slowly to decentralise 
French administration, but would do so without letting the 
threads out of his own hand. He is endeavouring to lead the 
revolutionary movement of the age, but at the same time to 
control it to his own aims, and to make it march to his own 
music. He is endeavouring to found a dynasty, which shall 
survive when he is no longer at the helm: but he feels that, 
probably enough, life may fail him before that tranquil Euro- 
pean atmosphere and that stable political equilibrium can be 
reached, in which alone a son of his can hope to breathe or 
reign. 

We have scarcely said a word on the peculiar merits of the 
book on which we have drawn so largely. It is in every way 
remarkable ; full of trustworthy information, and very pleasant 
reading; and if, as we believe, it is the work of a foreigner, it 
displays a mastery over our idioms and the niceties of our lan- 
guage which is wholly without a parallel. 





Art. VI—THOMAS CHALMERS, A. J. SCOTT, AND 
EDWARD IRVING. 


The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the National Scotch Church, 
London. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1862. 


In the diary of Sir Walter Scott for the year 1829 we find the 
following entry: “I met to-day the celebrated divine and soi- 
disant prophet, Irving. He is a fine-looking man (bating a dia- 
bolical squint), with talent on his brow, and madness in his eye. 
His dress and the arrangement of his hair indicated that. I 
could hardly keep my eyes off him while we were at table. He 
put me in mind of the devil disguised as an angel of light, so ill 
did that horrible obliquity of vision harmonise with the dark, 
tranquil features of his face, resembling that of our Saviour in 
Italian pictures, with the hair carefully arranged in the same 
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manner. There was much real or affected simplicity in the 
manner in which he spoke. He rather made play, spoke much, 
and seemed to be good-humoured. But he spoke with a kind 
of unction which is nearly allied to cajalerie. He boasted much 
of the tens of thousands that attended his ministry at the town 
of Annan, his native place, till he well-nigh provoked me to 
say that he was a distinguished exception to the rule that a 
prophet was not esteemed in his own country. But time and 
place were not fitting.” We do not feel that we owe any apo- 
logy to our readers for quoting this very curious passage in its 
integrity. Here, clearly, was no common man. He who could 
give to us as an everlasting possession the “ Dominies,” the 
“ Blattergowls,” the “ Mortons,” and the martyr “ Macbriars,” 
could not apparently quite take the measure of the “ celebrated 
divine,” who, thank heaven, was no self-styled “ prophet,” but 
he “could hardly keep his eyes off him ;” and he seems to write 
as if, since the evening on which he met Robert Buras, he had 
not been so much struck,—haunted, may we not say ?—by any 
countenance as by that of Edward Irving. 

We have no knowledge of the circumstances which induced 
Mrs. Oliphant to undertake the writing of the volumes before 
us; but very obviously for a considerable period she must have 
been quite unable to “keep her eyes off” Edward Irving; and, 
thanks to her pages, notwithstanding their “ shrills,” “ palpita- 
tions,” and other womanish phrases which are a sad weariness, 
we believe it will be a distant day on which the Churches of 
England and Scotland shall be able to “keep their eyes off” 
her greatly suffering and noble-hearted hero. 

Irving personally we did not know. Once only we saw 
him ; and no one who ever saw could ever forget the majestic 
figure of the man; but for upwards of a quarter of a century 
his special teaching on the Humanity of Christ has been so 
familiar to us, his name has been so long enshrined in our 
hearts, and the tragic story of the continuous battle of his life 
has been imparted to us by so many loving friends, that we 
opened Mrs. Oliphant’s volumes rather to refresh our memories 
than under the hope of finding much new information, and, we 
must add, not without some measure of fear and trembling, as 
we remembered the class of works by which the authoress had 
won her reputation. Our fear was not wholly groundless, for 
throughout, the hand of the practised novelist has been but too 
obviously at work. Besides the peculiarities already hinted at, 
which belong, perhaps, rather to the woman than to the writer, 
was ever martyr’s brow crowned by affection with such a 
wreath as is fashioned out of the “ headings” of the succes- 
sive pages—“ headings” fit only, in the main, for a “sensa- 
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tion” novel? Of these we have, “the light that never was on 
sea or shore ;” “his miraculous heart ;” “if I perish, I perish ;” 
« Amen,” &c. &c. At times, again, there are long sentences of 
painted vapour in which we quite lose our way; and just at those 
moments when we specially want to be left alone with Irving’s 
sorrows or his courageous actions, we are subjected to a most 
distracting shower of evil metaphors and inflated epithets; as 
when a wonderfully tranquil letter, announcing the death of 
his first-born and beautiful infant,—a letter in reading which 
we feel how much is left unsaid that never could be put into 
words at all,—is thus spoken of: “ With such an ode and 
outburst of the highest strain of grief, brought so close to the 
gate of heaven (sic /), that the dazzled mourner, overpowered 
with the greatness of the anguish and the glory, sees the Lord . 
within, and takes a comfort more pathetic than any lamentation, 
was the child Edward buried” !* 

But we have graver matter to deal with than we have yet 
noted. The story of “ the Prodigal Widow” should never have 
been printed. Irving meant that sad narrative, like so much 
besides in his Diary, for his wife’s eye alone. At all events, 
the initials should have been withheld; and we should have 
been more thankful for a few asterisks in this case than we are 
on the occasion of the first mention of Henry Drummond’s name . 
in the Diary (p. 334). Worse, however, than this bit of indis- 
cretion or heedlessness, is the language which Mrs. Oliphant has 
licensed herself to use when speaking of such men as Thomas 
Chalmers, and Professor Scott of Manchester. Chalmers, no 
doubt, is allowed to have “ statesmanlike” qualities; nay more, 
Mrs. Oliphant “does not question that Chalmers was the greater 
intellect of the two;” but at the most critical period of modern 
Scottish Church history she gravely accuses him of “timid 
silence,” heading one of her pages with the words; and after 
several sentences of quite extravagant vehemence, she thus de- 
livers her final verdict: “It is impossible not to feel” (rather a 
sweeping statement) “ that this abandonment of his position at 
so important a moment was such an act of cowardice as must 
leave a lasting stain upon the reputation of one of the greatest 
of modern Scotsmen.” 

We cannot, as we write, recall an instance so flagrant as 
this one, of reckless assault upon a great man’s reputation, of 
intrusion into the sanctuary of a good man’s convictions; but 
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* Vol. i. p. 246. We write the above with pain, because Mrs, Oliphant has 
apparently, and not once only, known an anguish similar to that which Irving 
was then enduring,—at least so we gather from her own words; but as the 
authoress does not leave Irving’s letter to make its own impression, but tries 
to improve the occasion, we feel bound to protest against her ungrammatical and 
wholly spasmodic utterance, 
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we believe that the unmeasured utterance will ultimately cause 
more pain to Mrs. Oliphant herself than to the friends of Dr. 
Chalmers. 

For our own parts, our sympathies are all on the side of the 
men and the doctrines extruded and denounced by the Assem- 
bly of the Kirk in May 1831. These doctrines were mainly 
two: the universality of the Atonement, and the kindredness 
of our Lord’s Humanity with that of all his brethren: the first 
proclaimed with great fervour by the Rev. John Macleod Camp- 
bell, whose later conceptions of the Atonement have been re- 
viewed in this Review ; the second being the characteristic as- 
sertion of Irving. As it seems to us, the two affirmations have 
now become confluent; but thirty years ago they were, so to 
speak, quite distinct streams, and in Scotland many were sur- 
prised into a grand enlargement of hope by the teaching of Mr. 
Campbell, who shrank from the not less devout, if more intel- 
lectually elaborated, deliverances of Irving—not perceiving in 
their recoil, that if Mr. Campbell was partially lifting the veil 
from the truth of the Fatherhood of God, Irving was but un- 
folding the logical corollary of the veritable Brotherhood of the 
Son. But there were others, and Chalmers was among the 
number of these, who, while wholly opposed to Irving’s pro- 
positions touching the Incarnation, were half persuaded that 
the difference between Mr. Campbell’s views and those at least 
allowed by the Westminster Confession of Faith, was a differ- 
ence mainly of expression. At the same time, even Chalmers 
himself was tolerant of Mr. Campbell’s, as of Mr. Erskine’s,* 
representations of the Divine Mercy, only in so far as those 
representations seemed to be identical with what, in the curious 
conventional phraseology of the Scottish Church, is called “the 
unconditional freeness of the gospel offer.” It is true that he 
did not hesitate to call the Confession of Faith a “ mutilated do- 
cument,” which he would not suffer to stand between him and 
the more comprehensive announcements of the Bible; we have, 
besides, heard him say in his theological class-room in Edin- 
burgh, that “he had no sympathy with the merely mercantile 
view of the Atonement,” and he looked with proper scorn on 
the paltry existences who, as he significantly expressed the 
matter, “had a fine nose for heresy.” Nevertheless, orthodox 
he was to his heart’s core; and that, while others were noisy 
enough, Chalmers kept unbroken silence—that, though a mem- 
ber of the fateful Assembly of 1831, he took no part in the deli- 
berations which issued in the deposition of Mr. Campbell and the 


censure of Irving’s doctrine,—arose certainly not from timidity 


* Freeness of the Gospel, by Thomas Erskine, Esq., of Linlethan. 
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or cowardice, but very possibly from a larger measure of human- 
heartedness than belonged to the majority of the reverend in- 
quisitors; combined, we should think, with the consciousness 
that theology —professor thereof though he was—was nowise 
the haunt and main region of his best thoughts or most facile 
movements. In fact, speculation was not in the man; and no 
more than the most platitudinarian of illiterate ministers who 
sate in the Assembly did he dream of a gospel beyond that sin- 
gular one which climbs to its zenith of benignity by proclaim- 
ing an “ unconditional offer ;” while other and lesser men were 
greater proficients than himself in the art of technically justi- 
fying the practice of “ offering” unconditionally, to all men, 
an atonement which was made only for a select portion of the 
human family. 

It is certainly a not very inspiring phenomenon to the his- 
torical student to find a whole Assembly scared by two words, 
Salvability and Peccability; and to one who did not know him 
it might appear wholly incredible that the most commanding 
intellect of the Kirk —the man to whom, in this nineteenth 
century of Christian development, was especially intrusted the 
tuition of the future Scottish clergy, shared the pious terror ; 
but share it he did. Grandly patriotic, of statesman-like sa- 
gacity, early distincuished for his mathematical and physical 
accomplishments; a stout forth-setter of the Lardner and Paley 
“ Evidences ;” a profound admirer, rather than interpreter, of 
the Analogy of Butler, which he commented on with clangorous 
rhetoric as the masterpiece of all modern theological argumen- 
tations—but which to some among us is a very painful specimen 
of the argumentum ad hominem, and savouring more of worldly 
wisdom than true philosophy ; earnest, impassioned, reverbera- 
tory in the pulpit, uniting to great clearness of statement a 
quite contagious power of declamation ; strong in the organising 
faculty —for he it was who gave vertebre to the Free Kirk; 
most liberal in all his political sympathies; prompt in action, 
and, to the last, unwearied in his labours among the poor; of 
most childlike piety, of the wholly unostentatious kind; in the 
intercourse of social life most genial and buoyant, and beautiful 
amid the sanctities of the domestie circle; the most gallant of 
friends, and adored by his students ;—such, in rude and rough 
outline, was Thomas Chalmers—a man, a leader of men. But 
yet the region that lay outside of the Scottish traditions was 
to him a terra incognita. To learning, even to the terminology 
of Teutonic speculation, until he read the popular volumes of 
Mr. Morell, he was, strictly speaking, a stranger. And so we 
do not marvel, however much we may regret, that he uttered 
no protest while the heralds of a new reformation were thrust 
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forth from the pale of the Kirk. Mrs. Oliphant must read 
physiognomy after a fashion of her own if she can look on any 
portrait of Chalmers, and detect in that massive continent of 
power and honesty any germ of “ cowardice.” 

As far as we know, there is no other man from whom 
Mrs. Oliphant could have gained information so reliable, or 
counsel so wholesome, as from Mr. Scott of Manchester. Mr. 
Scott was Irving’s assistant in the Regent Square Scottish 
Church for some two years—as we read the record—from 1828 
to 1830; and in 1831 he was deprived of his “license” to 
preach within the boundaries of the Kirk by that same Assem- 
bly which deposed Mr. Campbell. It further appears that Mr. 
Scott had preached in the west of Scotland with great zeal 
and power, previous to the outbreak of the “tongues” in that 
district, and that in his preaching he had specially insisted on 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost as distinct from the baptism 
of repentance. Here, surely, apart from qualifications to be 
presently noted, is just the kind of witness that a faithful 
biographer would prize above all others. For this man was in 
the very heart of the ecclesiastical excitements of which Mrs. 
Oliphant writes, and was no mere spectator, but a very active 
presence. But if this witness, with the solitary exceptions of 
Coleridge and Carlyle, had far more of pure intellect than any 
other man with whom Irving was ever personally acquainted ; 
if Mr. Scott, from a more rigorous habit of self-discipline,—from 
possessing a power granted to few of visiting the more retired 
haunts of the human spirit, and of holding deepest self-ques- 
tioning there,—from a scientific capacity of wisely estimating 
the respective claims and boundaries of Scripture, tradition, and 
private thought,—was fitted rather to be Irving’s guide than 
his disciple ; if all who know Mr. Scott believe that a history 
by him of the movement with which, at first, he was so closely 
connected would be one of the most valuable contributions to 
the philosophical and theological literature of the age; if, above 
all, Irving loved, and we may almost say reverenced him,—what 
can charity itself lead us to think of a biographer of Irving who, 
instead of availing herself of Mr. Scott’s wisdom and testimony, 
contents herself with a formal “thanks” to him in the Pre- 
face of her book, while in the book itself she shows her special 
gratitude by going quite out of her way to misrepresent his 
actions? Mrs. Oliphant writes as if Irving’s body could not 
rest in the grave unless a distorted image of Thomas Chalmers 
were suspended on one side of his tomb, and a caricature of 
Alexander Scott on the other; or as if she could find no pe- 
destal for his monument but the injured reputations of two 
of his ablest friends! 
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According to Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Scott is a man ‘‘ whose 
powerful, wilful, and fastidious mind has produced on all other 
capable minds an impression of force and ability which no 
practical result has yet adequately carried out.” Again, he is 
“‘a Scotch probationer, but characteristically recalcitrant and 
out of accordance with every standard but his own.” In the 
very next sentence comes Mrs. Oliphant’s pet epithet, “ fas- 
tidious,” applied to Mr. Scott’s “fancy”—a fancy “ which 
wins (in style) a kind of perfection of simplicity by the disdain- 
ful finesse of art,” and which, apparently, quite puts out of 
temper a lady whose ornamented writing reminds us painfully 
that she at least aims at the highest literary fashion. But the 
animus of the following words is not to be lightly spoken of, and 
the words themselves must be designated as simply unfair: “ A 
greater contrast could not be. .. . unless it were the contrast 
between the profound and sublime faith which turned belief into 
reality in the heart of the great preacher, and that questioning, 
unsatisfied, always fastidious, philosophic soul, which seems to 
delight in undermining the ground on which the other great 
intelligence holds a precarious standing, and in lessening one 
by one the objects of possible faith.” Like the red flag of the 
Matador is the appearance any where of Mr. Scott’s name; 
forthwith Mrs. Oliphant makes a rush at him. He is termed 
“ doubtful,” “restless,” ‘a dangerous henchman ;” in fact, he is 
the very Mephistopheles of the drama. For did he not, further, 
lend all his powers to laying this train of splendid mischief” 
—that is, the matter of the “tongues” ?—while “the singular 
man who dropped this seed, obeying his fastidious instincts, 
as might have been predicted of him, afterwards rejected the 
phenomena which his own exertions had shaped into being.” 
We may, however, prefer to suppose, that Mr. Scott believed 
that more of truly spiritual life was desirable, was possible ; that 
with more of life (for the life is the light of men), there would 
come ampler light; that the deepening intuitions and impulses 
would utter themselves in sublimer and therefore simpler lan- 
guage than had been heard for generations ;—to suppose, further, 
that Mr. Scott concluded that any fresh communication from 
Heaven would be heavenlike in its ‘characteristics; that it would 
be eminently orderly, expressly edifying, in its manifestations 
and effects ;—to suppose, again, that, with the humility and re- 
verence of a good man, Mr. Scott watched the novel and extra- 
ordinary occurrences which, in 1828, were startling the lower 
straths of Clydesdale, and brought thither, to see and consider, 
the ablest and devoutest of Scotchmen,—to us very probable sup- 
positions ;—was it, then, petty fastidiousness—was it not rather 
alike honourable and courageous in Mr. Scott to “ reject pheno- 
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mena” which, at the time, almost all his dearest friends regarded 
as of divine origin, but which he, after patient investigation, 
found wholly destitute of spiritual claim? It did not seem to 
him a duty to hold, that that which Mrs. Oliphant herself 
calls “splendid mischief” was specially the manifestation of the 
Spirit of Love and Order. He would not abnegate his rea- 
son before hysterical platitudes from man or woman. He did 
not think that these platitudes were just the things for the 
sake of which the ordinary sequences of Nature had been, or 
were likely to be, interrupted. And Mrs. Oliphant cannot 
forgive him! What right had this “doubtful probationer” 
to suspect delusion or imposture? Irving had no suspicion. 
And what makes Mr. Scott’s suspicion and disallowance all 
the more unpardonable is, that the unhappy Mary Campbell, in 
whom the “ splendid mischief” first broke out, at last owned to 
Mr. Storey of Rosneath—as we read in the Life by his son 
and successor—that the alleged inspiration was not from heaven 
at all,* but was, in sad truth, a blasphemous imposture ! 

But Mr. Scott is guilty, in Mrs. Oliphant’s sight, on another 
count. In the General Assembly of 1831 he comes forward 
“with a certain touch of chivalrous perversity, which is almost 
amusing amid such grave surroundings. In the midst of the 
anxious struggle, while Campbell and his champions laboured 
to prove that the standards of the Church did not pronounce 
against that expanded and liberal Gospel which neither Paul 
nor John hesitated to proclaim, here suddenly (!!) appeared 
this brilliant knight-errant by himself upon the field, proclaim- 
ing his readiness not only to impugn the standards, but to argue 
the matter with the Church, and maintain against all comers, 
in the strength of an argumentative power which Irving calls 
unequalled, his solitary daring assault against the might of 
orthodoxy. The Assembly, however, took no notice of the 
bold summons which this dauntless opponent rang upon its 
shield. It deposed Mr. Campbell for maintaining that Christ 
died for all men. ... And it withdrew from Mr. Scott his 
license to preach; which, indeed, considering his opposition to 
most ecclesjastical propositions, was not so remarkable.” 

Now, underneath this scenic sketching by a fancy, alas, not 
“ fastidious,” lies the offence that once more Mr. Scott was in 
the right. Mr. Scott did not “appear suddenly upon the field.” 
Solely in compliance with the earnest entreaty of Mr. Irving, 
as Mr. Scott informs us in a letter to the Daily News, he agreed 
with the Presbytery of London that a reference should be made 
to the Scotch Presbytery, which had conferred his license, on 
the question whether his refusal to sign the Confession of Faith 

* Life of Robert Storey, pp. 231-2. 
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—a refusal which Mr. Scott intimated to his ecclesiastical bre- 
thren on the occasion of his being requested by a congregation 
in Woolwich to become their minister—necessarily implied or 
incurred the forfeiture of his status. Mr. Scott himself had 
no doubt; but to satisfy Irving he brought the matter first 
before his Presbytery in Scotland, then before’ the provincial 
Synod, and lastly before the Assembly, which alone could pro- 
nounce a final sentence. So, instead of being a bit of extem- 
pore Quixotism, Mr. Scott’s appearance in the Assembly was 
the orderly outcome of a course of procedure which involved 
on his part the sacrifice of much personal feeling; while, after 
the protracted and painful processes were all over, the result 
proved to be entirely in accordance with Mr. Scott’s expecta- 
tions. It was surely a very novel proof of “ wilfulness,” “ way- 
wardness,” “ fastidiousness,” and “ recalcitrant restlessness,” 
that a man should submit, as Mr. Scott did, to a succession of 
ecclesiastical forms so harassing, and should do so solely in 
deference to the scruples of his friend. But who was this strip- 
ling who dared to impugn the very standards of the Church ? 
Is it not “almost amusing” to watch him? Not in the least. 
His position before the Assembly was not self-chosen ; but when 
there, it was at once his duty and his privilege to state the 
grounds on which he had felt constrained to decline the signa- 
ture of the Confession. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Scott were at 
one in believing, and Irving too concurred in the belief, that 
Christ had died for all humanity. But while Mr. Campbell la- 
boured to show that the most questioned of his comprehensive 
utterances were at least tolerable from the point of view of the 
Confession, Mr. Scott could see in the central affirmations of 
that Confession nothing other or less than “an entire negation 
of the Gospel.” Could the Assembly help him? could it show 
him how, as an honest man, he could to-day solemnly bind -him- 
self to the terrible dogma of the arbitrary decree, and to-mor- 
row publish it as “ THE WILL” of God that all men should be 
saved? Was there any chemical element, so to speak, which 
would hold the predestination and reprobation of the Confession 
in solution, and precipitate only the fact of a universal atone- 
ment and the omnipotence of the infinite and impartial love? 
The Assembly, of course, had no help for this man. The As- 
sembly would hardly listen to him, though his speech, according 
to Irving, was “one of the most ecclesiastical ever heard within 
those walls;” while Mr. Campbell, who was present, writes that 
“his bearing was the meekest and the most humble,” under 
much “ smiting of the tongue” from “men who understood him 
not.” 

Again, we repeat, Mr. Scott was right; and as the two 
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bre- friends were walking to their lodgings together in the gray 
tion dawn, after the rising of the conclave which had just cast them 
l or both out of the synagogue, Mr. Campbell acknowledged that 
had now he felt his own position to be untenable,—that now he 
first could not sign the Confession of Faith. 
cial We have no call, in this Review, to protect Mr. Scott’s 
pro- reputation more than that of any other man when unjustly as- 
em~ sailed; but the common interests of truth and justice seemed to 
was leave us no other alternative than that of protesting, as we have 
ved done, against Mrs. Oliphant’s extraordinary style of characteri- 
fter sation. Did she know, or did she not know, that all implicated 
sult in the noble uprising against the grim Calvinism of the North 
cta- looked on Mr. Scott as the dominating intellect of the confede- 
ray ~ ration? Did she know, or did she not know, that by all “ cap- 
83,” able minds” he is held in very high regard as a man singularly 
a of reverent, eminently truth-loving, very largely tolerant, and 
in one who, instead of “seeking to lessen the possible objects of 
—, faith,” whatever those words may mean, is specially noted for 
ch ? his lucid and masterly expositions of the abiding foundations on 
ast. which all true belief ultimately rests? Did she know, or did she 
hen not know, that instead of coveting a fantastic isolation from his 
the brethren, there are few men so thankful as he in recognising how 
na- strong, how much deeper than any conventional ones are the 
» at bonds which unite him with his fellows? Ignorant of these vari- 
hat ous matters or knowing them, Mrs. Oliphant was equally forbid- 
la- den, and, as we must think, by a very authoritative tribunal, to 
sive write as she has done of this able and good man, who is pursuing 
the only a too unconspicuous, yet an altogether honourable and not 
3 of unfruitful, course. Mrs. Oliphant has been grievously misled by 
10n mere prejudice; but though she has allowed that prejudice to 
1OW colour her representations, we do not wish to charge her with any 
im- sort of falsification of facts. Her own facts, indeed, by no means 
or justify her own inferences in speaking of Mr. Scott,—justify in- 
be deed quite different inferences. As has been suggested by the 
ich Rev. F. D. Maurice in a letter to the Spectator, it was not Mr. 
10% Scott, but Henry Drummond, who is shown by her narrative 
ne- to have been the “dangerous,” and who ultimately proved the 
ve? damaging, ally to Irving. 

As- The life of Edward Irving has yet to be written,—his life 
Ing as a pathological, and not merely a physiological, study ; his life 
hin in relation, we had almost said non-relation, to his age, and in 
hat organic connexion with that many-sided theological revolution 
der which he was so largely instrumental in initiating. At the 
1m. same time, notwithstanding its defects and transgressions, there 

is much in Mrs. Oliphant’s book which calls forth our deepest 
wo sympathy and cordial approval. In her volumes we meet the 
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living Irving himself. Of him she writes, if not with just 
appreciation, yet with endless reverence, and, we may add, 
deep affection; and from her, many will now for the first 
time learn, what we have never doubted,—that he was a man 
who, amid blinding mists, yet evermore strove to keep his eye 
single; who had holiest aspirations and yearnings after fuller 
communion with the living Source of all our lives, which were 
deepened and intensified by all possible auxiliaries of prayer, 
and self-consecration, and unwearied work in the service of 
others,—a man whose whole outer life bore almost ideal tes- 
timony to the great yet childlike devotion that was in him, 
—a man whom bitter private sorrows chastened and purified, 
and bound more closely to God and to his brethren, into whose 
griefs few could enter as he did,—a man who never pandered 
to public opinion or courted popular suffrage; whose marvellous 
power of sustained discourse (while yet he believed he had 
Heaven’s permission to preach) was always wielded with the 
uncompromising fidelity of a veritable preacher of righteous- 
ness,—a man who, at first suspected, then for a brief season 
courted, and then denounced unmercifully by the “religious 
world,” was perhaps the first to expose the intense worldliness 
of that world, its platitudes, its shams, its selfishnesses; asking, 
withal, how possibly there could be any fellowship between “ re- 
ligion” and “a world,” unless the religion was of the wholly Pha- 
risaic kind,—a man whose graciousness of disposition, though in- 
fected at times by the Drummond element, did yet not fail amid 
reproaches and disappointments such as few modern men have 
had to experience,—a man who, during the full blaze of his po- 
pularity, was to be found constantly amid the obscurest haunts 
of the help-needing, and over whose grave, when he died pre- 
maturely old, crushed and worn and heartbroken, all voices were 
hushed but those of grief and love; for public antagonists: nu- 
merous enough he had, but personal foe was not found for him. 
“ Devout men carried him to his burial” in the old crypt of the 
Glasgow Cathedral; and all Scotland, we may say, “made 
great lamentation” over their greatly-gifted and tragically-fated 
brother. Never of the most chivalrous and stainless of knights 
could it be said with more truth than of the saintly Edward 
Irving, that he was sans peur et sans reproche. 

For forty-two years Edward Irving was among us; but 
his life, in the stricter sense of the word, seems to be con- 
densed into the brief and all too-stormy period which elapsed 
between his coming to London in 1822 and his death in 1834 
—twelve very costly years. Around Annan, where he was 
born in 1792—a year of revolution not soon to be forgotten— 
there lay a whole wonder-land of border-tale and martyr-tradi-- 
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tion; and the young Irving, we vaguely hear, was an eager 
listener to patriarch or dame who could tell him of the doings 
and endurings which have made certain names household words 
through all the Annandale district. We are what the past has 
made us; and no doubt this traditional element entered into Ir- 
ving’s soul, as may be read in part in the Martyr Story which he 
wrote for Fraser. But the earlier influences, and the later ones 
of Annan School and Edinburgh University, seem all quietly to 
have sunk into his nature, and left him at eighteen, as Thomas 
Carlyle describes him, in his most pathetic In Memoriam, “a 
blooming young man,” with talk of ‘a whole wonder-land of 
knowledge,” but without any noticeable aim after other expression 
than a quiet Scotch pulpit might one day yield him. From his 
eighteenth to his twenty-sixth year—a very momentous period 
surely—he was engaged in the work of a schoolmaster, and during 
that time he became “licensed” to preach. But we have no details 
which would not fit-in equally well with a history which should 
turn out to be an exceedingly commonplace one. By the time 
they have reached their twenty-sixth year our “promising” young 
men have generally done something, or have at least had lite- 
rary aspirations. Irving, on the contrary, was satisfied appa- 
rently with his routine schoolmastering ; but then in Haddington 
he had, at early morn, a charming little pupil, who was after- 
wards to be Mrs. Thomas Carlyle, and in Kirkaldy he numbered 
among his scholars the daughters of the manse, one of whom 
was to be his own wife. As a curious bit of prelude to the 
future, we find his pupils generally were marvellously fascinated 
by their handsome teacher, and were designated Jrvingites.* 
However, the future man himself is nowise as yet dis- 
cernible. At college he read Ossian, Hooker, and Milton with 
enthusiasm; and possibly, perhaps probably, it was the un- 
fused influence of writings, all of them so generically unlike 
our modern ways of expression, that imparted to his sermons 


‘the characteristic of “grannery” (grandeur, or rather grandi- 


osity) ascribed to them by his Kirkaldy critics. But beyond 
the “grannery” his thoughts were unnoted, were rather re- 
ceived with indifference. And also it has to be remarked that, 
although Dr. Welsh, Mrs. Carlyle’s father, said of Irving that 
“he would scrape a hole in any thing that was given him to 
believe,” he does not appear to have ever passed through those 
hours of the powers of darkness when “deep calls unto deep,” 

* It is rumoured, that in Kirkaldy his discipline was of a very Spartan type; 
and that one fine day a carpenter knocked at the schoolroom-door, without his 
jacket, with his shirt-sleeves tucked up, and a hatchet over his shoulder, and that, 
on Irving making his appearance, he was asked by our jacketless and hatchet- 


armed friend whether he wanted a “hand,” that is, assistance, in the punitive 
department, that day! 
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and when the only voice that is heard amid the storm and 
gloom seems but the mocking echo of your own bewildered 
cry. Indeed, the critical or sceptical element was wholly 
lacking in him. He could expound, could expand, as few 
others could do; but he could not examine. Things “crept 
into the study of his imagination” unquestioned, and, once 
there, were never more to be dislodged; for the man had no 
mere opinions, which are at best rootless and decaying things. 
His convictions were all rooted beliefs. Nor, again, can we 
detect any special epoch of which we could say, Here this man 
first came to himself; here, with thankfulness unspeakable, he 
reverently recognised the “ Hand that reaches through the 
dark,” and by the which he was “ found,” “apprehended,” in 
the depths of his being. We can at most dimly discover a 
growing discontentedness with the reigning dulness of the 
pulpit. His own achievements in that direction seem to have 
been very unsatisfactory to himself; for before becoming assist- 
ant to Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow, in his twenty-seventh year, 
he “ burned all his sermons.” 

Chalmers was great in his admirations; and all the notices 
of Irving in the Memoirs of Chalmers tell us how cordially 
the stalwart chief and his stately henchman laboured together : 
Chalmers organising, and, by means of “the plate” at the 
church-door, supplying the genuine necessities of the parish ; 
Irving, with rather Bohemian tendencies, not minding organisa- 
tion much, if at all, and distributing, in a quite impulsive way, 
among the 300 families more immediately intrusted to his care, 
a legacy which had been left him of 100/. Very joyously the 
two could take their holiday; as when, on a visit to Mr. Storey 
of Rosneath, Irving danced the Highland fling among the chil- 
dren on the greensward, to the music of a clerical violin; and, 
after the morning festivities were over, Chalmers, in reply to a 
question from his host as to what was next to be done, said, 
“Let us just abandon ourselves to miscellaneous impulses!” 
Alas, that the “miscellaneous impulses” became, in Irving’s 
case, so utterly tied and bound, and that he surrendered him- 
self to the impulses of others in league extensively, as Carlyle 
phrases it, with “Bedlam and ‘Chaos.” But we anticipate. 
Irving was approaching his thirtieth year; but as yet there had 
been no symptom that he was the preacher whom all London 
would be rushing to hear; when the West End would come, 
1500 strong, to the invasion of the little dingy Presbyterian 
conventicle, and Mr. Basil Montague would have to “stand on 
a window-sill and preach resignation to the crowds who could 
not gain admission.” No doubt there were a few old women 
in “tartan cloaks” on the pulpit-stairs who said, “ Yon man will 
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be heard tell o’ some day, and that before very long.” Chal- 
mers, too, said of his preaching that it was “like Italian music, 
appreciable only by connoisseurs ;” and after hearing one of his 
sermons, Mr. Storey had given expression to considerable sur- 
prise by the words, “Dear me, Irving, I did not think you 
had been so imaginative ;” yet apparently with no more pre- 
vision of the future than when, on seeing the ease with which 
his tall companion bounded over a gate, the same good and 
simple man exclaimed, “ Dear me, Irving, I did not think you 
had been so agile ;” or when, after listening to one of his essays, 
he remarked, “ Dear me, Irving, I did not think you had been 
so classical.” 

Irving, however, as some one said of Walter Scott when he 
was gathering fragments of old ballads among the Border Hills, 
must have been makin’ himsel’ when he didna ken. There 
must needs, too, have been some consciousness, more or less 
distinct, of the talents intrusted to his keeping and husbandry. 
And, indeed, just on the eve of his departure for the great 
arena of his battle and sorrow, he is reported to have said, 
“Now you shall see what great things [ will do yet;” and 
again, as he and some other friends of Mr. Storey were crossing 
the Gair-loch, his over self-dependent but prophetic words were, 
“You are content to go backward and forward on the same 
route, like this boat; but as for me, I hope yet to go deep into 
the ocean of truth.” Nevertheless, and although we have to 
add that a few of the Glasgow College “lads” felt a certain 
spell in Irving’s preaching, although he was adventurous, self- 
reliant, and heartily weary of the “ferry-boat” style of pulpit 
utterance, the “ giant-force that was in the man” was slumber- 
ing well nigh like the lightning-flash that is reposing in the 
cloud. In London, as we said, his genuine life began. 

Some intellects are first roused into action by opposition; 
others, self-impelled, “go sounding on their dim and perilous 
way ;” there are others again—and Irving’s, apparently, was 
one of these—which remain shut up until the dawn of sym- 
pathy and a perfect trust, when they unfold themselves under 
the genial influence, as a flower opens to the sun. It was the 
call to the Scotch Church in Hatton Garden which first gave 
Irving to himself, to the Church, and to the world. True, 
there were but some fifty to form a congregation; but those 
fifty thoroughly trusted him. Their trust gave him room, if 
we may so speak, to deVelop himself; and right nobly did he 
respond to the confidence reposed in him. Was the sudden 
strain too great for nerve and brain? What mean those sad 
headaches of which we read at a comparatively early period? 
Was the intellectual capacity never quite equal to the task 
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prescribed by his own inexorable aspirations? We cannot tell; 
but the Orateons and the Argument for Judgment to Come, which 
were published the very year after he began his labours in Lon- 
don, will remain among us as a sufficient proof that his popularity 
was owing—apart from higher providential considerations—not 
merely to his commanding presence, his organ-like voice of 
wondrous compass and modulation, his prophet-like fervour and 
passionate utterance, or to his eatempore prayers, in which his 
words were as the words of a man from whom the fetters and veils 
of mortality had already fallen, and who was wholly absorbed in 
the direct vision of “things unseen ;” but very largely to his 
intense labours in his study.’ That “the plurality of worlds” 
down here, including the world of the Church pugnacious, 
opened at once all their batteries against this volume, was indi- 
cation not to be mistaken as to the weight of its charges and their 
telling effects. Blackwood, for example, which is now so lauda- 
tory, had in close succession three papers on Irving, in one of 
which his Heaven and Hell is rounded into blank verse. The worlds 
all felt that this orator could meet them on their own terri- 
tories; while, as from a height far above their levels, he shot 
down “arrows of lightning.” With as yet but dim recognition of 
the consequences or comprehensivenessofhis language, he startled 
the orthodox world by the bold declarations that “the blessing 
of God surrounds every man like an atmosphere; that he hath 
at all times free liberty to breathe in;” that “there is no son 
of man whom the Almighty doth not wish to become a son 
of light ;” and that “our Heavenly Father cannot exceed the 
boundless dimensions of his love to all mankind.”* Along with 
these statements were others not more palatable, touching the 
idolatry of a few “ Shibboleths,” to which is assigned the title 
and glory of being the doctrines, so that “it is as much as one’s 
religious character is worth to think that these may not include 
the whole contents and capacity of the written Word. But 
truly there are higher fears than the fear of even the religious 
world, and greater loss than the loss of religious fame.” With 
equal fearlessness he poured forth his lamentation over the practi- 
cal subordination of the Scriptures, with their manifold adapta- 
tion to every faculty of the soul, to the Catechisms, which at best 
speak only to the mere understanding ; while yet, to his dying 
day, Irving himself was strangely loyal to the standards of the 
Kirk. The question which concerns us all so closely, that of 
the relation of the Scriptures to Christianity, Irving did not 
handle. But, from his point of view, the Orations for the Ora- 
cles of God are exceedingly able, and contain some passages of 
full-flooded eloquence, of which Milton himself need not have 
* Orations, pp. 61-2. 
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been ashamed to be the author. In the Argument for Judg- 
ment to Come there is, we think, more originality, and far more 
of intellectual breadth. Indeed, as a re-statement in some re- 
spects of the Butlerian assumptions and deductions, we scarcely 
know where to find a competitor with this treatise. As has 
been implied, underneath the whole structure lurks the fal- 
lacy, that because there are retributions and judgments at- 
tached to all human relationships, which relationships are at 
once established by God, and typify our common relationship 
to Himself, therefore the awards of the judgment to come, 
even if hopelessly final, are to be looked upon as in harmony 
with all present experience. But if, waiving this exception, 
you think the majority of the finalities in the future do not just 
furnish those representations of the Infinite Will which constrain 
you to worship with all your heart and soul, Irving turns round, 
and asks you to consider all that has preceded the judgment. 
‘Did not the Son of God come down from heaven to redeem 
all? [The italics are his own.] Has he not environed you 
from your birth up with the angels of his mercy, in all forms 
of grief or gladness? and what is it that he has demanded of 
you, in order to your being beatified at last with all the faith- 
ful, but that you should cultivate that spirit which in ancient 
times led the martyrs of the faith to brave and endure the ‘six 
perils of human life, which are, hunger, thirst, nakedness, sick- 
ness, forlornness, and confinement,’ but which in your case 
may be fully evinced by your giving even, the cup of water 
to one of Christ’s brethren?” The full significance of the say- 
ing that Christ is the Saviour of the Lost, and that he is the 
same FOR EVER, had not yet dawned on him, and beyond those 
terrible finalities he never saw. 

But space fails us alike for further analysis and criticism; 
and we have adverted to this, Irving’s first work, mainly to 
show how gallantly he girt himself for service; and how the 
welcome he received from that handful of his countrymen 
brought out all of noblest and best that was in him. Here was 
no “Sabbath drawler of old saws ;” but one who was bravely 
struggling forward with the testimony that verily the kingdom 
of Heaven was among us, and that men in all the relations of 
human life and toil had immediately to do with the Father and 
Lord of all. 

In course of time, however, came an almost pathological sus- 
ceptibility to influence from without; and from the year 1825, 
when Irving first met the quiet student of Prophecy, Hatley 
Frere, his lite moved forward amid two contending and contra- 
dictory sets of forces. On the one side, we find the affection 
and apprehension, and at length the earnest pleading, of such 
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friends as Carlyle, Chalmers, Coleridge, Alexander Scott, his 
good brother-in-law and elder William Hamilton, and his fre- 
quent amanuensis, whose house and purse—the latter always a 
small matter to her, as to Irving—were always at his service, 
the large-hearted, accomplished, and clear-sighted Miss Louisa 
Macdonald. Fatally foremost on the other side is the name of 
Henry Drummond, of whom in Irving’s diary the following is 
the first mention: “ Henry Drummond was in the chair. He 
is in all chairs (including the Apostolic one at last). JI fear for 
him. His words are more witty than spiritual; his manner is 
spirituel, not grave.” And then comes a curious hiatus; but 
we have enough in the words just quoted to show us what was 
Irving’s first impression. From the depth of the heart the vain 
words rise up: Would that that first impression had been the 
permanent one! But it was not so to be. Another name on 
this list is that of Mr. Vaughan, of Leicester, who has been 
described to us as a supralapsarian High Churchman. Not to 
enumerate others, we have to add on this centrifugal side the 
name of Mrs. Irving. Of this lady we speak with all tender- 
ness. Personally, we have no grounds for ascribing to her 
less of singleness of purpose than characterised her all-trusting 
husband. It was her honour to be the recipient of Irving’s 
inmost confidences. Completely he loved and trusted her, and 
no one who saw her in her later years could fail, we think, to 
recognise that Irving’s memory was a possession to her beyond 
all price. “She was a widow indeed,” and one in whom the 
discipline of sorrow was developing increasingly “all womanly 
and Christian virtues.” Requiescat in pace. But, while not 
presuming to question the purity of her motives, it is to us 
indisputable, as, indeed, Mrs. Oliphant in measure admits, that 
some cause “led her rather to seek the society of those who 
held him in a kind of idolatry, than of friends more likely to 
exert upon him the beneficent influence of equals,” and that 
thus “she contributed to the clouding of his genius.” In the 
end the “witty” and the inferior influences gained the mas- 
tery over him. To an imploring friend Irving is reported to 
have said when the “splendid mischief” had already visited the 
Regent Square church, “I am like a man climbing a precipice : 
if I look back, I perish.” The hierarchical tendencies, always 
too strong in him, were more deeply rooted and expanded by 
the Vaughan converse, until he, to whom, in the secular, the 
organised was a matter of indifference, came to the conclusion 
that the barren estate of the Church was to be ascribed almost 
wholly to the lack of organisation. There were not vessels at 
hand to receive the spiritual showers, and these showers were 
about to full, like the latter-day rain; for the end of all things 
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was at hand! The “wit” of Drummond, whom Mr. Maurice 
so forceably and felicitously characterises as “autocratic and 
lutocratic,” seems to have sneered down all that regal wealth 
of liberal sympathy and admiration which rejoices our hearts 
throughout the fertile tracts of the Orations and the Argu- 
ment ; and to have taught him to despair of the world, even as 
Carlyle—so do extremes meet—has seemed to do for some 
time. Milton was no longer heroically noble. Progress was 
the cause of Antichrist; and the one break in the black heavens 
was that phenomenon which has scarcely a parallel in modern 
times for its daring tampering with the sanctities of the inner re- 
vealings of the Divine Spirit. Let all who have yet any linger- 
ing unwillingness to pronounce decisively about the “ splendid 
mischief” inaugurated by the wnfastidious fancy of Mary Camp- 
bell, read pages 231 and 232 of the Memoir of Robert Storey. 
Strangely, yet perhaps in mercy to the dying saint, a letter of 
Mr. Storey, in which he records the confession of the distressing 
and insanely vain young woman, did not reach Irving’s lodg- 
ings in Glasgow until his burning thirst after God had been 
quenched for ever by such access to the Fountain of Life as even 
he had not yet dreamed of. But there the letter is, to be read 
and pondered by all. However, amid all the successive delu- 
sions, trials, and disappointments to which he was subjected— 
for the fantastic “gifts” never reached him—he abode in his 
integrity. The heart of the man clung, all through the waste 
imbroglio, to his God and Saviour; and as he uttered his last 
audible words, “IfI die, I die unto the Lord,” the watchers by 
his couch, and then all Christendom, could say, “Amen, amen.” 
Into the question of the Miracles of ‘ Healing,” of which 
much was spoken and written at the time, we do not mean to 
enter. As far as we have been able to make out from those who 
are able to pronounce a verdict, there was no instance of cure 
which was not quite explicable without having recourse to a so- 
called supernatural intervention. Nor, with the appalling reve- 
lations before us of the origin of the “tongues,” do we feel called 
on to discuss the phenomena of the Day of Pentecost, or those 
which St. Paul writes of in the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
We would rather say: If any clergyman among us should find 
that all his friends are falling off from his teaching, or from 
sympathy with his course, but those whose intellects he cannot 
look up to; if he is ever tempted to listen more to any voices 
from without than to “the Word which dwelleth in us,” let him 
heedfully study the later history of Edward Irving. Let him 
remember that the past generation had to see a godly man with 
gigantic intellect wholly yield himself, and, for all practical pur- 
poses, hand over his will entirely to influences which, in spite 
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of the protests of his heart and reason, he was finally persuaded 
must be from Heaven, and in obeymg which he, the born 
priest,—whose pulpit, in George Herbert’s words, was “his 
joy and throne,’—had at last to become silent. Not in this 
a “martyr,” as Mrs. Oliphant says, but a victim. Can we 
imagine a more sorrowful spectacle than that of this preacher 
first having the gates of his great church, that “was built on 
the credit of his name,” closed against him for tolerating hys- 
terical disorders, which had arisen in imposture; and then, like 
a second Samson, sitting in silence, the sport, may we not say, 
of miserable Taplins, Drummonds, and Cardales, listening to 
their wordy incoherences, and bowing to their lordly decrees, 
as if these were the very oracles of the Most High? 

There are what may be termed great tidal epochs in history ; 
but the truly spiritual is not the sporadic ; and in meditating on 
the sad side of Irving’s story, we have felt as we never felt be- 
fore the pregnancy of St. Paul’s language, when he speaks of 
the law of the spirit of life. That law had been operating in 
orderly ways of development for eighteen centuries; but Irving 
lacked the historical sense, and thus he converted the sublime 
symbols of the Apocalypse into the fortune-telling notations of 
an almanac; and instead of recognising in the present the legiti- 
mate outcome of the past, he turned away to the exceptional, as 
the dawn of a new era, which was wholly sundered from all that 
had gone before. 

But the works of a man so good, so gifted as he, must needs 
“follow” him, The Church which repudiates his name has 
aristocratically built up in its fabric all the “wood, hay, straw, 
and stubble” that he wrought with, not, it must in justice 
be added, without a very liberal admixture of more precious 
materials. The ultra-High Churchman has given an Armi- 
nian interpretation and expansion to his teaching on baptism ; 
but what Irving meant in his heart of hearts has found 
an organ for its publishing to all the world in one not less 
devout but intellectually greater than himself,—we mean the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. Mr. Maurice, with his rare modesty 
and characteristic candour, has in sundry places expressed his 
obligations to Irving and to Irving’s friends. No one ac- 
quainted with Mr. Maurice’s writings will agree with him in 
thinking that his debts are either in quality or quantity so 
onerous as he in his humility would represent them; for to 
most minds but his own, it must have been for some time a 
recognition beyond all question that he is the theologian who 
has been freighted specially with messages of fresh significance 
to his times, and that he possesses an idiosyncrasy of moral 
and intellectual powers, an originality of thought and depth of 
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feeling, which render him more independent of the conclusions 
of other men than almost any other modern man we know, and 
therefore all the better able to appreciate these conclusions justly. 
His Kingdom of Christ would have won and remained in its 
singular preeminence had Irving never penned a line; but the 
law from of old has been, that one soweth and another reapeth; 
and thus, far away from matters of poor plagiarism or unowned 
obligation, we must believe that many “seeds of truth” uttered 
by the great Scotchman have borne their fruit in the writings 
of the great Englishman. What Irving saw, with as yet but 
indistinct vision, in the Incarnation and the Atonement, has 
been proclaimed with amazing clearness, intenseness, subtlety, 
and comprehensiveness by Mr. Maurice; while what was almost 
wholly hidden from Irving during the time that he tabernacled 
among us, it has been given to the other to make known,— 
that the Gospel reveals the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of the Son, as truths, not limited by space and time, but 
as eternal, and truths of which, as we understand, “the record,” 
with its attendants of repentance and filial trust, will be borne 
to all “in due time.” 

The old Kirk has been rent in twain, and at least one section 
of it seems persuaded now that the deposition of Irving for the 
mere word “ peccability” of our Lord’s human nature, while 
yet none was more unwearied than he in proclaiming that He 
was “holy, harmless, and undefiled,” was not an auto da fe to 
which one can look back with much satisfaction ; and were it 
only from some statements of a very broad quality in Mr. 
Storey’s recent volume, we can see that in the land of his birth, 
too, the labours of Edward Irving have not been in vain. 

The conceptions which Irving entertained of the Incarna- 
tion and At-one-ment, as he called it, are thoroughly harmoni- 
ous. In Christ’s victory over sin and absolute self-sacrifice lay 
the at-one-ment for him. To him, as he used to say, “it was 
the very hinge of holiness” to believe in their most literal sense 
the words, that “Forasmuch as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, He Himself likewise took part of the same ;” . 
and gradually the practical issues in the life and death of 
Christ wholly removed from his admissions the old and substi- 
tutionary dogma. Coleridge objected to Irving’s word At-one- 
ment, and would derive our English noun from the German 
siihnen, to propitiate. In the little song in As You like [t,— 

*¢ Then is there mirth in heaven 
When earthly things, made even, 
Atone together,” — 
Shakespeare apparently holds tone to be the root of the 
word ; and this derivation imparts to the rendering in our trans- 
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lation* a very beautiful signification. For then the Apostle’s 
thought would be that in Christ’s sacrifice we have the tone or 
key-note, into harmony with which the Eternal Will is dis- 
ciplining the whole world. But whatever be the value of these 
etymological matters, we hail it in England and Scotland as 
one of the precious results of Irving’s passion and battle, that 
the old Apostolic teaching is being increasingly republished, 
that “God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself,’ and 
that not God, but we have received the Atonement. 





Art. VII—THE DIARY OF VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 


Tagebiicher von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. 6 vols. Leipzig: 
F. A. Brockhaus. 1861-62. 


Somes ten years ago, an American of the North, inquisitive, 
like most of his race, asked Alexander von Humboldt whether 
living Germany possessed any “representative men,” and if 
so, who could be called the greatest and worthiest to bear that 
title. The author of Cosmos, without a moment’s hesitation, 
named Varnhagen von Ense. All who know German history, 
life, and literature during the last half-century will admit 
the truthfulness of the reply. Varnhagen, successively poet, 
soldier, diplomatist, and philosopher, typifies so many phases 
of German life, connects the past generation with the pre- 
sent, and, more than almost any other man of modern times, 
mirrors the eventful period of transition in Teutonic history, 
beginning with the French invasion, and ending with the 
present dawn of constitutional liberty. 

Varnhagen von Ense was the son of a Bavarian Councillor 
of State, was born in 1785, and sent to study medicine at 
Berlin ; but making the acquaintance of Chamisso, the cele- 
brated author of Peter Schlemzhl, he wheeled round into lite- 
rature, publishing, in conjunction with his friend, the Musen- 
almanach. Not long after, he was attracted by Fichte, and, as 
stated by himself, “listened to him as to a divine man,” with 
the ultimate consequence of entering as student of philosophy 
at Halle and Tiibingen. Getting tired, too, of the speculative 
existence, in the midst of the rapid whirl of events, he procured 
a commission in the Austrian army, fought and was wounded 
at the battle of Wagram, and retired for a while to Prague, 
where he got on friendly terms with the Prussian minister, 
Von Stein, temporarily banished by the French. On his advice, 
he next entered the Russian army as a captain, accompanied 
* Rom. vy, 11. 
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General Tettenborn in his campaign through Germany and 
France, alternately making and writing history ; and, on Stein’s 
return to power, gladly followed a call into the Prussian civil 
service, having, meanwhile, married the celebrated Rahel. 
Henceforth Varnhagen’s existence was brought, to a great ex- 
tent, under the influence of his genial wife, the more than 
Recamier of Prussia; and their house gradually became a 
meeting-place for all that Germany possessed in distinguished 
statesmen, warriors, men of science, poets, and philosophers. 
In the suite of Prince Hardenberg, they went to the Congress 
of Vienna, from thence to Paris and Madame de Staél, and back 
again to Berlin. Here Varnhagen and Rahel settled finally, 
their residence being interrupted only by journeys in the diplo- 
matic service of Prussia, and occasional excursions to friends 
in the distance. Varnhagen’s fortune was by no means great, 
nor his social position eminent; yet, somehow or other, and 
not a little owing to Rahel’s influence, he came to be looked 
upon before long as one of the notabilities of Germany, whose 
favour it was more worth while to acquire than that of kings 
and princes. Not a distinguished visitor ever set foot in Berlin 
without seeking an introduction to Varnhagen and Rahel; and 
their residence, as it had long been the chief temple of the 
“ Goethe-cultus,” became after a while the meeting-house of the 
liberal party. This lasted till Rahel’s decease, in 1833, which 
event affected Varnhagen so deeply that he retired from all 
active life, seeking refuge in philosophical contemplation, and 
intercourse with the most select only of his numerous friends, 
foremost amongst whom were the great brothers Humboldt. 
The death of William von Humboldt—pathetically announced 
to his friend by Alexander in: “Ich glaubte nicht dass meine 
alten Augen so viel Thriinen hiitten” (I did not believe my old 
eyes could hold so many tears)—drew him forth again, to 
some extent, from his solitude to console the surviving. About 
this time Varnhagen commenced his Diary, apparently out of 
necessity for some sort of occupation, and to arrest the course 
of fatal self-communion to which he felt almost irresistibly 
impelled. In daily intercourse with Humboldt, and other emi- 
nent men, he made it the chief object of his life to watch the 
current of public events, to note down the behaviour of the 
chief personages within his, or his friends’, field of vision, and 
to pass judgment on the doings and possible motives of actors 
and spectators. Thus arose into existence the Tagebiicher von 
Varnhagen von Ense, one of the best contributions to the his- 
tory of Prussia during the last thirty years which has lately 
been given to the public. 

The publication of Varnhagen’s Diary has created an im- 
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mense hubbub in the literary and political world of Germany. 
Previous to its appearance, Miss Ludmilla Assing, the niece 
and literary executor of the author, issued the Letters of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt to Varnhagen, with Notes from Varnhagen’s 
Journals, which, while it whetted the public appetite for 
information to a high degree, also created a host of open and 
unseen enemies. However, the success of four editions in as 
many months, and translation into the chief languages of 
Europe, were more than enough to counterbalance the censure 
cf stern moralists, who spoke of unauthorised publication, 
and of irate conservatives, who invoked the aid of the police ; 
and the Letters, therefore, had scarcely ceased to occupy the 
attention of critics, before the first instalment of the more 
extensive Tagebiicher was laid before the German public. The 
first two volumes of Varnhagen’s Diary appeared at Leipzig in 
September last year, and were immediately pounced upon by 
eager readers, and still more eager Government officials. The 
liberal constitution of Saxony preventing any interference with 
the right of publication, the Prussian police undertook the 
hard task of preventing the circulation of the dreaded book 
among the subjects of King William I. by ransacking all the 
booksellers’ shops in the country. Miss Ludmilla Assing, at the 
same time, was cited before the tribunal of Berlin, to answer 
the crime of having published treasonable language. In this 
emergency, the bold editress determined on a singular step to 
appease the threatening storm, by appealing personally to the 
king. Recalling to William I. the little anecdote of Frederick 
the Great, of a libel having been published against him and 
stuck against a high wall, which he ordered to be placed a 
little lower, so that the passers-by might read it more easily, 
she frankly told his majesty that the kings of Prussia were 
the best abused personages in the Diary, and that consequently 
it would be very noble on his part to give it free circulation 
through the whole of his dominions. The king relished the joke, 
feeling considerable satisfaction in the comparison with Frede- 
rick the Great, and the police thereupon were ordered to with- 
draw their interdict and prosecution. Many months had not 
passed, when indefatigable Miss Assing sent another couple of 
volumes of Tagebiicher into the world. The royal passport still 
holding good, they were allowed free entry into Prussia; and it 
was only when the work was in all hands that the astonished 
Government officials discovered the awful treasonableness of the 
new issue. It was found that in the first two volumes the author, 
still somewhat of a novice at his work, had been comparatively 
mild in criticism ; but that, either getting courage in the pro- 
gress of his task, or becoming more and more disgusted with 
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the state of public affairs, his judgment grew more severe with 
every succeeding chapter, until it reached a limit surpassing 
the endurance of the most paternal of governments. There 
was treason on every page of the third and fourth volumes 
of the Diary and, with all his desire to be like Frederick 
the Great, King William could not possibly look on in silence 
while such poison was scattered through his realm. It was 
too late to stop the fatal book, which was already in every 
library ; but it seemed time enough to punish the daring edi- 
tress. Miss Ludmilla Assing accordingly was summoned once 
more before the Berlin Gericht ; she wisely made no appear- 
ance, but took the road to Switzerland. A judgment of twelve 
months’ imprisonment in contwmaciam followed her to the Alps, 
while strict orders were issued to the authorities not to let a 
single other copy of the treacherous Tagebiicher pass the frontier. 
Great was the excitement among Prussian officials, high and 
low, when, at the beginning of September last, the news spread 
that two more volumes of the fatal work had left the press at 
Leipzig. A sanitary line, more strict than had been seen since 
the days of the Asiatic cholera, was forthwith drawn around the 
kingdom, without, however, preventing the almost open circu- 
lation of the obnoxious publication. As a last resource, the 
shop of every bookseller in the country was again visited by 
the police; and not only the whole stock carefully inspected, 
to see if any of the forbidden goods were to be found, but even, 
in many cases, the cash-books and correspondence examined 
for the verification of facts. The result of the confiscation 
measure is not told by the German papers who report this 
little paternal-government episode; but it is stated that the 
whole of the six volumes of Varnhagen’s Diary are circu- 
lating as freely as ever in Prussia, the only effect of all the 
rigour of police, the Government ban and interdict, having 
been to increase the sale, at a slightly enhanced price. The 
affair from beginning to end is as good an appendix and prac- 
tical comment as could possibly be desired to the events and 
Opinions registered in the Tagebiicher. 

The entries in Varnhagen’s journal commence in August 
1835 with a notice of the “progress: of impudence” of the 
Berlin population, then engaged in breaking the windows of 
the king and his morganatic spouse, the Princess Liegnitz. 
The diarist sees a notable sign of the times in the growing un- 
popularity of aged Frederick William III., in which opinion he 
is strengthened by Alexander von Humboldt. The latter has 
no very high opinion of either the king or the heir-apparent, 
and thinks that a good deal of official Prussian history is a 
mere sham. Even famous Queen Louise, represented by nearly 
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all writers as a perfect angel in human shape, was, as Hum- 
boldt says, a very commonplace person,—“ mean, false, and 
artful, like the whole of the Mecklenburg family.” The bitter- 
ness of feeling thus expressed continues through many subse- 
quent entries, throwing a deep gloom over the whole picture of 
Prussian government as represented by Varnhagen. Nothing 
but deceit, falsehood, and hypocrisy is shown every where, 
with scarcely a gleam of honest sunshine from the upper ranks 
of society. However, the entries are not numerous in this 
dismal period, and some hundred and sixty pages lead to the 
year 1840, and the accession of King Frederick William IV. 
The news of the death of the old monarch is said to be received 
with sullen silence by the people, and his funeral takes place 
at night, when the body is carried in secrecy from the Berlin 
Dom to Charlottenburg, to be interred in a garden. Varn- 
hagen is not of those who pin their faith to the rising sun of 
new sovereigns, yet he, too, believes for a moment that Frede- 
rick William. IV. will undertake the most necessary reforms. 
He records the immense popularity of the new king, and can- 
not help warmly praising many of his first acts, as well as the 
lively conversation, full of wit and caricature—though not 
always fit to be printed—by which he gains the hearts of all 
good Berlinese. There is an under tone of suspicion that Fre- 
derick William IV. is, after all, but “a very good actor ;” but 
this is hushed into silence for a while. What affects the diarist 
most unpleasantly is the Huldigung ceremony, with the nobility 
standing around the king on the top of a high tribune, well 
sheltered, while the poor burgomaster of the Prussian metro- 
polis has to remain, with uncovered head, in the rain, at the 
foot of the great staircase. “I thought of the tiers-fat in 
France before 1789,” says Varnhagen. 

The first seriously reactionary step of Frederick William was 
the nomination of the notorious Hassenpflug into the ministry 
by the side of the much-detested Herr von Eichhorn. “Mr. 
Privy-Councillor Hassenpflug believes in witchcraft,” writes 
the diarist ; “and the question is, whether he will have the 
gratification of burning witches: it seems not at all impos- 
sible.” The subsequent appointment of Herr von Radowitz, 
“the greatest liar in the kingdom,” made the king quite un- 
popular, the general opinion gaining ground of his intending 
to govern after the fashion of Prince Metternich, by means of 
dishonesty and corruption. 

The camarilla, by this time, got quite the upper hand at 
court. The chief tool of the queen in the ministry was Herr 
von Rochow, and curious were the scenes which sprang out of 
this royal protection. With the king Rochow was no great 
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favourite, and he one day got into violent anger against him, 
on account of an expression in one of his ministerial circulars. 
“The d— phrase, the accursed phrase!” his majesty shouted, 
in a high state of excitement ; “go and tell Rochow I want to 
see him immediately.” The aide-de-camp in waiting rushed 
off in a great hurry; but the queen’s private messenger, duly 
instructed, was quicker, giving orders to the unhappy minister 
not to show himself by any means for the next four hours, but 
to hide his head under a pillow. Meanwhile the king was 
worked upon softly and assiduously ; and when poor Rochow, 
as red in the face as a lobster, appeared before his royal master 
at the end of his quarantine, the fury of the storm had abated, 
to the degree of his getting off with a slight reprimand. The 
queen, it must be remembered, was a Roman Catholic at heart, 
if not in reality, very much under the influence of the priests ; 
and she certainly had her particular reasons for keeping the 
dear Herr von Rochow in office.’ 

Getting very sick of the political and moral atmosphere of 
Berlin, Varnhagen went to Kissingen, the Baden-Baden of the 
period, in the summer of 1841, enjoying himself considerably 
among live princes, dukes, and ambassadors, and laying in a 
good stock of anecdote. He was much in the society of the 
Queen of Wiirtemberg and her daughters, who showed him 
great attention ; but more in that of Lady Morgan. The latter 
he describes as “an old, ailing, tolerably vivacious, but some- 
what suspicious woman,” of whose acquaintance, however, the 
whole aristocratic society of Kissingen was exceedingly de- 
sirous. For some time the diarist was full busy getting auto- 
graphs from the British lioness for all his fair friends, queen 
and princesses included, which were delivered with good grace, 
though in remarkably bad French. One morning Varnhagen 
made bold to ask for a morsel of English, whereupon he got 
the following curious slip : 

“€ Some men to business, some to pleasure take ; 
But every woman is at heart a rake.’ 


The calumny of an ugly little man, and a great poet, whom the women could 
not love. Sidney Morgan.” 


With Sir Charles Morgan the diarist held long conversations 
on the state of Great Britain. The noble baronet-physician 
took great pleasure in painting the situation of his country in 
the blackest possible colours, as under the “ complete rule of 
gross prejudices, with the one universal greed after money, and 
an entire absence of all noble human principles.” According 
to Sir Charles, the English aristocracy and High Church were 
answerable for the thorough rottenness of the great body of 
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the British community. To this tirade Varnhagen replied with 
fine sarcasm, by lauding Prussia and her king to the skies, 
Soon after Varnhagen went from Kissingen to Ems, where he 
met a whole host of princes and princesses. The Grand Duchess 
of Hesse, the Queen of Greece, “a little woman with intelligent 
face, but without dignity,” Prince Augustus of Prussia, Gene- 
ral Tettenborn, Bakunin, and other notabilities, in turn courted 
the diarist, who records his impressions in a dry, humorous 
manner, not always flattering to his friends. When the King 
of Hanover arrived to drink the waters, an Englishman at the 
table-U’héte inquired the source of his complaint. “Il a une 
mauvaise constitution,” said Varnhagen. 

The growing influence of Chevalier Bunsen over Frede- 
rick William IV. occupies many pages of the Diary from the 
year 184] to 1847. Varnhagen describes this influence as be- 
ing more fatal than almost any thing else, to the cause of 
good government in Prussia. The king’s attempts to intro- 
duce an episcopal church and an English aristocracy into his 
country are described as being productive of the most general 
dissatisfaction, and an object of ridicule even to courtiers. 
Alexander von Humboldt was never tired of joking about the 
Prussian bishopric of Jerusalem, and its probable effect on the 
Jews; while political economists made sore complaint of the 
100,000 thalers which this pious whim cost the national ex- 
chequer. His majesty’s labours in the way of creating a new 
Prussian nobility were still less successful, though he took 
immense trouble in the matter. The great difficulty was to 
separate the chaff from the corn, and to divide, in some tan- 
gible manner, the real nobles from the mere title-bearing 
crowd of so-called noblemen, with which Prussia was swarm- 
ing from one end to the other. To make landed property 
the basis of nobility, “on the English pattern,” was for many 
years the favourite object of the king; and he set it down as a 
strict rule never to grant a new title without proof of sufficient 
estate to uphold the dignity. In order to distinguish the “ pos- 
sessive, or real nobles,” from the “non-possessive, or false title- 
bearers,” Frederick William hit on a rather whimsical expedient, 
which again furnished endless. matter for caricature. He had 
prepared a list of all the members of the Prussian aristocracy 
who in his opinion possessed sufficient property to deserve the 
name of real nobles; and in his periodical state-receptions, 
multiplied expressly for this purpose, distinguished these gen- 
tlemen in a marked manner, by merely addressing them by 
their Christian name, such as “ Count Charles,” *‘ Prince Lud- 
wig, or often simply “dear Charles,” “dear Louis.” The prin- 
ciple failed in being appreciated by the people at large, and even 
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caused much distress of mind among the royally distinguished 
nobles themselves, on account of the jests to which they saw 
themselves exposed in consequence. The “ dears” had such a 
hard time of it, that they ended by keeping purposely away 
from the court-receptions, while, on the other hand, the legion 
of insignificant people with the von to their name commenced 
bedearing each other to their heart’s content. It took, how- 
ever, many years to show the king that his “idea” was a total 
failure, and that a true aristocracy, like other true things, 
cannot be dictated, but must grow up slowly in process of 
time. 

The king’s visit to England in the spring of 1842 is com- 
mented upon in a very humorous manner by Varnhagen. 
The prayer-meetings at Mrs. Fry’s, it appears, created endless 
amusement at Berlin, and Chevalier Bunsen again came in for 
a good share of sarcasm. Humboldt afterwards told that at 
one of those “revivals,” the goldstick-in-waiting, Baron von 
Meyrinck, broke his nether-garments in a sudden effort to sink 
on his knees in a properly artistic manner; whereupon his 
majesty fell out of his réle to give vent to one of his coarse 
jokes. It was a besetting sin of Frederick William, and proof 
of a much-neglected education, that he was never able to re- 
press a vile saying which occurred to him at any particular 
moment, however solemn the occasion might be. Numerous 
instances of this weakness are given by Varnhagen, but most 
of them too gross to be translated. The following, one of the 
least. offensive, may, however, serve as an example. A synod 
of eminent churchmen and ministers was held at Berlin in 
1846. The king invited the whole of the learned theologians 
to dinner, and in the course of the conversation asked them 
where they held their sittings. “In the great saloon of Herr 
von Eichhorn’s mansion,” was the reply. “Oh, I know the 
place,” cried the king; “for I dined there once when -I was 
crown-prince, and there was a monstrous fish on the table, 
which stunk awfully. Well, I hope, gentlemen, you will leave 
a better smell behind you.” 

The annual visits of Varnhagen to Kissingen, Ems, Ham- 
burg, and other fashionable German Spas, fill the Tagebiicher 
with a good many interesting notes, some of them not a little 
characteristic of notable men and things. The fame and con- 
sideration of the diarist, to judge by many of the entries, con- 
tinued rising from year to year, to the extent of his society 
being sought by even the most distinguished personages. On 
one occasion the heir-apparent of Bavaria—the present king— 
having been delighted with the reading of one of Varnhagen’s 
works, sent him an invitation to an interview. The gold- 
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embroidered lackey who carried the message was very sternly 
received by the ceremonious man of letters, who returned, “I do 
not know his royal highness the crown-prince; and if he wishes 
for my acquaintance, there is another way than that of sending 
for me.” The prince showed his good sense by not being the 
least offended at this message, but made the amende honor- 
able by calling on the irritable diarist a few days after. With 
a few of the petty German princes, Varnhagen seems to have 
stood on the most intimate footing, they making him the con- 
fidant of all their joys and troubles. Life on the throne is 
curiously illustrated in some of the sketches thus preserved. 
The illustrious sovereign of Hesse-Cassel is described sitting 
all day long at the gambling-table of Homburg, “with bent 
neck, his cards in one hand and rolls of gold in the other.” 
One day his royal highness got a terrible box on the ear from 
a Frenchman. Having left the rouge-et-noir for 2 moment, the - 
Elector on his return found his seat occupied by a stranger, 
and in great ill-humour had to take his place on an adjoining 
chair, by doing which he gave an accidental poke to his neigh- 
bour. The latter measured his royal highness from head to foot, 
asking for an explanation ; but getting only an angry scowl for 
reply, lifted his hand without further ceremony and adminis- 
tered an unqualified slap in the face to the great despot of 
Hesse. His highness had not even the courage to retort, but 
was observed sneaking away, muttering imprecations. In 
strong contrast to this specimen of German royalty figures 
another petty prince, the sovereign Landgraf of Hesse-Hom- 
burg. The poor old prince is seen disgusted with the cares 
of government and the ridiculous pomp and pride of his rela- 
tions, and while smoking his pipe in the gardens of the big 
Schloss pours his woes into Varnhagen’s ears. The heart- 
broken sovereign confesses that he has a stuck-up sister-in-law 
who tyrannises over him, and scarcely allows him sufficient 
tobacco ; and a brother who is a kind of Robin Hood, delight- 
ing in lawful and unlawful sport, and dwelling lonely in a 
ruined castle in the forest. “He was always the same,” his 
highness soothingly explains; “and even when a general in 
Hungary, he used to live in the woods, and have communion 
with no human being except the robbers among the hills.” 
Having opened his soul to the diarist, the poor sovereign 
introduces him to the royal lady, his spouse. The introduc- 
tion takes place in the bedroom of her serene highness, she 
being temporarily confined to her couch by illness; and after 
a long free-and-easy chat they part like old friends. Wending 
his way back through the long corridors’ of the Schloss, Varn- 
hagen notices a full-length portrait of our own King George 
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the Third “in the time of his madness, with a long beard, 
and a star on his dressing-gown.” The picture had been 
sent to Landgravine Elizabeth ; but the princess could never 
bear to see the delineation of her lunatic father, and for 
many years, till after her death, the box containing the 
canvas remained unopened in the lumber-rooms of the castle. 
Another sketch is worth adding to the gallery of German 
sovereigns preserved in the Diary. Grand Duke Frederic 
Francis of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, like the Elector of Hesse, 
was wont to spend a good deal of his time at the green table 
in the sea-bathing place of Doberan, on the Baltic, where he 
lost, as is calculated, altogether about six millions of thalers. 
One day, when ke had gambled for some time in company 
with a master potter, his royal highness found that his pockets 
were completely empty, which discovery was made at the like 
moment by the worthy maker of earthen vessels. “Well, what 
in the world shall we do now?” exclaimed the Grand Duke, 
scratching his head. “ Pshaw,” rejoined the potter, “ the thing 
is simple enough: you put on a fresh tax, and I take to the 
wheel again.” 

A fearful gloominess breathes in all the notes of Varnha- 
gen during the years 1845 to 1847, filling the third and part of 
the fourth volume of the Tagebiicher. The king, propelled on 
the one side towards constitutionalism by a strong liberal party 
and the fearless expression of public opinion, and held back, on 
the other hand, in the reactionary course of policy by a small 
but energetic camarilla, is represented throughout as utterly 
weak and helpless, with no convictions whatever of his own, 
and no desire even to be informed of the real state of the 
country. In one pregnant passage, Varnhagen tries to explain 
the whole character of Frederick William IV., and the endless 
vacillation of his mind, which brought so much misery on the 
country. One day, it is stated, his majesty was examining 
some private documents, when on a sudden his eye fell on a 
slip of paper, an examination of which made his hand tremble 
and brought tears into his eyes. “Good God!” he cried, “ how 
does this paper come here? And it is only a copy, and there is 
no original! This dare not remain in strange hands; I must 
have the original at any price.” Thereupon, by secret orders 
of the king, police visitations were made at the residence of 
the widow of General von Witzleben and other distinguished 
families ; but without any result as to the object sought. This 
object, the diarist says, was nothing less than a report of the 
celebrated physician Hufeland on the state of health of Prince 
Frederick William in the year 1823, made by order of his royal 
father, Frederick William IIL It was deemed necessary to have 
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such a report before the conclusion of the nuptials of the 
heir-apparent with Elizabeth of Bavaria; and Hufeland, it is 
stated, with great boldness described the impotency of the 
prince, and the probable influence of this defect (Gebrechen) on 
his mental and physical activity. Whether this important me- 
dical certificate did not reach the old king sufficiently early to 
‘prevent the marriage, or whether other causes necessitated its 
accomplishment, is not mentioned. The story, however, seems 
substantially true, and has been alluded to, in a more or less 
direct manner, by other writers besides Varnhagen. 

The king’s indecision, and total want of character, became 
painfully apparent in the stormy days of 1848. At the first 
news of the proclamation of the republic at Paris, he got 
greatly excited, talked of putting the army on a war footing, 
and even ordered preparations for immediately taking the field. 
Then followed a fit of dejection, lasting for several days, and 
this was succeeded by exuberant merriment in the spirit of a 
Diogenes. Hearing that Neufchatel had dissolved its allegi- 
ance to the crown of Prussia, he exclaimed, “Bah! I lose but 
a view from a chateau, which is of no great moment.” Again, 
the next day, he got into a rage, ran up and down the room, 
stamped with his feet, and then sat down ready to cry. The 
people, repeating all these doings, almost pitied the half-de- 
mented king, but expressed their hatred of the princes, his 
brothers. Varnhagen asked somebody the cause of this dislike, 
when the reply was, “ For the last twenty years we have heard 
not one good trait of any of these princes, not one act either of 
generosity, or kindness, or wisdom ; but only dirty stories, tales 
of dissipation, of greed, brutality, stupid pride, and unbearable 
arrogance: what else, then, but absolute detestation is possible 
under the circumstances?” Of course, the slightest spark was 
sufficient to kindle such elements of combustion, and this last 
impulse was given by the news of the revolution at Vienna. 
A crowd of excited people went in front of the royal palace, 
demanding to see the king ; the troops, fearing an attack, were 
ordered to fire; a few men were wounded, and in the course 
of an hour the barricades had risen ten feet high in all the 
thoroughfares of Berlin. Without further delay, the fury of 
battle began to rage throughout the unhappy city, the horrors 
of civil war being unrestrained in any direction by intelligent 
command. In reality, neither people nor soldiers had any 
leaders; but both acted on the impulse of the moment, im- 
pelled by the wild tiger-like desire for carnage which seems to 
seize whole masses of human beings at certain periods, com- 
mencing not unfrequently in a small affray, but increasing in 
violence, like the descending forees of the avalanche. Owing to 
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the absence of command on both sides, the odds were tolerably 


equal for some time at Berlin, till, finally, the citizens got the 


upper hand by force of numbers. The king was as miserably 
faint and fickle as he had been all along. On the first thun- 
dering of the cannon, he showed an inclination to run away, 
and had already given his arm to the queen to lead her across 
the courtyard of the Schloss, when the burgomaster of Berlin 
entreated him to remain, “as he would be sure to be‘killed in 
an attempt to fly.” This made an instant impression, and their 
majesties remained. With the increasing roar of battle, how- 
ever, Frederick William got paler and paler, trembling in all 
limbs, weeping and praying. In the dead of the night from the 
18th to the 19th of March, when things began to look desperate 
for the royal cause, his majesty threw himself into an arm- 
chair, and lifting eyes and hands up to the ceiling, exclaimed 
pathetically, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 


.He then became unconscious for a while, until a new report of 
_guns had the effect of rousing him into life again. The queen 


meanwhile showed a little more courage, and was bethinking 


herself of property as well as life. She ordered the lady-in- 


waiting to pack her best things into “a good-sized bundle ;” for 
“if we are gone,” she cried, “they are sure not to leave one 
stone on another in the palace.” Some real friends of the 
royal family at last aroused Frederick William into some sort 
of activity, drawing up an order for the troops.to leave the city, 


_ and a proclamation to the inhabitants, promising every thing 


short of a republic. The proclamation was stuck on the walls 
of the Schloss early on the 19th; but the people tore it down 
immediately, and had not the troops been more obedient to 
orders, the cause of kingship would have been lost in Prussia 


.for the moment. Fortunately the Guards, tired of fighting 


against their own countrymen, withdrew in an instant, and 
thus the horrible intestine strife came to an end by itself. 
New royal proclamations, ‘‘To my beloved Berlin people, and 
inhabitants of my cherished birthplace,” had the effect of 
pouring oil on the surging waves, the more so as his majesty 
described himself as the “truest friend of the citizens of my 
faithful and beautiful Berlin, uniting his prayers for peace with 
those of a lovely queen and truly affectionate mother of the na- 
tion, who is now weeping and very ill.” This asserted weakness 


-and illness of the queen was a curious transformation of cha- 


racters, which the writers of the proclamation probably thought 
excusable in the hurry of the moment, and under the exciting 
circumstances of the case. The appeal was effective with the 
good-natured citizens of the Prussian metropolis; and though a 
few of the insurgents stuck the paper “To my beloved Berlin 
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people,” to a bomb-which had been fired a few hours before, 
and carried it in this form in procession through the streets, 
it was not long before loyalty got the upper hand. One more 
act of humiliation, however, was in store for his majesty. Some 
of the more determined among the people took a number of 
the corpses with which all thoroughfares were strewn, and 
carried them into the court of the royal palace, displaying the 
bodies in long rows, the blood-stained faces up to the sky. 
The king:was then led down from his apartments and forced 
to pass in review the ghastly host before him, and while the 
immense crowd of spectators intoned the hymn of the dying 
“ Jesus, meine Zuversicht,” his:majesty had to stand with bare 
head doing penance at the feet of his victims. 

The king no sooner saw his own head in safety, than, with 
characteristic egotism, he commenced taking the successful 
side, throwing the whole fault of -past crimes .and misde- 
meanours on others, particularly on his eldest brother, the 
most unpopular man in the country. Varnhagen, an appa- 
rently good authority, states that not only the king, but all 
his brothers, the heir-apparent included, acted like miserable 
cowards during the fatal -period of battle; this was not at 
once acknowledged, but-it was thought politic to concentrate 
for the moment the whole hatred of the masses on a single 
head, and that of the Prince of Prussia was found the most 
convenient. Very naturally, the prince did not relish being 
made the scape-goat on the day of expiation, and put in a 
strong protest against his proposed banishment from the coun- 
try. There was a violent scene between the two brothers on 
the evening of the 19th. “In the strongest terms,’ Varn- 
hagen says, “the prince accused the king of cowardice and 
selfishness, until his majesty actually cried for rage. ‘I am be- 
trayed,’ his majesty retorted, ‘ but not false, nor a coward. ‘J am 
betrayed by my ministers, and even by thee, whose impudence 
now would deserve instantaneous arrest and trial by court- 
martial.’ The solicitations of those who entreated the prince 
to fly before the fury of the people, now became so serious as to 
frighten his highness, and thus to interrupt the violent dis- 
pute. A moment after, the king commenced crying in a feeble 
sort of way, and began lamenting the-fate of his poor brother, 
led away by tempters.” The description.of this extraordinary 
scene, reflecting no great. credit on the royal house of Hohen- 
zollern, is stated to be from an authentic source. 

The two last volumes of the Tagebiicher, published only a 
few weeks ago, and prosecuted still with the most extraordi- 
nary violence by the Prussian police, make, on the whole, a 
very dreary impression. 'Fhe entries begin on the Ist of May 
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1848, and end on the last day of the year 1849. It is clear, 
on perusing page after page of the Diary, full of endless com- 
plaints against the reactionary government, and. of praise of the 
ultra-liberal parties; that Varnhagen, shrewd thinker though 
he was otherwise, did not very clearly comprehend the move- 
ment in the midst of which he was placed. The diarist seems 
to have lived in the childlike idea, that because the demo- 
cratic party had gained a. comparatively easy victory over @ 
thoroughly bureaucratic rule,—due at least as much to the 
headlessness of the latter as to the strength of the former,— 
the ancient principles of government, firmly rooted in the 
past, would come to be permanently overturned at once, to be 
replaced by a reign of constitutionalism, perfect liberty, and 
justice. He evidently held the Germans, and particularly the 
Prussians, to be politically, as well as socially, ripe for self- 
government, and kept hugging this belief in spite of a thou- 
sand facts which came under his own observation almost daily, 
and were written down in his journal. In one respect, the 
picture thus given of the state of Prussia reflects the very 
highest credit on its inhabitants. There is not the slightest 
doubt that, after the revolution of the 19th of March, and the 
withdrawal of the troops from Berlin, the country was in a 
state of complete anarchy. There was virtually no govern- 
ment, nor even the remnant ofa principle able to guide the. 
affairs of the commonwealth, and the supreme. power was. 
within the grasp of any handful of men bold enough to seize,. 
and sufficiently cunning to retain it. The whole hierarchy of 
State control was broken in pieces; there were no properly 
organised troops, no police, and no legal and executive autho- 
rities whatever. Nevertheless, there was not the least excess 
of any kind committed, even in the Prussian capital with its 
half-a-million inhabitants and its large floating population 
from all parts of Germany, but business, trade, and com- 
merce went its way as quietly and regularly as ever, and it 
seemed almost as if the country was quite as well without as 
with a government. On the other hand, this people, socially 
so gentle, calm, and well-bred, showed itself in a political 
point of view as ignorant and. unreflecting as can well be im- 
agined. With all the passionate striving and struggling after 
liberty, there was no clear political aim or object any where to 
be found, and, what was almost worse, no man of the slightest 
ability to guide the wavering masses. It thus happened in 
the most natural manner possible that Prussia floated back for 
a time to her old bureaucratic and military régime, as the only 
thing possible under the circumstances. There was little effort 
used on the part of the broken-up executive power, the king, 
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and his former ministers and generals; but the whole move- 
ment took place without them, and almost in spite of them. 
The ignorance and incapacity was far greater in the upper 
than in the lower classes of society; but the first had the 
enormous advantage of practical experience of government, 
and this without further struggle decided in their favour. 
Propelled by the dynamic force of events, step by step the old 
men tumbled back into their old places, until, at the end of 
little more than twelve months, Prussia stood almost exactly 
on the same spot from which she had started in the sanguin- 
ary days of March. The picture is unrolled very distinctly in 
Varnhagen’s Diary, though with much unnecessary verbosity, 
and with an absence of due impartiality on the part of the 
author, and clearness in the consideration of motives. The 
reader must bring his own historical lantern, or he will not 
be able to see at all. 

It seems a wonder, at the first glance, that the present 
Government of Prussia should take such severe and almost 
unexampled measures of repression against a book which, after 
all, tells but the story of a popular defeat, being little more 
than a certificate of political incapacity in the lower and 
middle classes. But a careful examination of Varnhagen’s 
latter volumes will show the serious rock of offence, which has 
given rise to the activity of the police, and brought hammer 
and crowbar into every bookseller’s shop in the kingdom in 
search of the forbidden works. In a number of small para- 
graphs, almost hidden from sight in a mass of trivial matter, 
the diarist has revealed some very awkward facts in respect to 
the present King of Prussia, his consort and family. In the 
first part of the Tagebiicher, it was only the former sovereign 
whose portrait was painted; and though the picture was very 
ill-looking, the limning was not thought criminal, but is: be- 
lieved to have been regarded even with a certain degree of 
satisfaction by some very exalted personages. The story goes 
that shrewd Miss Ludmilla Assing, on applying direct to King 
William I. to withdraw the interdict on her first two volumes, 
enclosed a page or two of contents not very flattering to his 
predecessor on the throne ; and it is believed that the sight of 
these sheets had very much to do with the royal act of gene- 
rosity. Of course, Miss Ludmilla took care not to tell his 
majesty that his own lineaments were to be sketched in sub- 
sequent volumes; and great, therefore, was the indignation 
when these made their appearance. Varnhagen is severe upon 
Frederick William IV., his indecision and his follies, and pre- 
sents him throughout as what he really proved to be after- 
wards, namely, a man with a taint of insanity in his blood. 
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But he is still more merciless. in judging the heir-apparent to 
the throne, the least of whose faults he states to be hypocrisy 
and cowardice. This. is hard upon the ruler of one of the 
greatest military nations in the world; but it is harder still to 
be accused, as he is, of being despised and scorned by his own 
wife and children. The Yagebiicher contain in plain words 
a story which has often been rumoured at Berlin, but never 
before been printed, to the effect that, after the Prince of 
Prussia had been driven into exile, his royal consort tried to 
throw him overboard entirely, so as to become regent of the 
kingdom in the name of her son,—husband of our Princess 
Victoria,—in the expected event of the abdication of Frederick 
William IV. “ The princess,” writes Varnhagen, “succeeded by 
means of intrigue in gaining over Prince Charles of Prussia— 
next brother of her royal consort, and husband, besides, of her 
own sister—to her cause; but as soon as the latter opened his 
eyes to the whole of her plans, he withdrew instantly.” 
Numerous entries in the sixth volume of the Diary seem 
to prove conclusively that, from the beginning of the year 1849 
up to the final abdication of the king, and the nomination of 
the Prince of Prussia to the regency, there was one continuous 
struggle for power between the two brothers. The leading 
men of the army and bureaucracy no sooner saw themselves 
again in their old positions, than they commenced rallying, in 
more or less open manner, around the heir-apparent, believing 
him to be possessed of more force of character than his royal 
brother, and better able to prevent the return of a revolutionary 
crisis. It was but natural that the king should see this move- 
ment with the greatest dissatisfaction; and weak, narrow- 
minded, and excitable, as his majesty always was, he took no 
means whatever to hide his suspicions, but treated his brother 
asan open enemy. This led to the most painful scenes. On 
one occasion there was a meeting, in which his majesty, ad- 
dressing the heir-apparent, made use of strong Billingsgate 
language (arge Schimpfworte). The prince stood it quietly for 
a while, but this serving only to increase the flood of impre- 
cations, he retorted in an angry manner, “telling the king 
things which he had never heard before from the lips of his 
brother. His majesty then became quite silent and humiliated.” 
The diarist here seems to allude to a tale, often told in Prussia 
during the revolutionary period, to the effect that King Fre- 
derick William in early life killed one of his brothers in a fit of 
anger. Old inhabitants of Berlin not unfrequently point out. 
the church, in the western part of the town, near the Linden, 
in the vault of which the murdered little prince is said to be 
buried; while others. go: so far as to mention every name and 
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circumstance connected with this mysterious tale of crime. It 
is an undisputed fact that, during the whole of his life, the 
king was affected with visible qualms of conscience, which led 
him to shun the society of men for whole days together, and 
which ended in profound melancholy and ultimate madness. It 
is a doubtful point, however, whether the real cause of all this 
misery of mind and body may not be sought as much in the 
matter spoken of in Dr. Hufeland’s certificate, alluded to above, 
as in the supposed facts of “the skeleton in the house of 
Hohenzollern.” 

To make his brother unpopular, the king, in 1849, nomi- 
nated him to the command of the army in Baden and the 
Palatinate, ordered to suppress the insurrection in these coun- 
tries, and to restore the Grand Duke to the throne. The 
necessary civil war, his majesty calculated, would produce a 
greater hatred than ever against the prince among the middle 
classes, and lead his name to be regarded with horror. This 
was what indeed took place; but, on the other side, a conse- 
quence not foreseen by the king, happened simultaneously, 
namely, an increasing favour of the heir-apparent with the 
military, or old aristocratic party. The Prince of Prussia, 
in reality, proved himself a most wretched commander-in- 
chief; but being fortunate enough to have about ten times as 
many regular soldiers under his orders as the enemy, he was 
able to send news of brilliant victories home to Berlin, and 
permitted laurels without end to encircle his bewildered brow. 
This created new and intense satisfaction in the king, whose 
anger often showed itself in a ludicrous manner. At a festi- 
val in Berlin, in honour of the Baden victories, the bust of 
the prince alone was placed on a pedestal, while that of his 
majesty was nowhere to be seen. Frederick William, says 
Varnhagen, read the account in a newspaper, and thereupon 
became so excited as to spit on the poor journal; after which 
he threw it on the floor as if infected, and began to run up 
and down the room like a wild animal in a cage. The king’s 
mind was evidently verging towards madness at this period of 
his life ; and there seems little doubt, according to the reports 
of Varnhagen, that the conduct of his near and dear relations 
considerably accelerated the crisis. Some of the ministers 
were vpenly, and others secretly, in the interest of the Prince 
of Prussia, and their opposition not unfrequently incited his 
majesty into anger approaching to fury. One day, the presi- 
dent of the ministry, Count Brandenburg, —an illegitimate 
offspring of the former monarch, — on having a royal order 
communicated to him, quietly remarked that it was good for 
nothing until it had been approved by the prince; and this 
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having been told to the king, he was once more, as the diarist 
expresses it, “ beside himself with rage.” Count Brandenburg, 
on his next appearance at court, was bitterly upbraided for his 
want of loyalty; the full weight of the kingly dissatisfaction, 
however, fell not upon him, but on the innocent head of mild 
Herr von Patow, the minister of finance, who happened to drop 
into the royal presence at the wrong moment. The meeting 
is described as a “brutal scene,” during which his majesty 
“screamed,” and his poor minister screamed too; and from 
the fragmentary notes of the Diary the impression is left that 
the unhappy chancellor of the exchequer got a thorough good 
kicking on the spot. Even Herr von Manteuffel, deeply inured 
to ministerial martyrdom, when he heard of the affair, ex- 
pressed his belief that his majesty had “ gone a little too far.” 
It is known that, at certain times, King Frederick William IV. 
used to wear hobnailed boots; and perhaps the sympathising 
Manteuffel remembered this at the moment. 

Varnhagen von Ense’s memoirs, as a whole, seem to prove 
very clearly one great fact, which is, that the old bureaucratic 
state of Prussia, moulded by Frederick II., and improved, on 
the Russian model, by Frederick William IIL., is fast approach- 
ing dissolution. The anarchy which set in at Berlin after the 
insurrection of 1848, and which, to judge from the Tage- 
biicher, continued, more or less, till the end of 1849, suffi- 
ciently demonstrates the complete breaking-up of the old ma- 
chinery of government, which all the tinkering of sovereign 
and ministers was not able to make good again. Poor Frede- 
rick William IV. expressed this in his own inarticulate way, by 
kicking his head officials; but he states it still more clearly in 
a number of letters to Bettina von Arnim, of which Varnhagen 
gives short abstracts. His majesty confesses that the rudder 
of the vessel of state has slipped from his hands; he cannot 
explain to himself, nor to “the Child,” how it has happened, 
but he expresses frequent hopes of being soon again king as 
of old; summing up his political wisdom in an often-repeated 
phrase, “Gegen Demokraten helfen nur Soldaten” — soldiers 
are the best remedy against democracy. Yet the soldiers them- 
selves refused obedience more than once ; held meetings of their 
own, notwithstanding the rigorous prohibition of their officers ; 
and evinced exactly the same spirit as the lower class of civil 
employés, who, during the elections to the national representa- 
tion, voted almost in a body against the government of the day. 
Frederick William’s mind was too deeply imbued with medi- 
eval dreams to comprehend the secret of the sudden collapse 
of the whole political system; but Varnhagen states it with 
sufficient clearness on more than one occasion. The bureau- 
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cratic and military government of Frederick II. received its 
death-blow, there is no doubt, on the day that education was 
made compulsory in Prussia ; and nothing whatever could pre- 
vent the fall of the old despotism from the moment that every 
man, woman, and child was possessed of the keys of all know- 
ledge, able to read the daily newspaper, and to apply the 
principles of political economy. In reality, the old military 
bureaucracy had lost its sting in Prussia long before the year 
1848; yet it still existed nominally, and the machine kept on 
working. The sanguinary days of March overthrew the fabric 
on a sudden; and then the singular spectacle presented itself 
of a people perfectly fit for, but not accustomed to, self-govern- 
ment. Ignorant of the very forms of constitutional rule, with 
no leaders to guide it, and even without strong opponents, who 
might have done duty as instructors, as sheep-dogs to keep 
the herd from straying, the Prussian people for a long time 
swayed to and fro on its political course, leaving hope in the 
breasts of many of the ancient men that their time would 
come again. That this was impossible, Varnhagen’s notes 
clearly prove, although they do not go further than the end of 
1849. We are shown how, at the merest touch of an insurrec- 
tion, the old edifice of government crumbles into dust ; how it 
is built up again, by the force of dead habit more than by the 
hand of intelligent labour, but how it stands there hollow and 
useless, and clearly unable to oppose the shock of another rising 
tide. It is true that the diarist who presents this picture con- 
centrates his attention, to a great extent, on the vibration in 
the topmost story of the edifice, scrutinising the doings of the 
sovereign and his ministers more than the action of the state in 
general, and expressing his opinion, that under a “strong king” 
things might have been very different. To deny this proposi- 
tion is impossible ; but it seems totally useless to enter into 
such speculations, and to pass from the history of events into 
the realms of the great Might-have-been. The fact then re- 
mains, that under the kings of the house of Hohenzollern, of 
the kind sketched in the Yagebiicher, military or bureaucratic 
despotism must come to an end, and, in a certain sense, has 
come to an end already. Varnhagen sums up the character of 
Frederick William IV. by styling him the Prussian Hamlet. 
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Arr. VIIL—MR. HENRY TAYLOR’S NEW DRAMA. 


St. Clement's Eve: a Play. By Henry Taylor, author of “ Philip 
von Artevelde.” Chapman and Hall, 1862. 


WE ought to have reviewed this poem in our last Number, and 
at one time had intended to do so, but were withheld by the 
consideration, that we had nothing to say regarding it that was 
not eulogistic, and that unmixed eulogy, however sincere and 
well deserved, is dull writing, and duller reading. But S¢. 
Clement's Eve is far too meritorious a production to be passed 
over without notice; and hitherto it has not received that 
attention from critics which its very unusual excellences ought 
to have secured. It will never attain the popularity of Phalip 
von Artevelde, for it has no salient character of surpassing in- 
terest and matchless grandeur like his, nor are the events of 
which it treats at all parallel in importance or attractiveness. 
It is, too, both shorter and slighter in texture ; and compared 
even with the author’s second drama, Edwin the Fair, it lacks 
both variety and stir. But it is far more free from defects and 
weak places than either; it bears the impress of a purer taste, 
more finished skill, and a mellower and maturer mind. The 
workmanship, too, seems to us absolutely faultless, and such as 
only a lifetime of conscientious and fastidious labour could have 
achieved. It bespeaks an artist who has never, even in mo- 
ments of fatigue and relaxed exertien, allowed any slipshod or 
slovenly composition to pass from his pen. The mingled dignity 
and sweetness of the diction bespeak a student who has drank 
deep at the rich fountains of our earlier and nobler writers, and 
the harmony of the verse is almost monotonously perfect. The 
tone of sentiment and morals which pervades the poem is 
throughout pure and noble, though very simple; there are no 
perplexing questionings, no subtle problems either of feeling or 
of thought; the passions dealt with are those of ordinary men 
in rude and violent ages; and the story derives its chief in- 
terest from that sad and touching conflict between woman’s 
virtue and woman’s love which is of all times, and which, though 
ever recurring, is ever new. 

The subject seems to us meagre and ill-chosen. The scene 
is laid in the reign of Charles VI. of France, at the early part 
of the fifteenth century, when the country was torn and devas- 
tated by the quarrels and private wars of the two great princes 
of the land, the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy ; the one the 
brother, and the other the cousin, of the king. The monarch 
himself, eminently amiable, well-intentioned, afd beloved, was 
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powerless to restrain his nobles or protect his people, in con- 
sequence of the frequent attacks of insanity to which he was 
subject, and which neither physicians nor exorcists had been 
able to cure. A terrible picture of the state of the unhappy 
country under such a régime is drawn by a Hermit, who is 
introduced at the council-board during one of the lucid inter- 
vals enjoyed by the king, to deliver a message with which he 
says that God had charged him. The rough and fierce Duke 
of Burgundy bids him beware of giving offence. The Hermit 
replies: 
‘© What God commands, 

How smacks it of offence? But dire offence 

There were if fear of man should choke God’s word. 

I heard and saw, and I am here to speak. 

Nigh forty days I sped from town to town, 

Hamlet to hamlet, and from grange to grange, 

And wheresoe’er I set my foot, behold ! 

The foot of war had been before, and there 

Did nothing grow ; and in the fruitless fields, 

Whence ruffian hands had snatched the beasts of draught, 

Women and children to the plough were yoked. 

The very sheep had learned the ways of war, 

And soon as from the citadel rang out 

The larum-peal, flocked to the city gates. 

And tilth was none by day, for none durst forth ; 

But, wronging the night season, which God gave 

To minister sweet forgetfulness and rest, 

Was labour and a spur. I journeyed on, 

And near a burning village in a wood 

Were huddled, ’neath a drift of blood-stained snow, 

The houseless villagers. I journeyed on, 

And as I passed a convent, at the gate 

Were famished peasants, hustling each the other, 

Half-fed by famished nuns. I journeyed on, 

And ’twixt a hamlet and a church the road 

Was black with biers, for famine-fever raged. 

I journeyed on: a trumpet’s brazen clang 

Died in the distance ; at my side I heard 

A child’s weak wail, that on its mother’s breast 

Drooped its thin face and died ;—then pealed to Heaven 

The mother’s funeral cry, ‘My child is dead 

For lack of food ; he hungered unto death. 

A soldier ate his food, and what was left 

He trampled in the mire. My child is dead ! 

Hear me, O God! a soldier killed my child ! 

See to that soldier’s quittance—blood for blood ! 

Visit him, God, with thy divine revenge !’ 

The woman ceased ; but voices in the air, 

Yea, and in me, a thousand voices cried, 

‘ Visit him, God, with thy divine revenge !’ 

Then they too ceased, and sterner still the voice, 

Slow and sepulchral, that the word took up : 

‘Him, God, but not him only, nor him most ; 

Look Thou to them that breed the men of blood, 
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That breed and feed the murderers of the realm. 
Look thou to them that, hither and thither tost 
Between their quarrels and their pleasures, laugh 
At torments that they taste not ; bid them learn 
That there are torments terribler than these, 
Whereof it is thy will that they shall taste, 

So they repent not, in the belly of Hell!’ ” 


The most moving scenes and incidents of the story arise out 
of the rescue, by the chivalrous, cultivated, and seductive Duke 
of Orleans, from outrage and abduction of a young novice 
named Jolande, who was residing in the Convent of the Celes- 
tins, which the duke himself had founded. A mutual affection 
springs up between the duke and his protégée, and he has 
several interviews with her in the convent,—she knowing him 
only as a knight who had befriended and saved her. In one of 
these he avows his love, and the scene which ensues seems to 
us exquisitely natural and touching. 


¢ THE DUKE. 
Oh, Iolande ! 
I love you,—yet to say so is a sin ; 
And such a sin as only such a love 
And veriest inebriety of heart 
Can palliate or excuse. An earthly bond, 
Earthly, as it was woven of earthly aims 
By earthly hands, when I was but a child, 
Yet sacred, as it binds me to a wife,— 
This earthly-sacred bond forbids my soul 
To seek the holier and the heavenlier peace 
It might have found with you. 
IOLANDE. 
Go back! go back ! 
I knew not you were married ; back to your wife. 
Leave me—forget me—God will give me strength ; 
There yet is time, for I am innocent still, 
And I was happy yesterday. Go back.— 
Is your wife good ? 
DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

Yes, she is gentle, pure, 

Most loving, and much injured. 


IOLANDE. 
Oh, go back, 


And never wrong her more; and never more 
Say you love me. 
THE DUKE. 
And yet in loving you, 
I love my wife not less, and virtue more. 
* * * * 


IOLANDE. 
Home to your wife, go home ; 
Your heart betrays itself and truth and me. 
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You know not love, speaking of love for two. 
I knew not love till now, and love and shame 
Have flung themselves upon me both at once. 
One will be with me till my death, I know ; 
The other not an hour. Oh, brave and true 
And loyal as you are, from deadly wrong 

You rescued me, now rescue me from shame ; 
For shame it is to hear you speak of love, 
And shame it is to answer you with tears 
That seem like softness ; but my trust is this, 
That in myself I trust not, nor in you,— 
Save only if you trust yourself no more, 

And fly from sin.” 


It had been resolved, as a last hope of redeeming the king 
from the thraldom of those evil spirits who were supposed to 
cause his malady, to try the efficacy of a famous relic, the tears 
of St. Mary Magdalene sprinkled on the forehead of the maniac 
by a spotless maiden, “ whom no sin nor thought of sin had 
violated.” Iolande, whose purity and spiritual enthusiasm had 
won her the respect of all, was fixed upon for this task; and 
she, full of holy aspiration, and conscious of no wrong, deemed 
she might undertake it, and by prayer and religious preparation 
laboured to fit herself for the signal privilege. But the spell 
failed—the king became madder than ever; and both Iolande 
herself and her ghostly adviser, Robert the Hermit, attributed 
the failure to the influence of an earthly passion, which had 
stained and dimmed the purity of her soul. She is in despair ; 
and the Duke of Orleans endeavours to comfort and reassure 
her, and declares that now in her sorrow he cannot bear to 
leave her. 

** T could have borne— 
I thought I could have borne—to lose thee, love, 
Caught in a blaze of triumph and of joy 


That snatched thee from my sight ; but as thou art, 
Nor Earth nor Hell shall part us. 


IOLANDE. 
Earth and Hell! 

It is for Heaven to part us. Earth and Hell 
Are closing round and pressing in upon us, 
That neither may escape the other’s snare. 
My strength has left me. .I am fallen, fallen ! 
And know myself no more as once I was, 
A free and fearless ranger of the skies, 
Bathing in sunshine and in rainbow lights, 
And dreaming things divine. Earth hath me now; 
My spirit is in chains ; and if I dream, 
*Tis of a darkness blacker than Earth knows, 
And ofa bitterer bondage. 


DUKE OF ORLEANS. 
Look not back ; 
"Tis that way darkness lies. God’s will it, was 
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That thou shouldst faithfully strive, yet strive in vain, 
To bring the afflicted succour. That is past... . 
Come forth then from the past ; come bravely forth, 
And bid it get behind thee. We will fly 

To fields where Nature consecrates the joys 

Of liberty and love. With thee to rove 

Through field and pathless forest, or to lie 

By sunlit fountain or by garrulous brook, 

And pour love’s hoarded treasures in thy lap, 

Bright as the fountain, endless as the stream, 

Wild as the forest glades,—oh, what were this 

But to foretaste the joys of Paradise, 

And by a sweet obliviousness forget 

That Earth hath unblest hours and dim abodes, 
Where Pain and Sorrow dwell. 


IOLANDE. 
Alas ! alas! 

*T were to forget there is a God in Heaven. 
Prince, I have told thee I am weak through grief ; 
Weak, through the overthrow of faith and hope ; 
Weak, through the triumph of malignant powers ; 
And weak,—through what beside I will not say. 
And here I stand before thee, a poor child, 
Unutterably wretched and abased, 
But knowing there is yet a further fall. 
Oh, spare me! save me! make me not a prey ! 
For I am wounded almost unto death, 
And cannot fly. 


DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

Enough, oh, Iolande! 
Thy spirit in its weakest hour is strong, 
And rules us both ; and where thy spirit rules 
Is sanctity supreme ; and Passion’s self 
Is in thy presence purified and purged 
From earthly stain, and ministers to grace. 
No word nor wish shall henceforth violate 
That sacred precinct.” 


The drama is interspersed with lighter characters and gayer 
scenes, which are full of taste and playfulness, and relieve the 
gravity of the deeper portions. Such are Flos and her dream, 
the advice of the duke’s jester to a gay gallant of the duke’s 
court, and a short madrigal by the duke’s minstrel. But we 
are in no mood to quote these now. Mr. Taylor is evidently 
in the full zenith of his powers ; and we can only hope that his 
next choice may fall upon a richer subject and more modern 
times. 
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Art. IX.—SCIENCE, NESCIENCE, AND FAITH. 


First Principles. By Herbert Spencer, Author of “Social Statics,” 
“The Principles of Psychology,” &c. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1862. 


Modern Philosophy; or, a Treatise on Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy from the Fourteenth Century to the French Revolu- 
tion ; witha Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. 
Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. London: Griffin, Bobn, and 
Co. 1862. 


Ir we intended to review either of these books, we should not 
name them both. Each of them has a scope too vast for the 
span of our critical measurement. The Reviewer's steps are 
short and few, and would soon be lost in Mr. Maurice's five 
centuries of Metaphysics; still more in following Mr. Spencer's 
genesis of the universe from chaos to the Crimean war. In the 
historical work, suffice it to say, the student will find a faithful 
guide to the deeper literature and life of modern Europe; 
copious in knowledge, catholic in judgment, genial in spirit ; be- 
trayed, perhaps, here and there into some waywardness and dis- 
proportion by an impatience of psychology, and a distrust of all 
“ human notions” that have become systematic and exact; but 
essentially true to the genius of great representative writers even 
in the most opposite times. In the speculative book of “ First 
Principles,’ we have a kind of prose Lucretius; an attempt 
to show, both by inductive generalisation from admitted laws, 
and by @ priort inference from the ideas of Matter and Force, 
how the Kosmos, natural and human, has evolved itself, and, 
on the assumption of a homogeneous nebular stuff to begin 
with, must have become what we find it to be. To those who 
are versed in scientific literature, the mere statement of the 
thesis will characterise the work. Enterprises of so bold a 
sweep recommend themselves only to minds that have un- 
bounded confidence in logical architecture, and can venture, 
with a few well-shaped abstractions at the base, to build and 
arch to any height. They are uncongenial with the cautious 
temper of the practised observer: and differ in their vastness 
and vagueness from those special vaticinations in which, more 
by glance than by experiment, a Newton, an Oken, or a Goethe 
may decipher the style of nature. They are neither the per- 
ceptive readings of a genius intimate with the world, nor a 
bond fide generalisation taking up into itself without fear or 
favour all the threads of ascertained order; but a framework 
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of hypothesis, constructed from the metaphysical terms in 
which science is obliged to speak, and filled-in ad libitum with 
such picked phenomena from every field as may symmetrically 
fit. In such a scheme, the masses of fact presented, though 
occupying the main area, are of subordinate moment to the 
lines of thought : and Mr. Spencer himself, we are convinced, 
would have attained no trust in his Kosmogony, had he not, 
in the true spirit of a logical enthusiast, felt his footing sure 
on his @ priort ground. But for this, the enormous dispro- 
portion (oppressive enough even on Mr. Darwin’s limited field 
—the mere “Origin of Species”) between the weight of the 
conclusion and the tenuity of the induction must have over- 
powered him ; and he must have doubted the use of dressing- 
up a few score of plausible appearances with a whole universe 
of phenomena out of the reckoning altogether. For our own 
part, we must confess that this new book of Genesis appears 
to us no more credible than the old. While its doctrine is too 
big for physical proof, it is of the wrong kind for metaphysical. 
We should as soon think of giving an @ priori receipt for a 
pudding, as for a solar system or a jelly-fish. If mere intellect- 
ual force could conquer an intrinsically unmanageable task, it 
would yield to the prowess of our author. With the resources 
of a scientific culture he unites a severe logical habit, an ori- 
ginality of combination, and a precision of expository method, 
to which no reader can be insensible; and which want no- 
thing but a securer set of first principles to justify the some- 
what positive tone of self-reliance characteristic of him, as of 
most system-building intellects. 

Passing by, however, the substantive matter of both Mr. 
Maurice’s history and Mr. Spencer’s Kosmogony, we fix atten- 
tion on a single fundamental problem, which has a pervading 
influence on both. works, and receives from them contradictory 
answers. What is the highest legitimate object of Reason in 
man? Is he precluded from passing beyond the finite order 
of “coexistences and successions,” which Science scrutinizes 
and defines? or, is he capable of apprehending the Infinite 
Cause behind, of which Religion speaks? Mr. Maurice not only 
believes that knowledge of Divine Reality is possible, and is 
given, but looks upon the whole course of human history and 
thought as its witness and illustration. Mr. Spencer not only 
rejects as failures all attempts hitherto to cross the confines of 
phenomena, but undertakes to prove that the human mind 
has no organ for cognizance of the Supreme Cause: so that 
Religion resolves itself into the acknowledgment of an inscru- 
table background, in front of which all the luminous shapes 


of knowledge have their play. While the one writer sees in 
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the working of devout wonder and the sense of an eternal 
living thought the mainspring of all intellectual search, the 
other deplores the darkening influence of sacred ideas upon 
the human understanding, and opposes Science to Religion as 
the known to the unknown—the perceptions of day-light to 
the dreams of night. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Spencer represents, in this 
doctrine, the prevailing sentiment of living scientific men, and 
the tendency which for some time to come will gain force 
against all resistance. It is a necessary price which we must 
pay in reéstablishing the distinction and just relation between 
the sphere of phenomena and that out of which phenomena 
come ; between also the faculties in us which apprehend the 
one, and those which are organs for the other. We have not 
yet escaped a period, coextensive with the history of Chris- 
tianity, during which, from blindness to this distinction, re- 
ligion has identified itself with interpretations of nature now 
known to be false; and it must suffer the reaction against a 
discredited prophet unable to make good his word. Compare 
the picture of the universe in the imagination of a Herschel, 
a Lyell, a Darwin, with the same scene as disposed in the 
thought of Isaiah, of Paul, of Chrysostom : look at the celestial 
architecture of the Apocalypse, and then at what the telescope 
reveals: think what is implied in the mere conception of a 
“Solar system,” and the changed classification from “ Heaven 
and Earth” to “Suns and Planets:” remember that with the 
disappearance of the supernal halls from the sky, and of the 
abyss with its infernal chains from the subterraneous strata, a 
host of inhabitants are dislodged, and fallen angels and im- 
prisoned spirits and tormenting fiends lose themselves in the 
cold void: and can you wonder that, on the one hand, Augus- 
tine would hear nothing of antipodes, or Rome of the Copernican 
idea, or the Dean of York of the geological; or, on the other, that 
those who had dissolved the fictitious palace of the Most High 
should suppose they had discovered a mere darkness or a blank 
within? The modern redistribution of the kosmical bodies 
in space undeniably involves a total break-up of conceptions 
previously guaranteed by sacred- authority. So, too, with re- 
gard to the origin of the universe in time. What has become 
of the date which many of us learned at school: “B.c. 4004, 
Creation of the world”? Limit the term “world” as you will, 
suppose it to say nothing but of this planet; still, with what 
amazement must we now look back on the practice of entering 
its birth in the annual register, like the battles and budgets 
and debates that make up a Times New-Year's Day retro- 
spect! Into what magnitude has that “ chief event of a year” 
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opened before us! Walking through a geological museum, and 
estimating its intervals by what unit of time we please, we not 
only discover the “Creation of the world,”—like a Chancery suit, 
—to be “rather a process than an event,” but are constrained 
to give it an asymptote for its measure, arriving at our own 
position from out of an indeterminate immensity. Instead of 
being the flash of a moment, or a week, from which the great 
periods of national vicissitude on the world may be sharply 
reckoned, it breaks into indefinite duration, and they shrink 
into a point. Yet they, too, have rebelled against the limits 
we had allowed them; and human history, while dwarfed by 
physical, asks, with every new discovery, for larger room and 
more numerous centuries in our imagination. After every 
allowance for uncertainty in the earliest vestiges of humanity, 
the concurrent evidence of Egyptian archeology, of the laws 
and affinities of language, of comparative religion, and of the 
stone implements, if not more positive remains of man, found 
in not the most recent deposits, must be held to imply an in- 
definitely more remote beginning and more gradual develop- 
ment of our race upon the earth than we had been taught to 
believe. 

The alteration thus introduced into our modes of conception 
is the same throughout. Larger space, longer time, slower 
movement, finer gradation, than we had dreamed of, have 
every where to be admitted. Among objects, nothing isolated; 
in events, nothing sudden; a web of infinitely extended re- 
lations, in which this is part of the same mesh with that; a 
history of infinitely divisible changes, in which to-day is born 
of yesterday, and the shifting shadows glide and never leap ; 
—these are the new aspects under which modern knowledge 
presents the system of the world. And though it still leaves 
vast lacune where, if you insist on it, you may find room for 
things unique and lonely, and starts of existence per saltwm ; 
yet, as these gaps are being steadily filled in, and look just like 
older chasms where similar fancies lie in ruin and now visibly 
grassed over, there arises an increasing presumption against 
exceptional crises of surprise. Hence, on the whole, we are 
passing over to the idea of evolution, rather than creation ; 
of a creeping upwards, little by little, in place of a leap out 
of nothing; of the lower type of phenomenon preceding the 
higher, and the better coming out of the worse. Nor can any 
well-informed man seriously doubt that in this idea the order 
of genesis is more truly represented, than in that which it 
replaces. 

What is the meaning, what especially the religious bearing, 
of this change? It is essentially an assertion of neglected rights 
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on the part of Nature;—that sphere of unconscious growth, 
which has always been recognised as copresent with Man and 
God, the beings of conscious thought and power ; but has not 
always received the attention due to an immeasurable empire 
and an everlasting law. Christianity in particular was, from 
its very essence, so absorbed with the immediate relation 
between Man and God, as to look upon the universe as the 
mere theatre of their alienation and reunion,—the visible stage 
of a moral drama,—the scene built up, above, below, for 
the solemn tragedy of human probation and Divine Justice, 
and reflecting in its lights and glooms the changing phases of 
the plot. It was but the tabernacle raised for the abode of 
spiritual beings,—the heavens “a tent” for the Eternal “to 
dwell in,”—the earth a hospice for the Mortal to lodge in; 
sprung from the fiat of yesterday, dissolved by that of to- 
morrow, and meanwhile pliant alike to the steady purpose or 
the sudden occasions of the Almighty Will. However true 
and needful was this claim of transcendent reality for Moral 
relations and living Minds, it doubtless made too little of the 
kosmical system, usurped its rights and misconceived its 
ways; and scarcely left any adequate interest attaching to 
the patient scrutiny of its facts and laws. For such tranquil 
pursuits we need an absence of passionate problems and the 
presence of a durable world: and we cannot imagine in a 
Tertullian the researches of an Aristotle, or transfer to a 
Carlstadt the reasonings of a Galileo. At last, however, in 
reaction from the exclusive ascendency of the Christian idea, 
Nature resumes her place—it may be, more than her place ; 
shows her uniformities spreading every where through space 
and time; pushes her claims far up into the being of man 
himself; and requires us to think again what it is that irre- 
movably belongs to God. 

The answer to this question appears to us simple: Science 
discloses the Method of the world, but not its cause; Religion, 
its Cause, but not its method: and there is no conflict between 
them, except when either forgets its ignorance of what the 
other alone can know. 

When, for instance, the old book of Genesis announces God 
as the Cause of all, it speaks the language of pure Religion, 
which cannot be traversed or met, except behind the field of 
mere phenomena. When it relates that it took six days to 
make the universe, and recounts what was done on each ; how, 
first, Day and Night, then Heaven and Earth, then Land and 
Sea, were parted from each other ; how, between the creation 
of vegetable and animal life, the greater and lesser lights were 
set aloft; how the water and the air were peopled before the 
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solid ground, and man came last of all to rule the other tribes 
and live upon the fruits of the field ;—in all this, it essays the 
language of Science, and is open to correction from every fresh 
reading of the order and method of the world. And so, when 
the modern book of Genesis wants years by the million for 
every day of that Creation-week ; when it deals with spaces 
in which ten thousand of those “firmaments” would be lost ; 
when it alters all the elements and transposes all the order, 
and distributes to be done for ever what had been gathered up 
to be despatched at once ; when it substitutes a perpetuity of 
birth and death in things for an outburst of creative labour 
succeeded by eternal rest ;—in all this, it also speaks what 
Science has a right to say, though it compels all the prophets 
to retract and apostles to sit still and learn. But if, on the 
strength of this right, it goes on to say, “ these ways of nature 
are all in all, and behind them there is nought for man to 
apprehend,” it usurps a function not its own, and affirms that 
which lies not less beyond its competency than was the New- 
tonian astronomy beyond that of the Hebrew kosmogonist. No 
discoveries of method touch the question of causation. Whether 
the way of procedure be this or be that, be such as we now 
think, or such as once was fancied, or such other as may here- 
after be conceived, is indifferent to the background of Reality, 
which throws the procedure forth. As religion has no voice 
about the order of phenomena, conversely, the order of pheno- 
mena has nothing to say about religion : they sit perfectly clear 
of each other: nor is any delusion more absolute than the 
notion that the one can ever contradict the other. Causality, 
with which alone religion in this relation has to do, is not 
amenable to the same faculties that take cognizance of method, 
—those by which we perceive, compare, arrange: it cannot be 
heard, smelt, or seen: no lens can fetch it into view ; no gene- 
ralisation reach further than its effects; no classification grasp 
more than its outward expressions. It is no object of sense ; 
or of inference from any combination of the data of sense: and 
a merely observing, sifting, discriminating mind, however keen 
its perceptions, however delicate its feeling of resemblance and 
difference, could never come across it. It may—nay must—be 
thought: it may be named: but it is added on by the intellect 
to the experiences of perception; not drawn by the intellect out 
ofthem. It is by an inner necessity of Reason that we refer 
all phenomena, single or grouped, disposed into this picture or 
into that, scattered in negligence, or reduced by induction, to 
an originating Power: and precisely at this point it is, where 
Science has already come to an end, that Religion begins, and 
undertakes to speak of that which remains when the account 
of phenomena is closed. 
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Seeing, then, that the two spheres have no contact, or con- 
tact only at a point, it is not less futile to imagine atheistical 
encroachment from physical knowledge than to be afraid lest 
the tangent should cut a slice out of the circle. The more we 
discover, the more phenomena will there be crying out for their 
Cause. Is their field widened every way? so much the more 
august must his universal presence be. Is their succession im- 
measurably older? so much the sublimer what we conceive of 
his duration. Is their symmetry more exact and their cycle 
more determinable ? so much the surer the order of his thought. 
Is the method of their issue, not by paroxysms of omnipotence, 
but by perpetual flow of power stealing to the roots of things? 
then does the Genesis cease to be historical, and we are at it 
ourselves ; and may read it no longer in the preterite, but in 
the progressive tense ; saying not that once he did create, but 
that now and always he 7s creating the heavens and the earth. 
If the Theist was ever right, according to the measure of his 
day, assuredly nothing has been found out to put him in the 
wrong. If the poor little universe that overarched the tents of 
Abram, and had been there only for a few generations, made its 
claim felt to be of origin Divine, it certainly has not forfeited 
that claim by prefixing to its age the reaches of geologic time, 
deepening around it the heaven of Newton, and suspending 
itself in the balances of Clairaut. 

‘But was the Theist ever right? it may be asked. Grant- 
ing that science makes his case no worse, and can never acquire 
a title to contradict him, still we may inquire what, intrinsi- 
cally, 7s his case? What can we say, and on what warrant, 
respecting that invisible sphere of Power behind phenomena ? 

That something may be truly said about the Cause of things 
has been rarely questioned, since the New Academy ceased to 
parade its doctrine of universal nescience. Men have spoken 
in terms different enough: but, far from saying “we cannot 
tell,” have variously affirmed, (1) Nature has a Divine Author ; 
(2) Nature has no Divine Author; (3) Nature is Divine, and 
its own Author: and these several doctrines have been dis- 
cussed upon common principles and on objective grounds, in 
perfect assurance that somehow or other the controversy was 
rationally terminable, and truth attainable. If there was any 
thing on which, in this matter, Theist, Atheist, Pantheist de- 
monstrably agreed, it was surely this,—that the problem on 
which they all engaged was amenable to thought, and might 
be solved. Else, why plunge into it, and pronounce upon it? 
Without the assumption that knowledge is possible, the very 
attitude of quest is impossible. Yet Mr. Spencer, analysing 
the doctrines of these three men, and discharging all their 
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mutual discordances, finds them all concur in this,—that the 
object of their search is hopelessly out of reach, in a darkness 
beyond the limits of thought itscif. It is a bold feat of eclec- 
ticism to sift out any common “soul of truth” at all from the 
two contradictory propositions of Theist and Atheist: but to 
make it consist in precisely what each, by its very existence, 
excludes,—to draw a declaration of nescience from two positive 
professions of knowledge, implies an almost Hegelian dexterity 
of logical cross-examination. We must say it seems to us a bur- 
lesque application of the questionable maxim,—every human 
belief has a “soul of truth,’—to take up not only inconsistent 
opinions, but positions of which one must be true and the other 
false, and by pretending to dissolve their variances, precipitate 
the residuary “soul.” The process cannot be soundly carried 
through. Between “ Yes” and “ No” there is nothing common. 
If you discharge their differences, one of them disappears. If 
yousave any thing from both, the falsehood and contrariety are 
uneliminated still. You may choose, but cannot compromise, 
between them: and if there be a delusive shew of some joint 
element, it can only be gained through sophistical manipula- 
tion of the propositions, inserting by implication what is re- 
quired to be got out again by explication. We could allow 
something to our author’s argument, if he turned it round and 
rested it on the real dissidence, instead of the pretended con- 
cord, of ontological beliefs; if, with Bossuet in his Variations 
of Protestants, he said, ‘the truth is in none of you; for truth 
is one; and you are all at sixes and sevens, and have not a 
shred of unity to show.’ But to bring into court three differ- 
ing men, each sure that he knows, and tell them, ‘the truth 
is in all of you; for you all mean to say, that you are quite in 
the dark,’ is a strange combination of paradox and reproach. 
The position which is thus curiously gathered from the 
critique of opposite opinions,—viz. that the Supreme Cause is 
incognizable,—is not left, however, without support from more 
direct and positive reasoning. On this we must say a few 
words. The hardy old-fashioned Atheist used to say outright, 
‘There is no God,’ and forthwith to set his faculties and 
yours at work upon the problem, to get to the bottom of it. 
Of late,—thanks to Sir W. Hamilton,—we have fallen upon a 
more refined and idealized form of the same doctrine, a purely 
subjective atheism, which leaves with the Divine Reality per- 
mission to be, but withdraws from us the power te know; and 
says,—‘ Apprehensible by usthere isno God.’ The trial of the 
case is thus removed from the outer court of existence, where 
we seek the limits of real being, to the inner tribunal of psych- 
ology and logic, where we investigate the limits of human 
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reason. There is certainly a modest look in thus apparently 
contracting the problem within a narrower circle and bringing 
it home to the familiar seat of our self-knowledge: and it 
has a sound of meekness to say, ‘We pretend not to make 
our line the measure of things as they are; beyond its end 
there is the unfathomable still: only we find that it stops 
short of God; and if he be, it isin the abyss we cannot reach.’ 
Yet we greatly doubt whether the seeming simplification is 
not sophistical, and the humility a self-deception. The limits 
of thought are not in effect easier to determine than the limits 
of being: and the battles once fought on the field of Meta- 
physics are renewed, one by one, and fought over again on the 
field of Logic: nor have Locke and Kant, with their critique 
of faculty, closed a single question previously opened by the 
contemplation of existence. The haunting old realities, Space, 
Substance, Essence, Cause, are not got rid of by stopping in 
our own chamber and refusing to go forth among them: they 
reappear in their shadows on the floor and their reflections on 
the wall; and in the dress of @ priori thoughts awaken the 
same faith or scepticism which they had provoked on the field 
of necessary being. Suppose it, however, to be otherwise: 
suppose the cognitive limits accurately defined: suppose the 
line separating the possible light from the irremovable dark- 
ness incontrovertibly drawn. What then? in order to fall on 
the right side of the line, an object must comply with certain 
conditions: and conversely, before you exclude it, you must 
be able to deny those conditions. But how can you do this of 
an object quite unknown? by what right do'you prejudge a 
hidden reality, and so give or refuse it predicates as to assign 
its place? Is it not plain that, in declaring it absolutely in- 
scrutable, you assume it to be partially known? and that, like 
children in some blindfold game, you have taken a peep at 
it before letting it go into the dark and professing that you 
cannot see it at all? It is but the semblance of intellectual 
humility, which must thus presume a knowledge in order to 
disclaim it. 

The doctrine of religious nescience has been rendered so 
familiar by Mr. Mansel, as to belong to the common stock of 
contemporary thought, and to make any full exposition of its 
grounds unnecessary. It assumes that God, if acknowledged 
at all, must be entitled to the epithets “ Absolute” and “In- 
finite” on the one hand, and “Cause” on the other. Supposing 
this to be admitted, several contradictions arise between the 
parts of the admission ; and some positions to which thought 
is incompetent altogether. To be “Absolute,” for instance, 
means, to be out of all relations : to be “ Cause” means, to stand 
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related to an effect : and the same object cannot be both. Again, 
“Infinite” Being is unexclusive being, to which nothing can 
be added and no new predicate attached: “Causal” Being is 
transitive and productive, passing to conditions not occupied 
before, and adding to the stock of existence, or functions of 
existence, chargeable upon it. The epithets are therefore 
incompatible. Moreover, the very nature of Thought itself 
imprisons us within the circle of relative things: for it carries 
in it a necessary duality, and consists in marking off and dis- 
tinguishing,—object from subject, body from space, attribute 
from substance, prior from posterior, and individuals, classes, 
and qualities inter se. Apart from a field or term of com- 
parison, any-thing proposed for thought becomes no-thing, and 
only a vacancy remains: nor is the vacancy itself appreciable 
but by standing over against the self that looks into it. If 
then to think is, on the one hand, to note the confines of 
things, it can never pass beyond the finite: and if it is, on the 
other, to discriminate their contents and properties, it can 
never pass beyond the relative. The Absolute and Infinite 
cannot therefore present itself to the intellect at all. 

So the warrant for the doctrine of religious nescience is 
simply this: that God is “absolute ;” and we can know no- 
thing but the relative. 

Of one point, however, Mr. Spencer declares, we may be 
sure; and that, upon the highest guarantee,—the same @ priort 
necessity of thought which enforces the nescience itself,—viz. 
that the Absolute exists in reality, though denied to apprehen- 
sion. For, were it otherwise, there could be no relative ; rela- 
tivity itself being in its turn cognizable only by contrast with 
the non-relative, and forming a duality with it. Take away 
its antithetic term, and the relative, thrown into isolation, is 
set up as absolute, and disappears from thought. It is in- 
dispensable therefore to uphold the Absolute in existence, as 
condition of the relative sphere which constitutes our whole 
intellectual domain. Be it so: but, when saved on this plea,— 
to preserve the balance and interdependence of two co-rela- 
tives,—the “ Absolute” is absolute no more; it is reduced to a 
term of relation: it loses therefore its exile from thought: its 
disqualification is cancelled: and the alleged nescience is 
discharged. 

So, the same law of thought which warrants the existence, 
dissolves the inscrutableness, of the Absolute. 

What, after all, then is the amount of this terrible nescience, 
victoriously established by such a flourish of double-edged ab- 
stractions? Let not the dazzled observer be alarmed: with all 
their swift dexterities, these metaphysical whifflers draw no 
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blood: if they do more than beat the air, they cleave only 
ghostly foes that need no healing and are immortal. It all 
comes to this; that we cannot know God out of all relation, 
apart from his character, apart from his universe, apart from 
ourselves,—vacuum within, vacuum without, and no difference 
between them, but every where a sublime equivalence of being | 
and of blank. Privation of this knowledge we suffer, not in 
our capacity of ignorant creatures, but in our capacity of intel- 
lectual beings ; intelligence itself consisting in not having cog- 
nition of such sort: so that, if we had it, we should cease to 
understand, and pass out of the category of thinking natures 
altogether. If any one chooses to imagine that this would be a 
promotion, and to feel himself aggrieved by His exclusion from 
it, far be it from us to disturb so transcendent a grief: but 
from the common human level his dream of privilege is indis- 


- tinguishable from the reality of loss, and his ambition of apo- 


theosis seems tantamount to a longing for death. God other 
than “ Absolute,’ God as related to nature, to humanity,—as 
embracing and quickening the finite world, as the Source of all 
order, beauty, good,—in every aspect which distinguishes the 
Living from the Existing God,—we are not by the hypothesis 
debarred from knowing. This is enough: and every step be- 
yond this would be a step out of knowledge into ignorance, a 
lapse over the brink of reason into unreason. We protest 
against these relative apprehensions being left to us with an 
apology, and disparaged as “ regulative knowledge,”—a kind of 
pious frauds put upon our nature,—falsehoods which it is whole- 
some for us to believe. Their relativity is a ground of trust, 
and not of distrust; presenting precisely that union of the 
Real and the Phenomenal, Being and Genesis, the One and the 
Many, the divorce of which, in the interest of either, has falsi- 
fied almost every philosophy. True, God so regarded, will not, 
in the rigorous metaphysical sense, be absolutely infinite. But 
we know no reason why he should be; and must leave it to 
the schoolmen who worship such abstractions to go into mourn- 
ing at the discovery. 

The doctrine of nescience is further defended by appeal to 
Spinoza’s principle, that to predicate is to limit, —“ Omnis 
determinatio est negatio.” Whatever you affirm of any sub- 
ject introduces a boundary into its nature, and shuts the door 
on a possibility previously open. How then, it is asked, can 
the Infinite be the object of thought? To think is mentally 
to predicate : to predicate is to limit: so that, under the pro- 
cess, the Infinite becomes finite: and to know it is to destroy 
it. If so, however, the Infinite can have no predicates,—none 
of the marks, that is, or characters of existence, and will be 
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indistinguishable from non-being. To deny it to Thought, yet 
‘save it to Existence,—as Mr. Spencer proposes,—is thus impos- 
sible. If it is an incognizable, it is also a nonentity. What is 
intrinsically out of thought is necessarily out of being. 

Or will you look at the Infinite from the affirmative rather 
than the negative side; and instead of guarding it from what 
it must not be, consider what it must comprise and be? Then 
we shall give just the opposite account of it: ceasing to say 
that it can have no predicates, because no limits, we shall de- 
mand for it all predicates, because all phases and possibilities 
of being. To the Infinite, as unexclusive, every thing affirm- 
ative belongs; not only to be, therefore, but to be known ;— 
to subsist within the sphere of intellect as well as in every 
other sphere. To claim it for Being, yet withdraw it from 
Thought, is thus again impossible. If it is an entity, it is not 
an incognisable. The Infinite which is real in existence is pos- 
sible in cognition. 

We cannot see, therefore, the slightest logical advantage in 
the new subjective atheism over its broader objective counter- 
part. The denial, for all minds, of any possible knowledge of 
God, is tantamount to the denial, for him, of real being. Not 
only do the two negations appear to us morally equivalent, 
with only a tinge perhaps of more reluctant dreariness in that 
which is at present in vogue; but they are inseparable with- 
out metaphysical contradiction. Mr. Spencer must, it strikes 
us, concede either more to ontology or less; either fall back 
on the maxim, “All we know is phenomena ;” or go forward. 
from his assurance that the Infinite Cause is to admit some 
possible apprehension of what it is. The law of thought which 
is his warrant for the simple existence does not stop there, but 
has something to say of the nature too: it is either good for 
nothing, or good for more*than he accepts. Reserving this 
point for the present, we may exhibit the doctrine in still anc- 
ther light, before taking leave of its metaphysical aspects. 

Every relative disability may be read two ways. A disqua- 
lification in the nature of thought for knowing z is, from the 
other side, a disqualification in the nature of # for being 
known. To say then that the First Cause is wholly removed 
from our apprehension is not simply a disclaimer of faculty on 
our part: it is a charge of inability against the First Cause 
too. The dictum about it is this: “It is a Being that may 
exist out of knowledge, but that is precluded from entering 
within the sphere of knowledge.” We are told in one breath 
that this Being must be in every sense “perfect, complete, to- 
tal—including in itself all power, and transcending all law” 
(p. 38) ; and in another that this perfect and omnipotent One 
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is totally incapable of revealing any one of an infinite store of 


attributes. Need we point out the contradictions which this‘ 


position involves? If you abide by it, you deny the Absolute 
and Infinite in the very act of affirming it; for, in debarring 
the First Cause from self-revelation, you impose a limit on its 
nature. And in the very act of declaring the First Cause in- 
cognizable, you do not permit it to remain unknown. For that 
only is unknown, of which you can neither affirm nor deny 
any predicate: here you deny the power of self-disclosure to 
the “ Absolute :” of which therefore something is known ;— 
viz. that nothing can be known ! 

It is matter indeed of natural wonder that men who, in 
standing before the First Cause, professedly feel themselves in 
face of the impenetrable abyss of all possibilities, should take 
on themselves to expel that one possibility, that the Supreme 
Reality should be capable of self-revelation. Among the inde- 
terminate cases comprised in their inscrutable abyss they can- 
not help including this,—that the Mysterious Being may be 
Conscious Mind. Let them deny this, and their profession of 
impartial darkness becomes an empty affectation: they so far 
exchange their attitude of suspense for one of dogmatism. Let 
them admit it: and how, with the possibility of God, can they 
combine an impossibility of revelation? May it be that per- 
chance all minds live in presence of the Supreme Mind, source 
of their own nature and of the nature that surrounds them, 
yet that he cannot communicate with them, and let them know 
the affinities between the human and the Divine? Is there a 
possibility of kindred, yet a necessity of nescience? Who is 
this Uncreated that can come forth into the field of existence 
and fill it all, yet by no crevice can find entrance into the field 
of thought ? that can fling the universal order and beauty into 
light and space, yet not tell his idea to a single soul ?—that can 
bid the universe into being, yet not say, “Lo! itis 1’? So little 
credible do we find this combination, that, when we hear men 
insisting on the dumbness of the Everlasting Cause, we cannot 
imagine but that the religious interpretation of the world has 
already ceased to be open to them; and that, however they 
may assume, with Mr. Spencer, a neutral attitude towards the 
spiritual and the material conceptions of the Ultimate Reality, 
the controversy has in effect, though perhaps unconsciously, 
died out for them by prejudgment. 

To assure me that some familiar conception is totally im- 
possible, and goes dead against the “first law of thought,” is 
the polite metaphysical way of saying “you are a fool;” and 
the frequency and gusto with which your men of formulas 
resort to this euphemism are highly amusing; and with the 
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timid and self-distrustful win doubtless a temporary success. 
Nobody knew, till Hamilton and Mansel told him, that when- 
ever he talked of things beginning or ending, of time, of space, 
of power, all his terms were “inconceivable,” and all his pro- 
positions “ contradictions.” This was discouraging: and now 
Mr. Spencer steps in with a new opprobrium. He has dis- 
covered a set of pseudo-ideas, a species of mental impostors, 
that do somehow turn up in the mind, but have no proper busi- 
ness there, and must be cast out into limbo, or wherever else 
their settlement may be. They include, as might be antici- 
pated, all the elements of ontological belief, usually referred to 
an @ priori source. They are charged with falsehood, for no 
other reason that we can discover than that, being symbolical 
transcripts of sensation, according to the exigencies of our 
author's psychology, they refuse to acknowledge their parent- 
age, and put on quite independent airs. And they are distin- 
guished from true ideas,—as generally the “inconceivable” from 
the “conceivable,”—in this, that they do not, like the latter, 
come before the imaginative or representative faculty. After 
assuming this test of “true and false,” of “ clear and obscure,” 
of “thinkable and unthinkable,”—and it is the test which 
Hobbes has bequeathed to his followers,—it is all plain-sailing 
out of the @ priori seas. If, among our mental stores, pheno- 
menal perception, and what grows out of it, may alone be held 
valid as knowledge, the ideas of reason, with regard to real 
and ulterior being, are condemned without a hearing as ignor- 
ance. Repudiating these one-sided assumptions, we maintain 
the equal validity of our phenomenal and our ontological ap- 
prehensions. 

That all consciousness and thought are relative, is not only 
true, but a truism. That this law visits us with disability to 
transcend phenomena is so little true, that it operates as a 
revelation of what exists beyond. The finite body cut out 
before our visual perception, or embraced by the hands, lies as 
an island in the emptiness around, and without comparative 
reference to this cannot be represented: the same experience 
which gives us the definite object, gives us also the infinite 
space: and both terms,—the limited appearance and the un- 
limited ground,—are apprehended with equal certitude and 
clearness, and furnished with names equally susceptible of 
distinct use in predication and reasoning. The transient suc- 
cessions,—for instance, the strokes of a clock,—which we count, 
present themselves to us as dotted out upon the line of perma- 
nent duration; of which, without them, we should have had 
no apprehension ; but which, as their condition, is unreservedly 
known. Time with its one dimension, Space with its three; we 
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are compelled to regard as infinite ; not in the mere subjective 
sense, that our thought of them suffers no arrest; but in the 
objective sense, that they in themselves can have no beginning 
or end. In these two instances of relation, between a pheno- 
menon given in perception, and an entity as its logical condition, 
the correlates are on a perfect parity of intellectual validity. 
You may disparage the underlying ground as “negative :” and 
negative it is so long as your attention only uses it to pitch on 
the phenomenon it carries: but this order is reversible at will: 
and the moment you change the focus of your thought and 
bring the containing field into your view, your representation 
of space is not less positive than that of body. Plus and 
minus are themselves relatives, and change places according to 
the starting-point and direction of your measurement. “The 
darkness,” says Malebranche somewhere, “strikes upon our 
perceptions as well as the light: it effaces, no doubt, the glare 
of colours ; but produces in its turn effects of its own.” You 
may decry the ideas of the “infinite” and the “eternal” as not 
“clear :” and clear they are not, if nothing but the mental 
picture of an outline can deserve that word. But if a thought 
is clear, when it sits apart without danger of being confounded 
with another, when it can exactly keep its own in speech and 
reasoning, without forfeiture and without encroachment,—if, 
in short, logical clearness consists, not in the idea of a limit, 
but in the limit of the idea,—then no sharpest image of any 
finite quantity,—-say, of a circle or an hour,—is clearer than the 
thought of the infinite and the eternal. Or, finally, will you per- 
haps admit these to their proper honours as mere thoughts,— 
positive thoughts, clear thoughts,—but deny to them the charac- 
ter of knowledge? This course is open to you on one condition; 
that you restrict the word “knowledge” to the discrimination of 
phenomena from one another, and refuse it to the discrimination 
of them from their ground; and say, for instance, “I know the 
moon to be different from the sun; but I do not know it to be 
different from the space in which it floats :” or, “I know Cesar’s 
life and date to be other than Seneca’s; but I do not know either 
from the eternity in which it appears.” Can any thing, how- 
ever, be more arbitrary than such a definition ? more repugnant 
to common sense and common language? nay, more self-de- 
structive? for only as differenced from their common ground 
can things ever be known as differenced from one another: 
erase the primary differentiation, and all others are for ever 
kept out of existence. We have no guarantee for any except 
in the assumed veracity of our perceptive and logical faculties : 
and that guarantee we have alike for all. We conclude then, 
on reviewing these examples of Space and Time, that onto- 
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logical ideas, introducing us to certain fixed entities, belong no 
less to our knowledge than scientific ideas of phenomenal dis- 
position and succession. The two types of cognition are dif- 
ferent in this: that the one gives to our apprehension the 
unchangeable constancies of the universe,—what ever is, not 
what will appear,—and so supplies no aftersight, no foresight, 
but simply insight: while the other gives us the order and the 
lines of change; and so enables us to reproduce the past in 
thought and anticipate the future. Both kinds of discernment 
have the same warrant: both are alike indispensable to the 
harmony of Reason with itself and with the world: neither 
can affect independence of the other: and the attempt to glorify 
exclusively the characteristics of either is a mere professional 
limitation of mind, whether in the priest of Nature or the 
priest of God. The charge of nescience, advanced on the plea 
of the relativity of knowledge, is double-edged, and cuts both 
ways. True itis that the Infinite, discharged of all relation to 
the Finite, could never come into apprehension; as, without 
body, we should not know the truth of space: and that, in 
the attempt to deal with it absolutely, thought, overleaping 
its own conditions, is baffled and perplexed. But it is no 
less true that the Finite, discharged of all relation to the 
Infinite, is incognizable too; as, without the comprehending 
space, bodies could not mark out for us their determinate 
figures and positions: and that, in spite of every vow to ignore 
all except phenomena, Science is obliged to resume into itself 
certain metaphysical elements, were it only as the vehicle of 
description for its own work. On either hand, these are un- 
fruitful propositions. What is the use of telling me that an 
“ Absolute” which came into no relation would be inapprehen- 
sible? It is only saying that an unmanifested Infinite could 
never be found out; that an everlasting silence would be 
totally inaudible. Vapid words, in a universe full of visions 
and of voices! 

What we have said with regard to Space and Time applies 
equally to the case of Causation. Here, too, the Finite offered 
to perception introduces to an Infinite supplied by thought. 
As a definite body reveals also the Space around, and an in- 
terrupted succession exhibits the uniform Time beneath, so 
does the passing phenomenon demand for itself a Power be- 
hind: the Space and Time and Power not being part of the 
thing perceived, but its condition; guaranteed to us, therefore, 
on the warrant, not of Sense, but of Intellect. They are all on 
the same footing : we think them all by the same necessity : 
we know them all with the same certainty. Mr. Spencer 
freely allows that we are obliged to regard every phenomenon 
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as the manifestation of some Power; that “we are obliged to 
regard that Power as Omnipresent” (p. 99); that “we are no 
more able to form a circumscribed idea of Cause than of Space 
or Time, and we are consequently obliged to think of the Cause 
which transcends our thought as positive though indefinite” 
(p. 98) ; that we have a right to trust this demand for originat- 
ing power; and that on this reposes our indestructible belief 
in an ultimate Omnipotent Reality. Here already are several 
predicates assigned which hardly consist with the proclama- 
tion that the Primary Existence is wholly unknown: that 
Being, it seems we may say, is One, Eternal, Ubiquitous, Omni- 
potent, manifested as Cause in all phenomena. Is there not 
more explicitness here than could be expected from an entity 
absolutely latent? But this is not all. Our author further 
identifies the First Cause with what appears in Science under 
the name of “Force,” and is tracked through the metamor- 
phoses of physical, chemical, vital, and other phenomena. The 
dynamic principles that we carry into our interpretation of 
nature, that Force is persistent through all expenditures, and 
one under every disguise,—are in truth but the transformed 
expression of the axiom of ultimate Causation. The primary 
and secondary agencies being thus merged into one, and con- 
jointly made objects of @ priort apprehension, the next ques- 
tion naturally is,—what in the last resort means this word 
“Cause”? Pursued backward to its native seat, as a form of 
the intellect itself, what type does the thought present? Mr. 
Spencer truly says, “the force by which we ourselves produce 
changes, and which serves to symbolise the cause of changes 
in general, is the final disclosure of analysis” (p. 235): he ad- 
mits that we cannot match our own voluntary effort against 
an external force, and regard them as susceptible of a common 
measure, without assuming them to be like in kind (pp. 58, 
254): and as “no force save that of which we are conscious 
during our own muscular efforts is immediately known to us,” 
while “all other force.is mediately known,” it is clearly the 
inner volition that serves as prototype of all exterior power, 
and defines what the intellect intends by the word Cause. 
Now combine these several propositions. One power we im- 
mediately know. That power is Will. Others, if assumed by 
us, must be assimilated to this. But behind every phenomenon 
we must assume a power. And all such powers are modes of 
one and the same. And that one is identical with the First 
Cause and Ultimate Reality of Being. The inference is irre- 
sistible, that by a fundamental necessity of thought we are 
constrained to own an ever-living Will, a Personal Agent, as 
Author and Administrator of the universe. This is precisely 
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what the Theist maintains ; and includes all that he can gather 
from the bare contemplation of physical nature, apart from 
the moral experiences and the spiritual history of humanity. 
Collected from so limited a ground, the ground too least rich in 
phenomena of the highest expression, it is but a meagre and 
imperfect form of faith. But still it dissipates the theory of 
nescience. It vindicates some distinct apprehensions of the 
“Supreme Reality.” And drawn as it is directly from the 
statements of an author who controverts it, it is a matter of 
some curiosity to see how he evades the apparent cogency of 
his own premisses. 

He forsakes the line of proof by a very simple device. The 
likeness between our own force and that which operates around 
us, though a necessity, is also, he conceives, an illusion of 
thought: and so we must give up our first natural belief that 
the universe is at the disposal of a Mind, the Divine counter- 
part of ours. There is no other conception open to us in our 
apprehension of outward causality: and yet this conception 
fails, and betrays us. into absurdity. How so? Because it 
implies that the weight which I lift with my muscles must, in 
order to pull against me, be furnished with muscles too: and 
whatever teaches me that the objects about me are not alive 
destroys the assumed resemblance between the inner and the 
outer world. The case is thus stated : 


“On lifting a chair, the force exerted we regard as equal to that 
antagonistic force called the weight of the chair ; and we cannot think 
of these as equal without thinking of them as like in kind; since 
equality is conceivable only between things that are connatural. The 
axiom that action and reaction are equal and in opposite directions, 
commonly exemplified by this very instance of muscular effort versus 
weight, cannot be mentally realised on any other condition. Yet, 
contrariwise, it is incredible that the force as existing in the chair 
really resembles the force as present to our minds. It scarcely needs 
to point out that the weight of the chair produces in us various feel- 
ings according as we support it by a single finger, or the whole hand, 
or the leg ; and hence to argue that as it cannot be like all these 
sensations, there is no reason to believe it like any. It suffices to 
remark that since the force as known to us is an affection of conscious- 
ness, we cannot conceive the force existing in the chair under the same 
form without endowing the chair with consciousness. So that it is 
absurd to think of Force as in itself like our sensation of it, and yet 
necessary so to think of it if we realise it in consciousness at all” (p. 58). 


There would be something in this reasoning, if the muscles 
were the Personal Agent disposing of the chair, and their 
sensations the power he put forth. The causality, however, 


does not lie in them, but behind them; they are themselves 
EE 
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obedient to a mandate from within; and their sensations, 
which occur only in the execution of the act, do not even 
begin till that mandate has given the signal. Were the muscles 
altogether insensible, the power at head-quarters would not on 
that account be disqualified for action, or be unconscious of 
itself. We may entirely discharge out of the account the whole 
of this merely ministerial apparatus, with all its supposable 
varieties. It is not this which even the simplest individual,— 
be it that small “ child” so much dandled by the psychologists, 
or the everlasting “ peasant” preferred by bachelor philosophers, 
or the “ fetish-worshiper” in favour with Mr. Mill,—attributes 
to the external objects acting upon him: and his discovery 
that they do not possess it disabuses him of no previous idea. 
What he plants in idea behind the phenomena that strike him 
is similar, not to his muscles which obey, but to his Will which 
bids: and of this idea, though it has a, history to go through 
in correspondence with his culture, no progress of reason, we 
feel assured, will ever disabuse him. At last, as at first,— 
because by a necessity of thought which runs through all ex- 
perience,—he has to think of Causality as meaning Will, and to 
borrow all his dynamic language,—“ attraction,” “repulsion,” 
“tension,” “percussion,” “active,” “passive,” “weak,” “strong,” 
“ overcome,” “resist,”—from familiar instances and conditions 
of Will. Ifnot, there must be some point and some process 
for unlearning his original postulate, and substituting some 
other idea of power. Yet this can never be. For, confessedly, 
it is beyond the competency of experience, however refined, to 
disclose any thing but laws: the mystery of force evades the 
penetration of the observer, and therefore has no presence 
among the materials of inductive generalisation: Science did 
not give it, and Science cannot take it away: it lies on another 
field, where the correction or corroboration of phenomenal 
knowledge can never meet it. Born as a pure intellectual 
datum, it remains among our intellectual reserves, withdrawn 
not only from every actual, but from every possible contradic- 
tion :—an indestructible and unalterable postulate, inherent 
in the very organism of Reason itself. Does this require us 
then, as our author insists, to “endow the chair with con- 
sciousness,” and, with Kepler, to set a separate spirit on each 
planet for its guidance? By no means. The theory of Living 
Causality involves no such puerilities; is no more negligent 
than Materialism itself of the lessons of scientific generaliza- 
tion: only it puts upon them a somewhat different interpre- 
tation. On the fundamental fact to be construed there is 
sufficient agreement. Undisciplined Man looks on all moving 
‘and impressive things as animate ; starts at the spirits in the 
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wind, the rushing water, and the forest gloom ; and feels upon 
him ‘a host of awful eyes in the watching lights of heaven. 


\Civilised Man goes among these things, and tabulates them 


all; takes meteorological notes; draws up nautical almanacs ; 
calculates when the timber will become available as coal; and 
in a few weeks reduces even a new comet to rules, and pub- 
lishes its road, in the Times newpaper. Wherein consists the 


-essence of this change? Will you say, “ Nature which we sup- 


posed alive at the beginning, we have found at last to be 
dead”? Weshould rather reply, “ Nature which in our child- 
hood seemed charged with the caprices of a thousand spirits, 
has become, for our maturity, organ of the faithful thought of 


‘One.’ The widening circuit of law, the merging of anomalies, 


the ever-growing tissue of analogies, do not touch the inner 
nature of causality: they are but the spread of unity where 
plurality was before. So long as the provinces of the visible 
world, and the corresponding sets of phenomena, struck our 
perception one by one, they needed for their explanation a god 
a piece: when two were fused together, the separation of their 
causes lapsed as well: and when, by the apprehension of 
some universal law, the great kosmical conception, embracing 
heaven and earth in a common order, assumed consistency, 
the miscellaneous crowd of spirits necessarily disappeared, in 
favour of the One Mind that manifestly thought out the whole. 
By this change, the provincial departments of nature, formerly 
invested with independent life, fell into subordination ;—be- 
came simply instrumental ;—and, when taken apart for sepa- 
rate contemplation, could reveal method only, not causality, 
which had now retired into the unitary background. The 
notion of distinct laws, mechanical, chemical, vital,—mere 
modes of causal procedure, — succeeded to that of distinct 
personal agents, and furnished lines of demarcation, often 
entirely new, between field and field of nature: but as this 
notion does absolutely nothing either to supersede or to satisfy 
the axiom of causation, the personal agents expelled by it leave 
a function unfulfilled. That function, vacated by their many 
wills, is taken up and absorbed into One; the singleness of 
the world expressing the singleness of its Cause. The early 
identification then of Causality and Will can never be dis- 
proved, and is never lost: the spiritual element is not dis- 
charged by any discovery of Laws: dislodged from this or that 
detached seat, it simply ceases to be scattered and becomes 
concentrated : and as Science weaves phenomena into unity, 
Religion blends the Divine Powers into One. We are told it 


-is “ Fetishism” to look on the world as instinct with Living 


Mind. If so, it is at least that imperishable element which 
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Fetishism has in common with the highest Theism. .We are 
told, it is the effect of Philosophy to exorcise every spirit from 
the universe, and reduce it to an aggregate of unconscious 
laws. IPfso, it is at least that effect of Philosophy which it 
shares with mere stupefying Custom ;—an infirmity of tech- 
nical habit,—not any vision of what is special to its field, 
but an acquired blindness to what remains beyond. There is 
doubtless a different reading of the world present to the mind 
of the man of Science, and to the soul of the Poet and the 
Prophet ; the one spelling out the order of its phenomena; the 
other, the meaning of its beauty, the mystery of its sorrow, 
the sanctity of its Cause. But seeing that it is the same world 
which faces both, and that the eyes are human into which it 
looks, we can never doubt that the two readings have their 
intrinsic harmonies, and that the articulate thought of the one 
will fall at last into rhythm with the solemn music of the other. 

On full survey of the logical conditions of this great pro- 
blem, it seems to us that Mr. Spencer has alighted on the least 
tenable of all the possible positions. We can understand the 
Positivist with whom laws are ultimate, and who turns causa- 
tion out of doors into metaphysic night. We can understand 
the Theist, who says that, on whatever ground you know the 
First Cause to exist, on the same ground you know that Cause 
to bea free Mind. But we cannot understand the interme- 
diate position, which allows a field to Ontology, but condemns 
it to perpetual barrenness; which admits and demonstrates the 
dre €or, but meets the ti éore with only negations and de- 
spair. To prepare the way for this paradox, both the Theistic 
and the Atheistic doctrines are charged with contradictions 
which they do not contain. The self-existence, for instance, 
which the latter ascribes to the universe, and the former to 
God, is declared to be “rigorously inconceivable,” because 
“to conceive existence through infinite past-time, implies the 
conception of infinite past-time, which is an impossibility” 
(p. 31). We cannot answer for the consciousness of others : 
and in the face of this frequent assertion we hardly like to 
speak for ourselves. Yet after repeated reflection we cannot 
at all detect this alleged “impossibility.” To form an image 
of any infinitude,—be it of time or space or number,—to go 
mentally through it by successive steps of representation,—is 
indeed impossible ; not less so than to traverse it in our finite 
perception and experience. But to have the thought of it, as 
an idea of the Reason, not of the phantasy, and assign that 
thought a constituent place in valid beliefs and consistent 
reasoning, appears to us not only possible, but inevitable : 
and the large part it plays in mathematical science alone 
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suffices to vindicate its worth for the intellect. So far as this 
difficulty goes, “self-existence” appears to us perfectly sus- 
ceptible, and equally susceptible, of intelligible predication re- 
garding the universe and regarding God. Not that the two 
assertions—the Atheist’s and the Theist’s—remain at all upon 
the same footing beyond the circle of this particular criticism, 
and are equally free from other difficulties attaching to the 
claim of self-existence. Mr. Spencer treats the two cases as 
parallel throughout, and charges it on Theists as a gross in- 
consistency that they demand for their Ultimate Reality the 
very attribute which they forbid the Atheist to affirm of his. 
“Those who cannot conceive a self-existent universe; and 
who therefore assume a creator as the source of the universe ; 
take for granted that they can conceive a self-existent creator” 
(p. 85). “If we admit that there can be something uncaused, 
there is no reason to assume a cause for any thing” (p. 37). 
Far from admitting this indiscriminating doctrine, that self- 
existence may go either everywhere or nowhere, we submit 
the distinction that while, by the laws of thought, phenomena 
demand causation, entities dispense with it: and it is, we pre- 
sume, in obedience to this law, that our author himself plants 
his “ Absolute Reality” behind the scenery and changes of the 
world. It is not existence, but entrance upon existence and 
exit thence, that must be referred to an originating power. 
And inasmuch as the universe resolves itself into a perpetual 
genesis, a vast aggregate and history of phenomena, the Theist 
is perfectly justified in treating it as disqualified for self-exist- 
ence; and in passing behind it for the Supreme Entity that 
needs no Cause. This distinction is no invention of mere 
theology: itis recognised in other fields. No one asks a cause 
for the Space of the universe: and it depends on the theory 
we may form of its Matter, whether that too is excepted from 
the category of originated things. But every where the line 
is drawn upon the same principle; that entities may have 
self-existence ; phenomena must have their Cause. 

It is an old reproach against gross forms of religion, that 
they teach worshipers to suppose God “altogether such a One 
as themselves.” his reproach is now a favourite weapon, 
used by the nescient philosophy, against those who worship 
a Divine nature in any respect such a one as their own :— 
against all therefore who see above them any Divine object 
at all; for plainly, in the total absence of common attributes, 
no apprehension, no reverence, no sympathy, no suspicion of 
existence even, would be possible. Unless man is the mono- 
polist of mind in the universe, and it culminates in him, 
higher intelligences, however they transcend him, must re- 
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semble him up to the extreme limits of his thought; and to 
take the rudimentary experiences of spiritual faculty in him- 
self as his base of conception for the Universal Mind is no 
more presumptuous than from his paper diagrams and calcu- 
lations to construe the geometry of the heavens, and lay down 
the orbits of the stars. It is singular that an author who both 
insists on the necessary belief of a First Cause, and declares: 
that the only causation we know is our own, should also write 
as follows in derision of the theologians : 

“Tf for a moment we made the grotesque supposition that the 
tickings and other movements of a watch constituted a kind of con- 
sciousness ; and that a watch possessed of such a consciousness in- 
sisted on regarding the watchmaker’s actions as determined, like its 
own, by springs and escapements; we should simply complete a parallel 
of which religious teachers think much. And were we to suppose 
that a watch not only formulated the cause of its existence in these 
mechanical terms, but held that watches were bound out of reverence 
so to formulate this cause, and even vituperated, as atheistic watches, 
any that did not venture so to formulate it ; we should merely illus- 
trate the presumption of theologians by carrying their own argument 
a step further” (p. 111). 

Standing as it does for a “theologian,” this is of course 
meant to be a great fool ofa watch. Yet, till it gets excited 
and begins to “vituperate,” its “first experiments in think- 
ing” do not seem so much amiss. For do they not contrive 
to hit somehow upon the exact truth? Give the “springs and 
escapements” their “grotesque” change of meaning and func- 
tion; let them cease to be “mechanical,” and become vital 
and mental; let the watch, in virtue of them, be able to think 
and will, and raise questions of causality: and then, when it 
guesses its own origin from a being similarly gifted with ra- 
tional and voluntary powers, does it not pitch upon the fact ? 
Had it not a watchmaker? and was he not furnished with 
just the conscious faculties which had been newly awakened 
within itself? The endowments by which he made it, are 
they not like those by which it found him out? To us, we 
must confess, the “springs and escapements” of our author's 
satire seem a little out of order; and the logical “ ticking” of 
the watch less at fault than the reasoning which makes fun 
of them.* 

If of such type be the presumption of theologians, it is at 

* The watch is so evidently in the right, that it is not easy to explain where 
the point of the illustration is supposed to lie. If the absurdity be meant to 
consist in this, that the watch attributes to its maker, not simply faculties, but in 
addition organs like its own, the “simile” breaks down in its application: for no 
theologian ascribes to God any thing analogous to the human organisation,—of 


muscles, brain, nerves, &c.; or fails to guard expressly against any intrusion of 
“parts and passions” into the idea of him. 
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least a happy presumption, in that it solves its problem truly. 
To carry out the illustration a little further, suppose, as the. 
first fruit of their much thinking, a dispute and jumble of. 
cross-tickings among the watches; and that one,—attached 
to the “ know-nothing” party,—faced full upon our first rea- 
soner and said: ‘Do not tell me about a watchmaker: such 
person is impossible, except in the dreams of your miserable 
egotism. Some Cause certainly you and I must have had: but 
if every creature is to set up a Maker like itself, where shall 
we be? You andI can do a little thinking, no doubt; but 
that is because we have wheels; it is a kind of ticking they 
have. We can also choose this way or that; but only because 
there is an. elastic thread in us that goes tight and loose by 
turns. We fancy ourselves living, and seem to go of ourselves: 
but if you attend to the winding-up that happens to us, you 
will see it is only a mechanical force turning itself into vital. 
So, for us to be alive and knowing, there is no need for the 
Cause of us to be so. No, no: your watchmaker-theory is too 
mechanical for me: watch-evolution is better, as far as it goes. 
“TI suppose we grew.” But of the Real Cause the only thing 
I know is, that it cannot be a watchmaker: it cannot be in 
any respect like us: it cannot think: it cannot will: it cannot 
live: and to believe any thing of the sort is “transcendent 
audacity.”’ Is this nescient watch entitled, merely by its 
humour for negations, to the praise of eminent modesty, and 
also to the prerogative of high rebuke? To drop the illus- 
tration, does a profession of ignorance, does an immunity from 
theological belief, confer a right to stigmatise the faith of others 
as “impieties” ? 

Such censure, however, does the sensitive zeal of Mr. Spen- 
cer administer to us for irreverent speech in our pages regard- 
ing the Supreme Cause ;—speech so irreverent as to cast into 
the shade the presumptuous fellow who lamented that he had 
not been consulted at the making of the world. What is the 
sacrilegious violence,—the Titanic scaling of the heavens,—that 
calls down this lightning of reproof? Simply the utterance of 
these three thoughts: that, though Sense may vary, Reason 
must be uniform in all beings: that the uncreated nature con- 
ceded universally to space it was difficult to deny to matter in 
its Primary Qualities: and that, as Mind must be one, so must 
Righteousness be one, whether in Heaven or upon earth. As 
our author himself maintains that Matter can have no genesis 
and suffer no destruction, it cannot be the second of these 
positions that offends him. The first declares precisely what 
the most calm and cautious of modern savans, Oersted, wrote 
a treatise.to establish,—the Unity of Reason throughout the 
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universe; the ubiquity of space and time securing the rela- 
tions of measure and number every where; and all other 
knowledge being entangled with this constant element. The 
third declares the corresponding Moral principle,—the Unity 
of Goodness,—the persistency of Right,—the identity of Real 
Excellence, from sphere to sphere of character. Is it “auda- 
city,” is it “irreverent,” to apply these principles to the 
Highest of Spiritual Natures? Then it is “audacious” and 
“irreverent” to own him as Mind, or speak of any Divine 
Righteousness at all: for to do so is to assume a constant 
essence embodied in these words. Mr. Spencer’s conditions of 
pious worship are hard to satisfy: there must be between the 
Divine and human no communion of thought, no relations of 
conscience, no approach of affection, no presence of Living 
God with living soul: to the jealous prophet of an empty 
“ Absolute” these things are all “impieties.” And the “true 
religion” which condemns them consists in “ the consciousness 
that it is alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty to 
regard that through which all things exist as The Unknow- 
able” (p. 113). When we ask against whom, what dear object 
of sacred loyalty, our grievous irreverence has been committed, 
the name of this blank abstraction is given in. Far be it 
from us to deal lightly with the sense of Mystery. It mingles 
largely with all devout apprehension, and is the great redeem- 
ing power that purifies the intellect of its egotism and the 
heart of its pride. But you cannot constitute a Religion out 
of mystery alone, any more than out of knowledge alone: nor 
can you measure the relation of doctrines to humility and 
piety by the mere amount of conscious darkness which they 
leave. All worship, being directed on what is above us and 
transcends our comprehension, stands in presence of a mys- 
tery. But not all that stands before a mystery is worship. 
The abyss must not be one of total gloom,—of neutral possi- 
bilities—of hidden glories or hidden horrors, we know not 
which,—of perhaps the secure order of perfect Thought, or, 
equally perhaps, the seething forces of a universe fatefully and 
blindly born. Such a pit of indeterminate contingencies will 
bend no head, and melt no eye, that may turn to it. Some 
rays of clear light must escape from it, some visions of solemn 
beauty gleam within it, ere the darkness itself can be “visible” 
enough to deliver its awfulness upon the soul. Without posi- 
tive apprehensions of a better than our best,—of a Real that 
dwarfs our Ideal,—of a Life, a Thought, a Righteousness, a 
Love,—that are the Infinite to our Finite,—there is nothing 
to revere, nothing to decide between despair and trust. To 
fling us into bottomless negation is to drown us in mystery 
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and leave us dead. True reverence can breathe and see only 
on condition of some mingling and alternation of light and 
darkness, of inner silence and a stir of upper air. Nor do we 
believe that any of the appropriate effects of “true Religion” 
can outlive the simple trust in a Personal Ruler of the uni- 
verse and human life. 





Art. X.—POLITICAL OPINION IN THE NORTHERN 
STATES. 


De Tocqueville's Democracy in America. Translated by Henry 
Reeve. Longman and Co. 


Writtne of political opinion in America is something like 
writing an essay on the condition of the Atlantic. What is 
true one day is false the next. The dead calm of to-day may 
change for the hurricane of to-morrow, or give place to the 
short chopping seas of yesterday. That public opinion is a 
weather-cock, is a metaphor we are fond of using in England; 
but public opinion as we know it at home is a permanent 
institution compared to what it is across the ocean. After all, 
in England, we know that the aristocratic, the landowning, 
and the educated classes have certain definite traditions of 
their own; and that before any new opinion can become the 
ruling and popular faith, it must overcome the wis inertiw 
of these class-traditions. In the Northern States of America 
this rule does not hold good, because these classes do not exist. 
Practically every body belongs to one class in the North. 
Society there is an army commissioned from the ranks. The 
generals have been privates, or the sons of privates, and their 
children will be privates after them. There are highly edu- 
cated men in plenty in America, just as there are grossly 
ignorant men; but there is no highly educated and no grossly 
ignorant class. Great wealth and great poverty are doubtless 
to be found in the North, but they are not the attributes of 
any hereditary class in the community. With respect to rank, 
this assertion is even more true than with respect to education 
or wealth. There are not a few families, descendants of the 
early settlers, of old Dutch origin, or connected with the great 
statesmen of the Commonwealth, who are proud of their an- 
cestry; but the country takes no account of their claim. A 
descent from the Irish kings is a source of pride to many 
persons in England; but it is a title to respect which our 
public does not dispute, but simply ignores. So it is with 
good descent in the North. Who your father is, and, still more, 
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who your grandfather was, is a matter of absolute indifference 
to the American public. The Patroon of Albany or the grand 
nephew of Washington would neither have a greater nor a less 
claim on the suffrages of a popular constituency than any other 
man of equal ability and education. That such a state of 
society, unpleasing as it is in many respects to a denizen of 
the Old World, has not many and great advantages, only pre- 
judice can deny. On the other hand, it has one patent and 
palpable disadvantage, namely, that public opinion changes 
too rapidly. In a country where practically any citizen is an 
elector, and where all electors look at things more or less from 
the same point of view,,there is nothing to stop the action of 
a common selfishness, or a popular delusion. In fact, public 
opinion in the North is like a train without buffers. Touch 
one carriage, and the whole train is inmotion. In the South- 
ern States this is not the case.. There the slave-owning class. 
acts as a buffer between the action of popular opinion and its 
reduction into practice. But in the North there is nothing 
of the kind. Hence at all times opinion fluctuates with a 
rapidity we can hardly realise in our slow-going country, 
Since the outbreak of the Civil War, this has been especially 
the case. The old political landmarks have been swept away ; 
the old parties have been broken up; the old watch-words 
have become meaningless. Popular opinion is drifting ; and 
it must be a bold man to predict confidently whither it will 
drift. We remember an American gentleman, who had re- 
sided at Washington for-years, and had watched the politics. 
of his country rather as a looker-on than a partisan, saying to 
us some months ago: “The most: melancholy thing to me per- 
sonally in this war, is that I can form no opinion whatever as 
to the future. I used to think that I knew the country pretty 
well, that I could tell, with tolerable certainty, that certain 
causes would produce certain results, certain movements be 
followed by certain reactions, and vice versd. But now I can 
predict nothing, and argue from nothing. I am like an in- 
habitant of the earth transported into a new planet, whose. 
laws of action are unknown to me.” 

With this proviso, that it is a most difficult matter to pre- 
dict the course of public opinion at any time in the North, and 
above all at the present time, we wish to point out such data 
as there exist for forming a judgment on the present position 
and future prospects of popular sentiment in the Northern 
States. To understand the subject at all, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the broad outlines of the political history of America 
during the last thirty years. For this period, that is, for a 
whole generation, the Democratic party has been the dominant 
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one. The Federalists first, and then the Whigs, were the suc- 
cessive and unsuccessful opponents of the Democrats. The 
strength of the Democrats, as of every other great political 
party, lay in the circumstance that it acknowledged facts, and 
acted on them. Right or wrong, slavery existed in the Union, 
and the Democratic creed accepted slavery as an accomplished 
fact. It did not repudiate it as a theory; still less did it 
acknowledge slavery as a dogma; but it took slavery for 
granted. The doctrine of State rights was not a necessary ele- 
ment in the Democratic faith. On the contrary, the essence of 
the faith was to make the will of the majority, whether of 
States, or of individuals in the State, the supreme and ultimate: 
law. The merit ofthe States’ rights doctrine consisted in the 
fact that it was the only one by which the union of Slave and 
Free States under one government could be justified. If each 
State was supreme in itself, no other State was responsible for 
its action; and therefore the Free States, however much they 
might individually disapprove of slavery, had no call or busi- 
ness to interfere with its existence in the Free States. Slavery, 
though the Republican party may dispute the assertion, was a 
part of the Union. To preserve the Union as it was, the one 
way was to leave slavery untouched ; and the one way to leave 
slavery untouched was to establish the doctrine that the Free 
States had no right to interfere with the peculiar institutions 
of the Slave States. Hence the fundamental doctrine of the 
Democrats was the recognition of slavery, or, in other words, 
the recognition of existing facts. The weak point of both the 
Federals and the Whigs was that they could not make up their 
minds either to acknowledge facts or to deny their right to 
existence. They disliked slavery cordially, but they could not 
find courage to dispute the recognition of slavery as a neces- 
sary evil. We do not say that there were not many other 
issues between the different American parties besides that of 
slavery, but the slavery issue was the only irreconcilable one. 
Like the serpent of Moses, it had swallowed up the serpents of 
the inferior magicians. It is easy to see how the Democratic 
faith recommended itself to the popular instincts. The great- 
ness, the glory, the grandeur of the Union, was the one lesson 
which all parties combined in instilling into the American 
mind. The fact that the Constitution was a work of legislative 
genius, almost of inspired authority, was accepted throughout 
the country as the basis of all instruction. Given, then, this 
conclusion, that the Constitution and the Union are the first 
objects an American is bound to respect, we can understand 
the hold which the Democratic party had on the public. It 
required no great amount of political sagacity to see that the 
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one method of keeping things as they were, of preserving intact 
the Constitution and the Union, was by adopting the Demo- 
cratic platform; and the masses in America possessed exactly 
the amount of sagacity requisite to appreciate this. Hence, 
practically, till within the last few years, the Democratic creed 
was really the creed of the Union. For a time rival parties 
might influence popular feeling with more or less success, 
but in the long-run the vote of the million and the opinion of 
the million went along with the Democrats. 

How long this state of things might have endured it is im- 
possible to say. The destruction of the Democratic party came 
from within, not from without. For years the small Ab: lition- 
ist section had waged war against slavery; but their efforts 
were unavailing, because a war against slavery was felt to be, 
in reality if not in name, a war against the Union, and for that, 
the country was not ready. The Abolitionists themselves were 
too thoroughly American to avow this fact, or even as a body to 
understand it. There were only a few, like Wendell Phillips, 
who had keenness enough to perceive, or courage enough to con- 
fess, that the Union as it was was a Union with slavery. In fact, 
the Democrats were the party of the status quo, and as long 
as the status quo could be preserved, so long they had a firm 
hold on the support of the nation. The Democratic party 
received its death-blow from the fact that its Southern section 
exchanged a defensive for an offensive policy, and from con- 
servative became destructive. The Missouri compromise and 
its subsequent repeal, the fugitive-slave law, the Mexican war, 
and the invasion of Kansas, were all outrages on the principle 
of conciliation, on which the Union was based. Not content 
with being let alone, the Slave States, partly from ambition, 
still more from necessity, resolved to exert the Federal power 
in behalf of their peculiar institutions, and by so doing turn 
the Free States from sleeping into active partners in the system 
of slavery. This attempt proved fatal to its authors. To do 
the North justice, the national conscience grew uneasy. The 
old Democratic States’ rights doctrine afforded a most plau- 
sible, if not altogether a sound, excuse for tolerating slavery ; 
but when once this doctrine was abandoned, and the Union 
became the instrument of propagating as well as of maintaining 
slavery, the free North shrunk from the responsibility. Pos- 
sibly an even more deadly injury was inflicted on the popularity 
of the Democrats by the fact that their adoption of an aggres- 
sive policy turned the reverence for the Constitution and the 
Union—the strongest political feeling of the Northern mind— 
from an assisting into an opposing force. In a country rich, 
prosperous, and happy as the North has been during the last 
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half-century, the great mass of the people, under whatever name 
they call themselves, will be virtually conservatives and sup- 
porters of the established order of things. It was then, from 
the reaction of the Northern mind against the radical and 
subversive policy of the Democrats, that the Republican party 
sprung into existence. This we believe to be the philosophy 
of recent American history, the only theory on which the course 
of political events in that country can be accounted for. 

The Republican party first became a power in the State 
with the presidential election of 1860. A perusal of Fremont’s 
letter, on accepting the nomination of the Republican Conven- 
tion, shows clearly enough what were the principles he was 
called on to represent. There is not a word about the abolition 
of slavery, not an allusion to any necessity for a reconstruction 
of the constitution, not an implied wish even to interfere with 
the independence of the several States. On the contrary, the 
whole pith of the letter is an assertion of the dogma, that his 
party were the real friends of the Union as it was. “The people 
of the United States,” he says, “are uniting in a common effort, 
without regard to past differences, to bring back the action of 
the Federal Government to the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson.” Again, he states, “the influence of the small, but 
compact and powerful, class of men interested in slavery, is 
now directed to turn back the impulse of the Revolution, and 
reverse its principles.” Fremont’s defeat was equivalent to a 
victory for his party. During the succeeding four years, popu- 
lar northern feeling grew more and more estranged from the 
Democrats. The Kansas war brought home the fact, that the 
Democrats no longer represented the old Union creed ; and as 
this fact became patent, the people fell away from them. It is 
very difficult to find analogies for the politics of America in 
our own home experience; but the state of feeling which 
existed in North America may be understood by any one who 
can appreciate how the sympathy of the English public would 
gradually fall away from the Tory party if it declared itself, for 
the object of Irish support, in favour of the Papacy, and how 
the Whigs would then become, in lieu of their rivals, the true 
representatives of the no-popery sentiment. At the last elec- 
tion this revulsion of popular feeling in the North in favour of 
the Republicans as against the Democrats had become over- 
whelming, and the result was that Mr. Lincoln, the author of 
the Chicago platform, carried every single free State in the 
Union, with the one sole exception of Rhode Island, the least 
important of the States of the Union. Mr. Lincoln came in, not as 
an abolitionist, not even as an anti-slavery man, but as a repre- 
sentative of the Northern feeling that the old principle of the 
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Dnion should be restored, that slavery ‘should be sectional and 
not national, and that the institutions of any individual State, 
or collection of States, should not be allowed to extend their 
jurisdiction beyond the limits of that State or States. Of the 
1,857,610 electors who cast their vote for Lincoln, we should 
doubt if more than the odd 50,000 had any definite idea that by 
voting for Lincoln they were doing any thing but restoring the 
Union as it was. The triumph of the Illinois lawyer was the 
triumph of the national respect for the principles of the consti- 
tution. This is the one fact to be borne in mind by those who 
wish to appreciate political opinion in the Northern States. 
But apart from, or more strictly speaking aloof from, this 
change of feeling, which may be called the conservative reaction 
in America, there was going on another modification of opinion 
less conspicuous, but even more important. For the first time, 
the Abolitionist party became, during the last four years of the 
Union, a living power in the country. The civil war in Kansas 
first brought home a doubt to the thinking mind of America 
as to how far the Union was consistent with the existence of 
slavery. With the exception of a few fanatics, as they were 
considered, no one had doubted hitherto that the preservation 
of the Union was a matter of far superior importance to the 
question of slavery. With the Kansas commotions, the doubt 
arose whether the issue of slavery, instead of being subordinate 
to that of the Union, might not be of far higher import. And 
this doubt was brought to a crisis, as it were, by the John Brown 
insurrection. History, we think, will do more justice than the 
judgment of his contemporaries has done hitherto, to the memory 
of this first martyr of American liberty. John Brown was of the 
stuff of whom Hampdens and Luthers and Garibaldis are made. 
Whoever in this world preaches the old Friedrich of Prussia’s 
faith, that “right must at last be might also,” will always find 
hearers ; and whoever seals this faith with his life’s blood will 
find followers. So it was with that half-crazed hero. To him 
reverence for the Union, regard for the constitution, respect for 
the sacredness of State rights, were words and words only. He 
saw that slavery was a wrong, and protested against it to the 
death. His testimony was not in-vain. From all persons who 
lived in the North at the period of his execution we have heard 
but one testimony. His sentence was just according to the 
law, righteous in virtue of the constitution ; but at the time 
of his death a gloom passed over the Free States. There was 
a dark doubt present every where, felt rather than avowed, 
whether the law and the constitution which condemned John 
Brown could be right in themselves. From the day that the 
convicted felon’s corpse was carried back to the Free States 
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as the body of a hero and a’martyr, the new doctrine of the 
“higher law” gained acceptance in the North. As the grim 
stern old Puritan said himself, it was. better that he should die, 
—hbetter for himself, better for the slave, better, above all, for 
the free North. 

Still, at the time, the influence of John Brown’s death was 
confined directly to asmall number. The one practical result 
was, that the party who advocated the abolition of slavery as 
a duty became, for the first time, a political power, and ob- 
tained a hearing and standing in the country. Mr. Lincoln 
owed his success to the joint operation of two almost conflict- 
ing sentiments. The first and, numerically speaking, infinitely 
the most powerful, was a respect'for the Union;—a desire to 
preserve it as it had been handed down from the days of the 
Revolution, consistent with, and independent of, the system of 
slavery ; the second, feeble as far as votes went, but power- 
ful in respect of influence, was the growing conviction that 
toleration of slavery was in itself a sin. The parties which 
professed and represented these two principles agreed in sup- 
porting the Republican candidate, because both of them, on 
different grounds, objected to the extension of slavery. The 
joint organisation won the day; and ‘the question, which of 
the two conflicting sections of the Lincoln party was to win 
the upper hand, depended entirely on the action of their 
common adversary. If the South had acquiesced in the Re- 
publican victory, had consented to the veto placed upon the 


‘extension of slavery, probably the Union as it was—the Union 


recognising but not encouraging slavery—would have had a 
new and a long lease of life. The North could have said with 
truth, “liberavi animam meam,” and could have been there- 
with content. It was not so to be. The South refused to 
accept the verdict of the nation. Sooner than allow the ex- 
tension of slavery to be prohibited, it sacrificed the Union. 
From that day the old Democratic party of the North became 


‘extinct in fact, if not in name, and a new political era com- 


menced. Such we believe to be, in broad features, the poli- 
tical history of the North up to the outbreak of the war. We 
have dwelt upon it somewhat at length, as we consider it the 
key to the present state of political opinion in the Free States. 

The truth is, that we make the same mistake about opinion 
in America as we constantly accuse foreigners of making about 
England. We judge from the speeches of individual orators 
of more or less note, as if they represented the opinions of the 
nation. Now, in America the number of representative men 
is much smaller than in England ; and we should find it hard 
to specify the public men of the North who represent the 
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country to any thing like the extent to which Gladstone, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Derby, or John Stuart Mill, might be taken 
as representing England. In politics, as in every thing else, 
the North is the home ofthe aurea mediocritas. The number 
of men who understand politics is, according to our estimate, 
extremely large; the number who direct politics extremely 
small. Calhoun, Webster, Clay, and even Douglas, had within 
our own days a strong personal influence and following ; but 
at the present hour there is not a man in the North whom any 
large popular party follows as its leader. There is good as 
well as evil in this state of things; but its broad result is, that 
public opinion springs from the mass, not from the individual. 
Now it is not difficult to understand how the course of recent 
events has operated on the opinions of the mass. The old 
Democratic party of the North is dead. There are men in 
plenty who call themselves Democrats. Especially in the 
Central States, the old party names, the old party tradi- 
tions, have still a strong hold upon the people. But the 
Democratic creed has been tried and found wanting. The Re- 
publican faith is in the ascendant, and minorities in America 
have but a short lease of existence. The nation has accepted 
finally the fundamental tenet of the Republican organisation, 
that the extension of slavery must be stopped for once and for 
all. At the same time, there are two sections, as we have ex- 
plained, in the Republican party; one} of which supports the 
free-soil platform, because it considers slavery destructive of 
the Union; the other, because it holds slavery to be an evil 
in itself. Which of these sections is to win depends entirely 
on the issue of the war. The great bulk of the people has, as 
yet, no settled view on the slave question. Mr. Lincoln ex- 
pressed exactly the state of public opinion when he declared, 
in his letter to Horace Greeley, that if he could maintain 
the Union, he would do so, whether its maintenance required 
the abolition or the preservation of slavery. Whether slavery 
is or is not inconsistent with the preservation of the Union, is 
a point on which neither the president nor the people have any 
settled or definite opinion. _ 

There are, of course, certain distinct elements in the Ame- 
rican world, which exercise a powerful influence on political 
opinion. There is the New England element, whose power is 
very great indeed. The respect for learning and education is 
immensely great in a society where there are necessarily few 
other claims to personal distinction ; and New England repre- 
sents the learned and educated element in America. On the 
whole, though mixed up with not a little pedantry and affecta- 
tion, the influence of New England was extremely beneficial to 
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the North. It represented the superiority of intellectual dis- 
tinction to material success, of mind to matter, and of principle 
to policy. The old Puritan faith, too, the respect for the “ higher 
law,” was a lesson too much needed in the North, and enforced 
by the example of New England more than by the whole of 
the rest of the Union put together. Moreover, New England, 
and Boston especially, was the vehicle through which the in- 
fluence of England acted on America, just as New York was 
the medium through which our material products were im- 
ported into the North. Unfortunately the New England in- 
fluence has declined with the unpopularity of England. The 
fact that, right or wrong, the estimation in which England was 
held has suffered grievously from the Southern sympathies 
imputed to us, has told heavily against that portion of the 
Union which was regarded as the especial advocate and ad- 
mirer of England. Massachussets may try and redeem herself 
by being more anti-English in tone than any of the Federal 
States, but the stigma of her former partiality for England 
tells against her still. 

Again, there is the Irish element, which during war-time 
exercises an influence quite disproportionate to its power in 
peace. The Irish, as a body, are to a man pro-slavery Demo- 
crats. They were the strength of the rowdy, filibustering 
party in the North, and unite a personal antipathy to the 
Negro to a passion for social and political equality, which does 
not exist in the native-born Americans to any thing like the 
same extent. Still, as an element, the Irish is more noisy 
than powerful. It is curious that in the Union it is very rare 
for any Irishman to rise to high distinction either in trade or 
politics ; and as a body, the want of power of organisation, 
which characterises them in the New World as well as in the 
Old, hinders them from being a real power in the country. - 

The German element is far more united, and consequently 
more powerful. They are Democrats after the European, not 
after the American, fashion, and they dislike slavery as incon- 
sistent with their Democratic creed. The spread-eagle doc- 
trines, which appeal so forcibly to the Irish mind, have very 
little hold upon the German. On the other hand, the political 
and material advantages afforded by the old Union are things 
they appreciate perhaps almost too highly, from their expe- 
rience of the evils of divisions in Europe. Moreover, the 
bond of a common and distinct language enables them to 
hold together much more closely and permanently than the 
Irish, Happily the German influence has been exerted hitherto 


‘on the side of freedom. It would be an evil hour for the 


North if the course of events should force the Germans to 
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choose’ between their love for the Union and their dislike of 
slavery. 

The commercial element, of which New York is the head- 
quarters, is also undoubtedly a powerful one, but nothing like 
to the same extent as it would be in Europe under similar 
circumstances. Wealth confers less social and political advan- 
tages in the Northern States than in any other country we 
know of. The dread of poverty, too, which is so universally 
acknowledged and acted on in England, does not exist in 
America. Money there has been made so easily, and if lost, 
can be made so easily again, that the dread of ruin does not 
inspire the mercantile community with the same terror, and 
the same consequent energy, as it would with us. When Lord 
Overstone, in answer to a question of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, what would be the effect of the invasion of London, 
refused to consider the question, on the ground that it was too 
awful a contingency to contemplate, he exactly expressed the 
feeling of our commercial classes. To the American mind, the 
invasion of New York would be a calamity doubtless, but not 
a catastrophe impossible to realise. 

We would repeat again, however, that the influence of any 
of these, or the dozen other more or less distinct elements 
which exist in America, may easily be overrated. The one 
great fact about the Union, which strikes the traveller in the 
Northern States, and which it is almost impossible to realise 
_ for those who have not seen it with their own eyes, is the 

manner in which it absorbs all classes and ranks and nations, 
and moulds them into one common type. After a generation, 
English, Irish, Germans, become of the same race as the old 
Yankee stock ; speaking the same language, holding the same 
opinions, acting according to the same code. The same causes 
we know produce the same effects; and we take the explana- 
tion of this startling uniformity to be, that all native-born 
Americans start in life under a nearer approach to the same 
conditions than is possible in any other country in the world. 
The working of the slave system in the States where it pre- 
vails has alone been powerful enough to withstand this amal- 
gamating process. In judging, then, of political opinion in the 
North, it must be borne in mind that the public, whose opinion 
is to be judged, is homogeneous in education, in sentiment, and 
in principles, to a degree not be found, or almost conceived, in 
the Old World. For the moment the political opinion in the 
North is Republican; but whether the development of this 
Republicanism will be anti-slavery or conservative, it is im- 

possible to say. 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


Poems. By Arthur Hugh Clough. With a Memoir. Macmillan. 
[Reviewed in Article IV.] 


Relics of Shelley. Edited by Richard Garnett. Moxon. 

[A mistake: the book has but one really fine new poem of Shelley ;—- 
the fragments, or rather shreds of poetry, should never have been 
published, and the controversy for which these form the occasion 
is an error of judgment, till the time arrives for a full disclosure of 
Shelley’s private life.] 

The Frithiof Saga. A poem, translated from the Norwegian by Rev. 
R. Mucklestone, M.A. Bell and Daldy. 


[A poetical version of merit, but not very accurate, and made from the 
Norwegian instead of direct from the Swedish. ] 
The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, translated 
by George Long. Bell and Daldy. 


[A valuable translation of an immortal book, enriched by useful essays 
by Professor Long on the life and philosophy of Marcus Aurelius.] 


Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Cavour. By William de 
la Rive. Longmans. 

[M. de la Rive, as a near connexion of Count Cavour, has access to 
some very valuable information, and he thoroughly appreciates and 
admires his hero: but his style is not life-like, and his narrative not 
terse. ] 

Ten Years of Imperialism in France. By a Flaneur. Blackwood. 

[Reviewed in Article V.] 

Italy under Victor Emanuel: a Personal Narrative. By Count 
Arrivabene. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

[A valuable book, though rather a political argument than an impartial 
history. ] 

Denmark and Germany since 1815. By Charles A. Gosch. Murray. 


Les Ecossais en France et les Francais en Ecosse. Par F. Michel. 
Triibner. 
[A.valuable work, but bad in its ground-plan, and mortifying the reader 
by its necessary imperfections. | 
Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Edited by his Nephew, 
Pierre M. Irving. In 8 vols. Vol. II. Bentley. 


The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ. From 
the German of J. J. I. Déllinger. Translated by the Rev. N. 
Darnell, M.A. 2 vols. Longmans. 

[Dr. Déllinger’s learning makes this book a really valuable contribution 
to the true estimate of the moral condition of the Gentile nations ; 
but his dogmatic assumptions, and a certain want of imagination, 
prevent us from taking his own estimate as a really fair one. ] 








430 Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading-Societies. 


Frederic Lucas. A Biography. By Christopher James Riethmiiller. 
Bell and Daldy. 

[A graceful memoir of a remarkable man. ] 

Essays. By a Barrister. Reprinted from the “Saturday Review.” 
Smith and Elder. 

[A very clever series of essays, by a very strong writer of a rather hard 
and utilitarian school of thought,— but quite of the ablest which 
have ever appeared in the Saturday Review. | 

An Inquiry into the Theories of History, with special reference to the 
Principles of the Positive Philosophy. W. H. Allen and Co. 

[A dry but thoughtful book, which much needs more concrete illus- 
tration from actual history. | 

History of the Consulate and Empire. By M. Thiers. Vol. XX. 
Longmans. 

[M. Thiers’ account of the Waterloo campaign; written, of course, with 
M. Thiers’ general inaccuracy. ] 

The Anglo-Saxon Home. A History of the Domestic Institutions 
and Customs of England from the 5th to the 11th Century. By 
John Thrupp. Longmans. 

[A volume containing much that is valuable, much that is inaccurate, 
and much that is irrelevant; but the valuable no doubt prepon- 
derating. ] 

The Life of Sir Philip Sidney. By Julius Lloyd. Longmans. 

[A good little book, though unfortunate in appearing so soon after Mr. 
Bourne’s more elaborate work. ] 

Reminiscences of Captain Gronow. By Captain Gronow. Smith, 

_Elder, and Co. 

[Amusing gossip of the time of the Regency. ] 

Three Cities in Russia. By Professor C. P. Smyth. Lovel Reeve 
and Co. 

[A valuable book, but not free from inconsistency, as the author’s own 
views develop,—and a little too ambitious in its aim.] 

Herzegovina; or, Omar Pasha and the Christian Rebels. With a 
brief Account: of Servia; its Moral, Political, and Financial Con- 
dition. By Lieutenant G. Arbuthnot. Longmans. 

[A volume of pro-Turkish and anti-Servian fact and argument, of some 
weight and ability. ] 

Memoirs of a Chequered Life. By Charles Stretton. Bentley. 

[A very silly, though sometimes amusing, book.] 

Barren Honour. A Tale. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 

[A new member of the Guy Livingstone family.] 

John and I. 38 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

[A tale of Wiirtemberg life, containing much living observation and 
symptoms of imaginative power, but sentimental overmuch, and 
weakly towards the conclusion. } 

The Maroon. By Captain Mayne Reid. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

[A novel of dashing adventure, good of its sort, but quite guiltless of 
what is now thought an essential of novel-writing,—the study or 

knowledge of character. ] 
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For nearly fourteen years Horniman & Co., London, were the 
only Tea Merchants who condemned the prattice of colouring Tea; 
it is therefore with fome fatisfaction they prefent this reprint of “ The 
Report of the Commiffioners of Her Majefty’s Inland Revenue,” as it fully 
confirms all the faéts they have fo long advanced. 

Horniman & Co. were alfo the fir# merchants who fent out inflruce 
tions to forego the ufe of powdered colour on their imports of tea; 


they ftill retain, as a curiofity, the original letter in the Chinefe 
language, received from the native merchant with their firft importa- 
tion of uncoloured tea, it fpecifies that the ufual powdered colour 
fhould not be ufed on any tea fent to them. Dr. Haffell, the Chief 
Commiffioner of the Sanitary Report, purpofely vifited the London 
docks to infpeét the Pure Uncoloured defcriptions imported by Meffrs. 


Horniman & Co. 
$-962-T 26. 
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TO THE 


LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY. 


May iT PLEASE your LorpsuHIPs, 


We have the honour to present our Report on the 
Revenue under our management for the financial year which 
ended on the 31st March, 1862. 





Your Lorpsuirs will find the annexed Report relative to Tea, 
from the Principal of our Laboratory, it contains, as usual, much 
interesting matter. 


We particularly wish to call your Lorpsuips’ attention to the 
remarks upon the adulteration of Tea, though we must take leave 
to differ from the conelusion that it is easy for the consumer to 
ascertain the existence of adulteratien. 


There can be no doubt that this adulteration of an article of 
such universal consumption is a very serious evil to the commu- 
nity, and we fear we must add not only that it is increasing, but 
that we are almost powerless materially to check it. 


The difficulty is much augmented by the fact that a great por- 
tion of the Tea arrives coated with colour, the adulteration is 
effected before importation, and as the officers of customs have no 
power to refuse to admit the tea for home consumpiion when the 
duty is paid, whatever may be their suspicions, or even their cer- 
tainty as to its spurious quality, it becomes a question whether 
our officers, though armed by law with authority to prosecute the 
person who sells it, ean properly interfere. Yet it cannot be 
doubted if a determined stand were made against the introduction 
of the vile and sometimes noxious compositions which the Chinese 
ptepare as our beverage, it would not be long in working a reform in 
the habits of the tea merchants in that acute and ingenious nation. 


The home manufacture of spurious tea, and the sophistication 
of tea after importation, appear to have engaged the attention of 
the Legislature at a time when the use of tea was, comparatively, 
very limited. The first Act on this subject now in force is that 
- of the 11th year‘of George the First (1724). The next Act is in 
the 4th year of George the Second, but it was in the reign of 
George the Third that the evil appears to have reached its 
maximum, for surely nothing which occurs in the present day can 
be compared to the injuries inflicted on the kingdom by the manu- 
facture of spurious tea, as they are solemnly recorded by the. 
Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled in the preamble to 
an Act of the 17th year of the reign of George the Third. 
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After quoting the previous Act, the Statute continues thus, 
«And whereas great quantities of leaves of British trees, shrubs, 
“and plants are dyed, fabricated and manufactured, in imitation 
“of tea, and such evil practices are increased to a very great 
«degree, to the prejudice of the health of His Majesty’s subjects, 
«the diminution of the revenue, the ruin of the fair trader, and 
“the encouragement of idleness: Be it enacted, &c.” 


Instead of the ruder process of substituting the British for the 
Chinese leaf, some of our modern tea dealers have recourse to 
pigments which revive, to outward appearance, the exhausted 
dregs of the genuine article. Prussian blue,and a little gum give 
what is called a “ facing” to green tea; and there are materials 


# not, it is to be feared, of so innocent a nature by which black tea 


is made to counterfeit green. This latter practice appears to be 
so general as to have become a regular and recognised part of 
some tea dealers’ business ; and it is not a little amusing to see 
how entirely unconscious they are of the real purport of their acts. 
They write to us that they doubt whether it can be contrary to 
any statutory provisions to color black tea green; that if this 
really be the case, they must of course give up the practice, but 
that they hope to find that our officers are mistaken in so in- 
forming them, as it will be extremely inconvenient to them, and 
agreat interference with their trade. We fear that we may be 
open to the reproach of having departed from the calmness of 
official style and phraseology in pointing out to some of these 
gentlemen in our replies, that there is another law, besides that in 
the statute book, which they had somewhat contravened, (i. e. 
doing unto others as you would be done unto). 


Nothing can better show the present state of feeling upon this 
subject among some tea dealers than the following letter from one 
of them, which we ‘present, without comment, in its genuine 
simplicity :— 


“ To the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 


“ London, 29th April, 1862. 
“* Gentlemen, 


“ A-searcity of green tea having taken place, 
“while we have an abundant supply of black tea 
“this season, I shall be much obliged by a reply to 
“ the following questions :— 

“* Is it legally right to colour black tea green, or 
“ vice versd, by such colouring there being no inerease 
“ in the weight, such tea having duly paid the legi- 
“ timate duty. ; 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 





Your Lorpsurrs will find annexed the Report on TEA, from 
the Principal of our Laboratory. 
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THE REPORT ON TEA 


FROM THE 


PRINCIPAL OF THE LABORATORY 


TO THE 


COMMISSIONERS OF HER MAJESTY’S INLAND REVENUE 








ProBaABLy few articles are more generally adulterated than Tea, 
particularly that which is sold as green tea. This sophistication, 
however, is very largely effected before the commodity is imported, 
for nearly the whole comes coloured ; this circumstance renders 
the fraud, when committed in this country, very difficult to prove 
by a mere analysis, which can only furnish presumptive evidence, 
as tea is easily adulterated with the same colour, so as to make 
it impossible to determine, positively, whether the offence was 
committed here or in China. The modes in which the Chinese 
adulterate the teas brought to this country are both ingenious and 
varied. The black teas often contain a very undue quantity of 
old seared leaves; others are mixed with a large proportion of 
leaves, which from their exhausted state have no doubt been 
previously used in China and re-dried; others again are much 
loaded with a very fine sand made up with gum and small tea; 
whilst a favourite mode of adulteration is the adding to the tea 
from 5 to 10 per cent., by weight, of very small fragments of 
quartz, which have been made black by a coating of plumbago. 

The remedy for the evil in question must be applied by the con- 
sumers themselves ; as long as they look close to the price of tea 
without sufficient regard to the quality, and unwisely give prefer- 
ence to those teas which possess an artificial colour and appearance, 
the evil will exist. 

In most cases there is but little difficulty in determining whether 
tea is genuine or spurious. When green tea has been much 
coloured, it usually imparts a stain when rubbed upon white paper, 
and it can be more readily detected when the paper is slightly 
damped. If pure and free from any blueish tint, the leaf is of a 
dark olive hue. 

During the past year many samples of tea have been examined 
in the Laboratory, blackened fragments of quartz being present in 
every instance, whilst some samples contained in addition a large 
proportion of fine sand. One sample was adulterated to the 
extent of 23 per cent.; the’average proportion of illicit materials 
being about 7 per cent. Some of these samples were taken whilst 
the tea was in bond, and as the character of the adulteration was 
the same in the others there can hardly be a doubt that they also 
were adulterated before being imported. 
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InpicEsTIoN is a weakness or want of power 
of the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
vert what we eat and drink into healthy 
matter, for the proper nourishment of the 
whole system. 
which weakens the system in general, or the 
stomach in particular. From it proceed 
nearly all the diseases to which we are 
liable; forit is very certain, that if we could 
always keep the stomach right we should 
only die by old age or accident. Indigestion 





produces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions: amongst the most prominent of its 

miserable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
| nate appetite, sometimes attended with a 
' constant craving for drink, a distension or 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, fiatu- 
lency,heartburn, painsin thestomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ness, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratifi- 
cation; along train of nervous symptoms are 
also frequent attendants, general debility, 
| reat languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
| ton, The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
| quently become irritable and desponding, 

and great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
tenance ; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
tholy, and dejected, under great appre- 
ension of some imaginary danger, will start 
at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 








It is caused by everything | 


| 


IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE, 





CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 
EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDICESTION, 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 
A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


time to calm and collect themselves: yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptons are, violent pal- 


| pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 


frightful dreams und startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &e. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate all 


| the symptoms of this first invader upon the 


constitution, as in a hundred eases of Jndi- 


| gestion there will probably be something 


peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 


| gestive organs, and give cnergy to the ner- 


vous and muscular systems,-—nothing can 


| more speedily or with more certainty effect 
| so desirable an object than Norton’s Extract 


of Camomile Flowers. ‘The herb has trom 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 


become so agitated that they require some | tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 





2 


great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be scen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 


this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and — 


the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. 


| 
| 
| 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


them justice to say, that they are really { 
most valuable of all Tontc Mepicrings. | 
the word tonic is meant a medicine whi 


| gives strength to the stomach sufficient. 


digest in proper quantities all wholeson 


| fuod, which increases the power of eve 


nerve and muscle of vhe human body, or,: 


_ other words, invigorates the nervous ar 
' muscular systems. The solidity or firmne 


of the whole tissue of the body which ; 
quickly follows the use of Norton’s Camomi 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in x 


| pairing the partial dilapidations from time; 


intemperance, and their lasting salutary in 
fluence on the whole frame, is most co 


| vincing, that in the smallest compass is cor 


It must be evident that loading | 


a weak stomach with a large quantity of | 
| health and strength sufficient to resist th 
| formation of disease, and also to fortify th 


water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has beenthecase with Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and knownonly to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate- 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 


aromatic and stomachic properties for which. 


the herb has been esteemed; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 


tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervad 
the whole system, through which it diffuse 


constitution against contagion ; as such, thei 
general use is strongly recommended as. 
preventative during the prevalence of malig 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, an 


| to persons attending sick rooms they are in 
| valuable, as in no one instance have they eve 


| 





failed in preventing the taking of illness 
even under the most trying circumstances 

As Norton's Camomile Pills are parti 
cularly recommended for all stomach com 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex: 
pected that some advice should be giver 
respecting diet, though after all that has beer 
written upon the subject, after the publicatior 
of volume upon volume, after the country 
has, as it were, been inundated with prac 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more 
did we not feel it our duty to make th 
humble endeavour of inducing the publict 
regard them not, but to adopt that cours 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, al 
by common sense. Those persons who stud} 


| the wholesomes, and are governed by th 
| opinion of writers on diet, are uniform); 


both unhealthy in body and weak in mind 
There can be no doubt that the palate is de 


| signed to inform us what is proper for thi 
_ stomach, and of course that must best 10 


of Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing | 


struct us what food to take and what t 
avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothing 
can be more clear than that those article 
which are agreeable to the taste were bj 
nature intended for our food and sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of nattv' 





ey are really the 


roduction: if they are pure and unadul- 
Mepicrnzs. 


rated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
se; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
quently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
nd drink always in moderation, but never 

excess; keeping in mind that the first 
rocess of digestion is performed in the 
outh, the second in the stomach ; and that, 
n order that the stomach may be able to do 
ts werk properly, it is requisite the first 
rocess should be well performed ; this con- 
ists in masticating or chewing the solid 
‘ood, so as to break down and separate the 
bres and small substances of meat and ve- 
vetable, mixing them well, and blending the 

hole together before they are swallowed ; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
‘Bin haste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
‘Ithat there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without in- 
convenience, and which would be pleasant 
to yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist. 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intend- 
ed for it. By its use you will soon be able 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 


Camomile Pills, which will so promptly as- 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal: it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO. 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted; it can in no case become 
| habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
| draws its succour and support. After an 
| excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
' occasion of the general health being at all 
| disturbed, these Prius should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
| ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
| use of this medicine only, and a common de- 

gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer- 
_ tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
| whatever. Price, 134d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pris equal 
| to fourteen ounces of CamomiLe FLowens. 
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Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 


Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,’ and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 
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GODFEFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautify. 
ing and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming an 
charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sun. 
burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clea 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continu 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear an 
beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors anc 
Perfumers. 





FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


—_—————— 


SIMCOS GOUT AND RHEUMATYC PILLS 


are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to th 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine can be compared to thes 
excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and hav 
restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 





INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering fro 
Influenza; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complain 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recet 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmat 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmo 
benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.’—Shakespeare. 
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NOW READY, 
THE SEVE ENTH VOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


Price 5s. 6d., bound in cloth, containing 


Tar commencement or NO NAM Bis A New Nover, sy WILKIE COLLINS, 
and Articles on the escechliaies subjects : 


ADVENTURF.—Kit Butler from Boonville. 
Aboard the Constellation. From the Black 
Rocks on Friday. Wrecked on Island Nun. 
ber Ten, An Escape from Siberia. Under 
the Leads. A Day’s Rabbit Shooting. Out 
in Oregon. Over the Ice. 

AGRICULTURAL LIFE.— Pinchback’s Cottage. 
Pinchback’s Amusements. ‘he Farm La- 
bourers’ Income. Sheep- Washing. 

AmeERrica.—Diary of a Confederate Boy, A 
French View of Stars and Stripes. 

ArRT.—Mr. Leech’s Gallery. 

BrioGraPuy.-— Singing fo some Purpose [Me- 
moirs of Farinelli}. A Literary Life [Leigh 
Hunt]. Three Refugees, Pierre Grin- 
goire’s Mirror. A Terrible Old Lady (Char- 
lotte Elizabeth of Bavaria]. Balloon Mad 
(Cocking). 

CreEeMIstry.—Sugar and Milk. 

CIVIL SERVICE.—Official Flags. 

CoMMERCE.—Business in the Black Forest. 
Light Wines. 

Crime.—A French Wolf. Thuggee in Ireland, 
Gone to Jail. The Murder of the Sheas. 

Fasnion.—Paint and No Paint. 

Franck.—Not a Hundred Years Ago. Infal- 
libility at Toulouse. Perplexiug Parisians 
[Canler’s Memoirs.] A Judicial Error. 

Inpia.—The Great Shoe Question. Punch in 


India. 
InpDUstrY.—Long-Sea Telegraphs. An Elastic 
Trade. 


INTERNATIONAL ExnibitTion.—A South Ken- 
sington Legend. Ignoramus at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, Our Greatness at the 
Great Exlubition: Our Littleness at the 
Great Exhibition [Small-Beer Chronicles]. 

ITALy.—Italian . Nightmares. My Dungeons. 
Italian Sailors. he Country of Masaniello. 

Law.— Transfer of Colonial Land. The Statute 
Book. Inns of Court, Exaanine the Prisoner, 
The Royal Marriage Act. English and Irish 
Juries. 

LITERATURE.—Tragic Case of a Comic Writer. 
Perverted Ingenuity. 

MrentTaAL PHENOMENA.— Fanciful Insanity. 
Mediums under other Names. Strange and 
yet True. Spirit-Rapping Imposture [Small 
Beer Chronicles]. 


| 





| MILITARY AND NAvAL Lirz.—Aboard an Emi- 
grant Ship. A Yarn from a Russian Sailor. 
| Soldiers’ Leisure Hours. Committed to the 
Deep. Court-Martial Findings. 
Muvsic.—The Sentiments of Martha Jones. 
Natura History.—lLarks on the Wing. 
| Gentle Spring. Poison Proof. Summer. Cat 
| Stories. Cherries. A Gossip about Flowers. 
| PorTRY.—The Dead Pope. Violets. A Paneful 
| A Scandinavian Legend. 
A Roman Tomb, 
Reliques. Im- 
Boating. From 
Heath and 


Catastrophe. 
Ashwell Thorpe. 

Side by Side. 
Castle Clare. 
Song of the Flirt. 


April. 
Droppings. 
perishable. 
the Wilds. 
Mountain. 

Russra.—The Yeamscheek. Hunting. Clubs, 

| Serfs. A Look round the Church. A Card- 
Playing Priest. The Bath. Tho Horse 
that came in with the Dessert. House- 
keeping. A Cook of the Old Faith. Wolves. 
The Tragedy of the White Village. 

Socrat Lirg.—What Might Have Been. The 
Carte de Visite. Notes of Interrogation. 
Putting on the Screw. The Polite World’s 





Nunnery. Hail Columbia—Square! ‘The 
Bemoaned Past. Buttons. The Smail 
Hours. My Nephew’s Collection [The 





Postage-Stamp Mania]. Dead and (Gone) 
Ht Shots. How Professor Gaster Lectured a 
1 Ghost. Small-Beer Chronicles. Curiosi- 

ties of Parish Book-Keeping. Sunday at the 
| Crystal Palace. 

SPorTING.—Two Dog Shows. Rabbit Shooting, 
the House of Bondage. 
Gigantic Attraction. Pursued by P. W. 
Worse Witches than Macbeth’s. ‘I'he Ohio 
Oil Well. Red-Cape. Solid Reasons. 


| TanEs. — Out of 


Tue Torr.—The Training Stable. 
TopoGRAPHY.—The Japanese at Home. The 
Norfolk Deluge. The Negro Republic 


[Liberia]. Up and Down in the Great Sun 
Garden. [St. John’s, Borneo.] 
TRAVEL.—Kussian 'I'r avel. How Clubs Treat 
Ladies in Russia. A Home among the Tama- 
rack Swamps. A Curious Marriage Cere- 
mony. Mrs. Mohammed Bey “ At Home.” 
VoLUNTEERING.—The Chicklebury Silve r Cup. 





The Previous Volumes include the following Novels : 


Vor. 

land2. A TALE OF hai CITIES, by 
CHARLES DICKEN 

Resins 8 THE WOMAN WN WHITE, by 
WILKIE CoLtLins. 

Diciesss 4 A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S RO- 
MANCE, by Cuartes LEVER. 

4......5 GREAT EXPECTATIONS, by 


CHARLEs DICKENS. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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B 
| THE WAUNTED- 


VoLs, 


5.6. A STRANGE STORY, by Sir EpwAarD 
BULWER LYTTON. 


ESIDES, 
HOUSE, A MESSAGE 
FROM THE SEA, and TOM TIDDLER'S 
GROUND, being the extra Double Numbers 
for Christmas, 





Published also in Weekly Numbers, Price’2d., and in Monthly Parts, at 26, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C.; and by Messrs, CuAPMAN and Haut, 193, Piccadiliy, W. 
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SEPTEMBER 241TH, 1862. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


PAR RrAmannw 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


On September 25th, in 2 vols, demy 8vo. price 22s. 


ORLEY FARM. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Forty Illustrations by J. EH. Millais, A.R.A. 


In October, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


ROBA DI ROMA. 
BY W. W. STORY. 


In October, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE DUTIES OF MAN. 
BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


In November, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE, 


SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


BY THOMAS MACKNIGHT. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


In October, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


A LENTEN JOURNEY IN UMBRIA AND 
THE MARCHES OF ANCONA. 


BY THOS. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 





In November, in 1 large handsome folio volume, 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


ITALIAN SCULPTURES OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART, 


A SERIES OF FIFTY PHOTOGRAPHS OF WORKS IN THE ABOVE SECTION OF THE 
MUSEUM, SELECTED AND ARRANGED 


BY J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A. 


The Photographs executed by C. THurston ‘I'HoMPSON. 





GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OF 1857. 


In November, in 2 vols. royal 8v0., with numerous Illustrations in Lithography 
and Wood, and Maps. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
OBSERVATIONAL SEISMOLOGY: 


AS DEVELOPED IN THE REPORT TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, OF THE EXPEDITION 
MADE BY COMMAND OF THE SOCIETY INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES, 
TO INVESTIGATE THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF DECEMBER, 1857. 


By ROBERT MALLET, C.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., M.R.LA., &. &c. 
Published by the Authority and with the Aid of the Roya Soctety or Lonpon. 


In October, in 1 vol. post 8vo.- 
A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK. 
FROM PORTSMOUTH TO PEIHO. 
EDITED BY WALTER WHITE. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


In October, in 1 vol. post 8vo., A NEw AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone. 





In October, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GANGES AND THE SEINE. 
BY SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 





On September 25th, crown 8vo., price 5s., NEw AND CHEAPER Epirion. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 
MAIN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





Nearly Ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 





In October, in 1 vol. crown 8v0., NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 
BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 





In oblong folio, half bound, 21s. 


H UN TING BIT Ss 
BY H. K. BROWNE (Puiz). 


12 Illustrations, Coloured. 


Le 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol, III., 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols. I, and II. 8vo., Third Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 40s. 


Third Edition, in Two Vols. demy 8vo., 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


‘This book should be welcomed both for its subject and its author,—for this latest survey 
of the States is information on an engrossing topic, and it is information endersed by a popular 
name. Mr. Trollope promised himself that he would write his own book about the United 
States as the ambition of his literary life, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circum- 
stance that he has seen them seething in the cauldron of revolution, though not part of his 


original design, adds immensely to the animation and interest of the result.’— TZimes, 
June 11th. 


In post 8vo. Price 12s. WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRANCATELLI’S 
ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


‘ Under the above abbreviated designation we are announcing a work the mere title-page of 
which is a catalogue of culinary mysteries, and the programme of an exhibition of subtle and 
ambrosial art. ‘The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner,” as this title-page avers, “ is 
a practical treatise on the art of confectionery in all its branches, comprising ornamental con- 
fectionery artificially developed ; different methods of preserving fruits, fruit pulps, and juices 
in bottles, the preparation of jams and jellies, fruit and other syrups, summer beverages, and_a 
great variety of national drinks ; with directions for making dessert cakes, plain and fancy 
bread, candies, bonbons, comfits, spirituous essences, and cordials ; also the art of ice-making, 
and the arrangement and general economy of fashionable desserts; by Charles Elmé Franca- 
telli, pupil to the celebrated Caréme, and late Maitre-d’Hotel to Her Majesty the Queen, 
author of ‘The Modern Cook,’ ‘The Cook’s Guide,’ and ‘ Cookery for the Working Classes,’ 
with numerous illustrations in chromo-lithography ;” all of which arcana of modern culinary 
science are revealed to such pensive and inquiring spirits as will ask for the instructive volume 
at Messrs, Chapman and Hall’s... .. We shall not affect to pass judgment on the vast variety 
of recipes which remain, and which carry out the abundant promise of Francatelli’s title-page. 
It is enough to absolve us from such endless labour to mention that the contents of the chapters 
occupy 15 pages, and that the index, in which the references are printed very closely, com- 
prises upwards of 20 pages, and includes all imaginable products of the confectionary art, from 
“Albert biscuits” up to “ zéphyrs soufiles.”....We salute Mr. Francatelli respectfully in 
dismissing his book; only adding that his recipe for beignets of pine-apples, on page 252, is 
worth all the money which the purchaser will pay for this very opportune volume.’— Times, 
Sept. 12th. 
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Second Edition, nearly ready, in One Volume, post 8vo. 


MARIETTA: ANOVEL 
BY THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Author of ‘ La Beata,’ &c. 


‘Mr, Adolphus Trollope’s novel is worthy of its author’s name, .. .. What constitutes the 
charm of the book is, that it isa plain and, to all appearance, faithful picture of homely 
Italian life. Hitherto, when the Italian has been introduced into novels, it has been either as 
the lovely, but rather doubtful wife of the hero in times gone by, or as the irresistible villain 
of modern life, or yet again, and worst of all, as the inspired artist in a rhapsodical Art-novel. 
Here we have the Italian of real life in his home, the fat farmer in his pony gig, the merchant 
over his counter, the housewife bustling about the kitchen fire, the canon sipping his wine. 
This is what we want; and it would seem as if here Mr. Adolphus Trollope has struck out a 
new path for the novelist... .. We have the domestic life of the Italian, especially as a dweller 
in towns, painted honestly, with all the local colouring which belongs to it, by a man who 
knows his subject well. We are glad to have the picture; we should be glad to have other 
such scenes, if they displayed equal knowledge ; and we commend Mr. Trollope’s example to 
novelists who are in want of a subject.’— Times, Sept. 3rd, 


Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


ROADS AND RAILS. 


AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PROGRESS, PAST, 
PRESENT, AND TO COME. 


BY W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 


‘This is a truly original book... .. By the union of scientific culture with a strong imagi- 
nation, Mr, Adams’s projects have a high scope and a comprehensive bearing ; but we do not 
admit that they are, therefore, visionary or illusive. On the contrary, we desire that his views 
may be ventilated freely for the great improvements which they seem to promise in an age like 
our own, when science claims increasing confidence for its development of the arts of life.’—- 
Times, August 29th. 


Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


SECOND SERIES. 
BY ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
Also, the FIRST SERIES, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 18s. 


‘M. Esquiros himself is a sort of a French Washington Irving, in his zealous pursuit and 
his cordial appreciation of the latent characteristics of English life; though at the same time 
that he views English manners and institutions sympathetically, even those that dissent from 
him must allow that he judges them with a frank independence... .. We can go further with 
M. Esquiros in desirmg that a better agreement on the spirit of the institutions which rule civil 
life will tend to approximate the character and genius of the two peoples still nearer; and as 
his own book is unquestionably an effort in this direction, it has our warmest sympathy and 
our cordial approbation.’— Times. 
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Post 8vo., 8s, 


POPULATION AND TRADE IN FRANCE 
IN 1861-62. 
BY FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
‘ Population and Trade in France in 1861-62,” by Mr. Frederick Marshall, hows a 
practical knowledge of the country in its business relations, and embraces descriptions of some 


of the leading branches of industry of a clear and recent character, that will prove valuable to 
all engaged in the increasing traffic between the two nations. —Zimes, May 27th. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
Three Vols. post 8vo. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


‘Mr, Ainsworth’s matured experience as a novelist—the unfailing accuracy with which he 
reproduces pictures of the past—the life which he imparts to the actors in his well-constructed 
stories, and the moving incidents that fill his pages, are safe guarantees for the entertainment 
of every reader. —Zaaminer. 


By Authority of the Committee of Council on Education. 


In a handsome royal 8vo, volume, 7s. 6d. 


THE 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE COLLECTIONS 
OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM; 


A Descriptive Catalogue, comprising an Account of the Acquisitions from the Gigli and 
Campagna Collections. Illustrated with 20 Engravings. 


BY J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A., &c., 
Superintendent of the Art Collections of the South Kensington Museum. 


‘Mr. Robinson has always shown himself a diligent and judicious, as well as a zealous inves- 
tigator ; he has got up his subject with skill and acumen. Mr. Robinson’s'Catalogue forms a 
handbook of permanent value to the sculptuie collections at South Kensington.’—London 
Review. 


Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘ Dr. Thorne,’ &c. 


‘Eight Tales, some in Mr, Trollope’s happiest style ; while all show that he possesses the 
real art of story-telling.” — Press, 
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Demy 8vo., 15s., with Index. 


A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
BY H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


‘This is a very good book indeed. The author has much taste, much sense, and consider- 
able historical insight— qualities absolutely essential in a biography of Sir Philip Sidney. He 
has further followed an excellent fashion of the day in ransacking the State Paper Office, and 
his industry has disinterred several documents which throw light on obscure points in Sidney’s 
history.’ —Saturday Review. 


In Two Vols, post 8vo., 21s. 


PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE 


IN THE 15th, 16th, AND 17th CENTURIES. 


BY HERR FREYTAG, 
Author of * Debit and Credit? 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. MALCOLM. 


‘Anything more graphic than these pictures of the social and political life of Germany, 
from the 15th century downwards, cannot easily be imagined. Herr Freytag combines research, 
lucidity, and descriptive power in a marvellous manner.’— Press, 


Two Vols, post 8vo., 16s. 
A POPULAR 
HISTORY oF THE DISCOVERY oF AMERICA, 
FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN. 
BY J. G. KOHL. Transtatep sy MAJOR R. R. NOEL. 
‘Mr. Kohl’s descriptive power is well known, and this work shows that he can exercise it 
in the higher domain of history with as much facility as he did in his picturesque travels. The 


volumes are a complete synopsis of American discovery from the earliest to the latest times. 
Major Noel has done his work well.’—Daily News. 


In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
THE CRUSADES. 
BY VON SYBEL. Enpiten sy LADY DUFF GORDON. 
‘No English historical library can be complete without it.’—Zondon Review. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, & OUR PHYSIC. 
BY DR. BENJAMIN RIDGE, 


Author of ‘ Health and Disease,’ &c. 


‘A work which, if properly studied, will clearly show the reader how to attain health,’— 
Press, 
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Feap, 4to., 21s, 
A HISTORY OF 


DOMESTIC MANNERS & SENTIMENTS 
IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 


Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood, with Illustrations from Illumina- 
tions in Contemporary Manuscripts and other sources, drawn and 
engraved by F. W. Farruoxt, F.S.A. 


‘ The book is one which is indispensable for an historical or archeological library.’—Satur- 
day Review, 


Second Edition, with a New Preface, in Two Vols. post 8vo. 


BEATEN PATHS, 
AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. 
BY T. COLLEY GRATTAN, | 


Author of ‘ Highways and Byways, ‘ Traits of Travel,’ ‘ Civilized America,’ &c. 


‘We can justly say that it is the best book that has appeared this season. None of the 
anecdotes are stale, nothing is spun out, nothing is given second-hand ; and the freshness and 
naiveté in the style make us rank it very high in the class under which it is comprehended. — 
Press. 


In post Svo,, 9s. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


WITH REMARKS ON THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 
BY CAPT. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 


‘Full of anecdote, of quaint scenes and personages that met his eye in the land of the 
demi-civilized African, he is not wanting in a deeper feeling towards the African pure and 
simple; and his remarks on the Slave Trade, and on the favourable prospect of obtaining 
“ grants in aid” towards our cotton-supply, deserve a more attentive perusal.’— Globe. 


In post 8vo., with 100 Illustrations, 16s, 


UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 
A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS AND A TRAVEL-BOOK FOR THE LIBRARY. 
BY F. W, FAIRHOLT, F-.S.A. 
With 100 Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 
‘ A more pleasant travel-book for the library it would not be easy to select.’—Spectator. 


Post 8vo., wit illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


CO TT O ®: 


The Chemical, Geological, and Meteorological Conditions involved in its Successful Cul- 
tivation. With an Account of the Actual Conditions and Practice of Cul- 
ture in the Southern or Cotton States of North America. 
BY DR. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, 
Professor of Chymistry in the University of Alabama. 
‘An extremely useful little volume.’—Spectator. 





LONDON: PRINTED BY W. CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 
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